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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


An interesting union of old and 
new ideas in marine propulsion 
is provided by the ‘*Farring- 
ford’’ car ferry, with its diesel- 
electric driven paddles. Such a 
combination has been found 
particularly suitable for this 
kind of work. The **‘ Farting- 
ford’s’’ two diesel-electric 
engines are built by ‘ENGLISH 
ELectric’, who equip all kinds 
of vessels with main or auxiliary 
power units designed specific- 
ally for marine use. 


bringing you 


The ‘‘Farringford’’, with a 
capacity of thirty cars and 
three hundred passengers, fer- 
ries between Lymington and 
Yarmouth. She is a familiar 
sight to motorists visiting the 


Isle of Wight and a source of 


happy memories to thousands 
of holiday-makers. 

Wherever electricity can play 
its part, by land, sea or air — 
in industry or the home, it is 
generated and adapted by 
“ENGLISH ELectric’ for the 
use of mankind. 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Waiting for Eisenhower 


T was hardly surprising’that Mr Vyshinsky should have rejected 
the Indian proposals for an armistice in Korea. For there is no 
reason why he should at this moment be in a hurry to end the fighting, 
which is having political and strategic effects that were certainly neither 
expected nor hoped for when the attack on South Korea was first 
launched. To keep important American forces bitterly engaged ; to 
cause dissension between the United States and its allies by the 
inequality of sacrifice that is revealed in the casualty lists ; to strain the 
resources of the Soviet Union’s rivals without losing a single Russian 
soldier—this all adds up in Moscow to an immensely profitable 
operation of war by proxy. There was a moment last summer when 
the Chinese and North Korean forces were saved from disaster by a 
Russian hint that led to truce negotiations. Now the sithation is 
transformed. It is American public opinion that has expressed its 
desire for an end, by one means or another, to a war that cannot be 
won_and must not be lost. It is the American President-elect who is 
pledged to seek a solution by personal intervention. It is the 
Communists, refreshed and reinforced in the lull caused by the 
Panmunjom talks, who have been on the offensive, attacking the vital 
Kumhwa ridges at enormous cost, losing two divisions in six weeks 
and expending amfnunition on the scale of the Normandy battles. To 
them it must look as if it is the cause of the United Nations that is 
wilting: it is therefore a time for toughness about terms. 


It is impossible to judge whether the Chinese want peace now or 
not ; moreover, there is no evidence that the Indian Government has 
substantial grounds for believing that they would look kindly on the 
latest armistice proposals. It remains a main objective of Chinese 
policy to get the Americans out of South Korea ; and if Peking is 
thinking primarily of protecting China, Moscow will be thinking 
primarily of neutralising a resurgent Japan. Even if Peking is not master 
in its own house, there must be a feeling among Mao Tse-tung’s 
advisers that their bargaining power has lately grown. The fact that 
the decisions in American policy now lie with the Republicans, who 
used to criticise Mr Acheson for weakness, and that these same 
Republicans seem to wish to end the campaign must loom very large 
in Chinese eyes. Their military plan at the moment seems to be to 
make the campaign even bloodier, the tension even tenser, while 
General Eisenhower makes up his mind. 


The background against which the Indians made their proposals 
was, therefore, far less favourable than seems to have been realised. 
They made certain concessions—by no means the first—to the 
Communist view on the handling of prisoners, which were probably 
interpreted by Mr Vyshinsky as a sign of weakness, not of strength. 
This was, perhaps, one reason why Mr Acheson, acting in the shadow 
of his Republican successor Mr Dulles, regarded them with. suspicion. 
To negotiate from strength has been article one of his diplomatic 
creed ; and at this particular moment—indeed, ever -since General 
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Eisenhower rashly roused hopes that he could end the war 
—Mr Acheson must have felt a notable weakening of the 
United Nations position. Mr Eden, on the other hand, 
believes that the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and China invites exploitation by diplomacy. Two can 
play at Stalin’s splitting game. China is gaining nothing 
by the Korean campaign ; indeed, it remains in complete 
dependence on the Russians so long as it goes on. It 
may be beyond the power of western diplomacy to split 
the two Communist great powers in the predictable 
future ; but it is not beyond its power to reduce the 
dependence of Peking on Moscow by finding ways of 
ending the war. 


It is a subtle and attractive theory, to which some 
of Mr Eden’s advisers are understandably attached ; but 
it is not one which it is particularly appropriate to apply 
at this moment. If the Chinese had reasons to believe 
that General Eisenhower would do what Governor 
Stevenson said he himself would do if elected—keep the 
troops in Korea one day longer than the Communists— 
then they might feel it worth their while to end the ordeal 
by negotiation. But so long as they can hope that 
American opinion is moving away from Mr Stevenson’s 
view, so long will they sacrifice six of their soldiers in 
order to add one more to the UN casualty list. The 
sooner General Eisenhower’s visit to Korea is made and 
its results assessed, the better it will be for everyone. 


The fact has to be faced that those results, after what 
has happened at the United Nations, may be far from 
reassuring. It may prove necessary to demand of the 
United States and its allies a greater effort for a longer 
time, if only to disperse any ideas in the Communist 
capitals that the free nations are faltering. And 
it is General Eisenhower’s supreme asset that only 
he could ask for such an effort, whether of the United 
States or of other nations. This is a point of immense 
importance that may well have been missed in Moscow 
and Peking—the point that if General Eisenhower 
decides the struggle must go on or be intensified, and if 
the Russians and Chinese persist in demanding the 
forcible repatriation of all prisoners of war, then 
Americans will rally to him, with opinion outside the 
United States almost certainly following. 

* 


There is much to be said from the Communist point 
of view for the Indian initiative which Mr Vyshinsky 
frustrated. It was reasonable, conciliatory, gave the 
aggressors the benefit of the doubt on points of great 
importance, and treated the Czech and Polish govern- 
ments as capable of neutral behaviour; it took the 
repatriation of prisoners out of the hands of the 
belligerents and offered them ample opportunities for 
delay, cheating and pressure on individuals. It was 
because the proposals were so open to abuse that Mr 
Acheson criticised them—with very good reason, given 
his embarrassing position as an outgoing Secretary of 
State. And it was, presumably, because they offered 
loopholes and baits to the Chinese that Mr Eden sup- 
ported them, with full realisation of the risks. Yet, in 
spite of this—in spite of the fact that there were 
differences of view between Washington and London, in 
spite of the fact that the Western Powers were again 
allowing one Asian government to suggest some appease- 
ment of another—Mr Vyshinsky said No. He may yet 
regret it. 


The nations with troops in Korea have quite rightly 
decided to persist with this Indian plan. The risks it 
‘ 
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entails are worth accepting for the prospects 1) 


of breaking the Panmunjom deadlock and of mobile.” 
the whole opinion of the free world behind the pring , 
that there shall be no forcible repatriation 0; inal 
It should be pressed ahead so that Mr Vyshinsi:y may jy 
forced to seek new instructions. His masters u>derstang 
and respect obstinacy and, however much they enjoy the 


dividends of Korea, they will not want to be mancuvreg 
into a position where they are clearly responsible for g 
failure to end the fighting. At this stage. after M; 
Vyshinsky’s refusal, the effort of the United N tions cag 
be little more than a diplomatic game ; but it is well worh 
playing, .and it will be a great pity if Mr Acheson's 
instructions make him hold up or complicate the moves. 
For the game could very soon bece“e dead!y earnest: 
and it would then be necessary for the nations ‘king the 
leading part in Korea to show the greatest resolution 
and unity in seeing that the Indian plan were honestly 


carried out. 
* 


Its fate will depend largely on developments jp 
American policy. If General Eisenhower ‘takes and 
announces one decision—that there is a way to peace by 
negotiation and bargaining—then the Indian proposals 
and the UN action would cease to be useful. But if he took 
a decision in the opposite sense—a decision that there is 
no quick way of stopping the war and that the fighting 
must go on—then the Russians and Chinese might 
find the UN proposals of. interest. Their constant 
endeavour will be to keep opinion in the United States 
and elsewhere divided: when appeasement is in the air 
they will put pressure on the front ; when resolution is 
inthe air they will want to talk peace. The virtue of the 
Indian proposals is that their refusal to accept forcible 
return of prisoners shows resolution, while their conces- 
sions to Communist views show a genuine desire for 
peace. Both factors are vital and there is no good reason 
why the American and British divergences about which 
was the more important should have been interpreted 
this week as something fundamental. They were not. 


For the moment Britain’s role in the matter cannot 
be very active. So much depends on the visit of General 
Eisenhower to Korea. There, it is true, he will be talking 
as President-elect to American officers who are 
responsible in the last instance: to the United Nations. 
Yet nothing can alter the fact that this will be a highly 
personal mjssion to carry out a pledge to the American 
people. It is no time for unsolicited advice, whether 
official or unofficial. The General has sufficient exper- 
ence of working loyally with allies.to know how and when 
to ask for it. The best that can be done, for the tume 
being, by Britain and other countries involved in the 
struggle is to maintain unity and pressure behind the 
armistice proposals. 


Whatever decision General Eisenhower may reach, 
whether the fighting can be stopped or not, there is no 
reason to believe that the Korean problem can be quickly 
solved. Even if the peninsula could be left divided 
between the North and South Koreans, is it credible that 
the North Koreans will give up their aim of national unity 
under Communism, or that China and Russia wi!) not do 
all in their power to weaken the American position 0 
Formosa and Japan ? Behind the Korean war ‘ies the 
whole question whether the United States and Japan a 
establish in the Far East a counterweight to the Soviet 
Chinese alliance. And it is that which really worries Mt 
Vyshinsky’s masters. ° 
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Kilawara, Kikuyu and Kenya 


> is rare these days for the adjournment of the House 
| * Commons to be moved to draw attention to “a 
j~/n.te matter of urgent public importance.” It is quite 
sonal for this procedure to be used to raise a 
val issue. Yet on Tuesday of this week the impor- 
ind politically controversial debate on the second 
ding of the Iron and Steel Bill was interrupted 
fr che discussion of the incident at Kilawara in Kenya 
las: weekend, when 16 Africans were killed and 17 
wou ded. 

There was a time, even within living memory, when 
sch an incident could cause neither concern nor interest ; 
ir would have been regarded as an inevitable accompani- 
ment of empire-holding. Much more recently it would 
have been discussed in Parliament and that would have 
been the end of it—except perhaps for the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry. Today, however, discussion 
of an incident like that at Kilawara cannot be confined 
either to the colony concerned or to this country. The 
reactions to it may be worldwide, and by exaggeration 
or distortion far more harm may be done than by the 
incident itself, 


For this reason a full statement on the Kilawara affair 
was essential, and if the Opposition thought that Mr 
Lyttelton’s first statement after question-time on Tuesday 
was inadequate or unconvincing, they were quite justified 
in asking for more facts and even in pressing for an early 
debate. But by using an exceptional form of procedure, 
interrupting the normal business of the House of 
Commons, the Opposition ran the risk of weakening the 
forces of law and order in Kenya. The Labour party 
was right to force such a debate only if it is convinced 
that the measures taken by the Kenya Government to 
combat Mau Mau are entirely unjustified. Public 
opinion in this country must not be thought to be divided 
unless it truly is. The killing of 16 law-breaking Africans 
by policemen acting in self-defence, after repeated warn- 
ings and persuasion had failed, is deplorable and regret- 
table. But does it compare in importance with the 
murder of at least three times that number of law- 
abiding Kenya citizens—Africans and Europeans—by 
the agents of Mau Mau ? 

Mr Griffiths fortunately did not press his motion to 
a division, and Mr Lyttelton’s full account of the 
incident must convince most le that the shooting 
was unavoidable. The gathering of Africans was unques- 
tionably illegal, for they had clearly been celica tein 
tar and wide. They disregarded the warning of the 
small party of police that discovered them. They dis- 
regarded the attempts of a civilian officer—an African 
chict speaking their own language—to disperse them. 
ney disregarded the warnings of the police reinforce- 
ments who arrived later and found that they had been 
worked into a state of frenzy by a youth who, according 
(o Mr Lyttelton, has admitted to have 

ophesied that God would arrive at Kilawara at one o'clock 

‘nd that then aeroplanes would fall to the earth and the police 

~Ullets would be turned to water. 
in this state of frenzy they attacked the police force 
‘onsisting of 22 Africans and three European officers, 
‘ic mob was seven to ten yards away. Mr Lyttelton 
‘mitted that the three officers were young—aged 20-22. 


“ho, with commendable restraint, did not open fire until - 


But would anyone older have acted differently or with 
greater restraint ? 


Nevertheless, even if the shooting of Africans at 
Kilawara was a tragic necessity, there remains the danger 
that the whole of the Kikuyu tribe may be provoked by 
it into hostility to the Kenya Government. A few weeks 
ago, it.was still true to say that only a minority of the 
Kikuyu supported Mau Mau. Is this true today ? And, 
if so, will it be true in a week or two, after a few more 
villages have had their cattle impounded in the infliction 
of communal punishment ? It is this danger that the 
Mau Mau crimes may develop into an outright struggle, 
first, between all the Kikuyu and the Government and 
ultimately between Africans and Europeans that is far 
more disturbing than the Kilawara incident itself. 


* 


Hitherto, Mr Griffiths has supported the Government 
in its support of the Kenya Government’s emergency 
measures. Certainly the reasons for doubt have 
increased, and some questions may justifiably be asked. 
Is it wise to prohibit all meetings of Africans everywhere 
and thereby prevent their moderate leaders from 
addressing them and persuading them to support the 
Government ? Is it wise for the Government to punish 
innocent Africans who refuse to give information about 
the terrorists, when it cannot protect them from 
reprisals ? Cannot the Government make a greater use 
of African leaders in resisting Mau Mau ? What, once 
the present disturbances have been settled, are the long- 
term measures proposed to prevent a recurrence ? 


On the immediate issue—the wisdom of the emer- 
gency measures—it is hard to say whether Mr Lyttelton 
is right or wrong ; but at least he made a strong case. 
Mr Odede, the acting president of the Kenya African 
Union, had himself told Mr Lyttelton that the holding 
of public meetings was inadvisable. The Colonial 
Secretary admitted that collective punishment was 
distasteful ; he admitted, too, that it, and all the 
repressive measures, aroused the danger of alienating 
Africans who are now sympathetic to the Government. 
But he asserted that its use would be strictly confined to 
places where not even a small group of inhabitants help 
the police to find those responsible for serious crimes. 
With the example of Malaya before them, few people 
would be bold enough today to advise more moderation. 
But the justification of the present policy in Kenya will 
be a speedy end to the activities of Mau Mau. If repres- 
sive measures have to be maintained over many months, 
they will leave a long legacy of bitterness. 


It is tempting to place the present disturbances in 
Kenya in a wider setting: to look upon them as the 
fruits of Malanism in South Africa on the one hand or 
of the big political advances made by West Africans on 
the other. But to ascribe them solely to extraneous 
influences would be misleading. The situation in Kenya 
has been inherently explosive -for many years. How 
could it be otherwise, with a steadily growing African 
population, which is increasingly unable to find a means 
of subsistence on the land, living side by side with a small 
European population farming large acres ? 


Mr Lyttelton denies that the cause of Mau Mau’s 
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campaign is directly economic. That may be true ; but 
it is equally true that without far-reaching economic 
measures the danger of similar disturbances will remain. 
Some eighteen months ago, when he was Secretary of 
State, Mr Griffiths achievéd a remarkable tour de force 
in getting all races to agree to a round table discussion 
on constitutional reform. Partly as a result of his efforts, 
and partly as a result of the increasing readiness of the 
Europeans to accept the participation of Africans in the 
colony’s government, Kenya appeared to have lived down 
its former reputation of a land of inter-racial hostility. 
In spite of all that has happened in the last few months, 
the inter-racial conference on constitutional reform must 
go on, and Mr Lyttelton has given the welcome assur- 
ance that it will go on as soon as the present disturbances 
subside. But to give the Africans equal political rights 


The Old 


T is a long time since any government in these islands 
nursed a sinister intention to interfere with the 


essential liberties. of the people ; but every government 


will behave illiberally for its own convenience—to an 
extent limited by little but the vigilance of public opinion. 
The present Cabinet is no exception. In the past ten days 
it has shown, in two separate matters, a shocking dis- 
regard for the principles of free, democratic government. 
Admittedly the offences, though great, are of a familiar 
kind. They are, first, the savage use of the guillotine to 
limit parliamentary debate on the Transport Bill; and, 
secondly, the maintenance of the last Government’s 
emergency legislation—legislation that confers large and 
ill-defined powers on the executive. The Conservatives 
used to profess their wish to abolish this legislation, and 


the familiarity of their change of front does not excuse 
them. 


The Labour party in recent years has shown clearly 
the politician’s great capacity, in the pride of office, for 
ignoring middle opinion. There were, however, reasons 
to hope that Mr Churchill’s ministers might in this 
respect have more wisdom. They came to office freshly 
fertilised by the liberal ideas that touched their party in 
opposition. They have a very narrow majority, which 
suffices comfortably only because of, Liberal support in 
the division lobbies. And, above all, the Conservatives 
would never have gained office if they had not been 
accepted as the lesser evil by former Liberal supporters. 
In this, the experience of the general election has been 
confirmed, not refuted, by the High Wycombe by-election 
that has given the Tories their new confidence. In a 
straight fight, they won easily ; but it is likely that a 
Liberal candidate could have attracted enough votes to 
tilt the balance against Conservatism. 


These considerations ought to be strong in the minds 
of ministers. But power can corrupt the judgment as 
well as the principles of politicians. Both the use of the 
guillotine and the continuance of emergency regulations 
without reform have been pushed through against the 
opposition of the Liberals who are normally the Govern- 
ment’s allies in Parliament. And in both cases, the 
reasons for the Government’s actions cannot be put much 
higher than a mixture of laziness, inefficiency and con- 
cession to bureaucratic convenience. - 


In this Parliament there has to be government by 
guillotine. The Opposition, naturally enough, is bent 
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with the Europeans while leaving them without the means 
of subsistence cannot solve Kenya’s problem. 
The appointment of the promised Royal Commis; 


MUSsion 
is therefore of the utmost urgency. The delay jp 
announcing the members is understandable, {or in the 
colonies today a commission is judged as muc' by the 
personalities of the people composing it as by what they 
recommend, and an unfortunate appointment c2 destroy 


confidence in its impartiality. But time in Kenya js 
getting short. Mr Griffiths said this week that Kenyg 
may be Britain’s last chance in Africa of working out 
democratic constitution in which all races can co-operate 
It is also a test case of colonial development, « , 


chance 
for Britain to show that it has the will and the means 
to give Africans bread—and enough of it—as well as 


the vote. 


Despotism 


on delay, and the smallness of the Government’s majority 
prevents it from committing controversial Bills to a 
standing committee, where its majority would be 
insecure. Business therefore cannot be got through at 
any reasonable pace without a timetable for the Bill’s 
progress in committee of the whole House. But the 
necessity for this guillotining of debate does not make it 
any less an infringement of the minority’s freedom to 
criticise—the freedom that is the foundation of genuine 
parliamentary government. The guillotine is an excep- 
tional necessity, not a right that the majority can assert 
to suit its convenience. Mr Crookshank last week did 
treat it as such a right, and though in this week’s debate 
he troubled to make some apology for his executioner’s 
robes, the deed was done none the less. 


* 


There is a minor and a major criticism of this resort 
to the guillotine. The decision to use it was taken too 
soon, and should have been delayed until the first days 
of debate had shown beyond challenge that the Opposi- 
tion was making the discussion unnecessarily and 
unreasonably slow. But the Government’s major and 
entirely inexcusable affront to Parliament is its intention 
to limit the committee stage of the Transport Bill to 
seven days’ discussion, or 49 hours of Parliamentary time. 
In 1947 the committee stage of Labour’s Transport Bill 
was limited to 77 hours, and The Economist commented: 


There has never been another such case of the brutal use 
of the guillotine. . . . There is no point in mincing words. 
The way the Government have rammed this Bil! through 


the Commons is a scandal and an insult to the democratic 
process. 


There is no more point in mincing words now, It 's true 
that the present Bill is in some respects slighter than 
that of 1947 ; but the subject is the same and, as is argued 
on a later page, the Bill certainly cries out for improve- 
ment in committee. The Government’s first and second 
thoughts on transport have already been radically 
transformed under the influence of outside criticism, 
and the process should go on; indeed the Munistet 
of Transport has invited it. The only motive for 
extreme haste has nothing to do with transpor. It 
is party pride. The Tories are anxious to get one of 


their controversial measures to the statute book now 
because they lost so much time in their first year—partly 
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from bad luck, but chiefly from their own hesitations and 
short-sightedness. 

The fact that Labour has similarly misbehaved in the 
past provides mo excuse whatever for the party that is 
supposedly most concerned to maintain the traditions of 
Parliament. Equally, the misdeeds of the other side are 
no reason Why the Tories should be content to renew 
the Supplies and Services Act and the other emergency 
regulations of the war and immediate postwar years. In 
opposition, their views were plain. Mr Churchill said 
in 1947: “ These powers are the negation of British 
freedom and our way of life in time of peace.” When the 
war was still only two years away, that may have been 
, somewhat immoderate proposition. It is surely not 
open to challenge more than seven years after the end 
of the war. 

No one denies that the modern state has to entrust 
the executive with a large and intricate volume of dele- 
sated legislation. No one denies that many of the powers 
exercised under emergency legislation are still needed. 
The whole system of rationing, the control of materials 
and most price controls depend on them; so does the 
Government’s opencast coal mining. But if many of 
these things are still necessary, that, surely, is the reason 
why they should not still be allowed to rest on the vague 
powers that were conferred on the executive, without 
any effective Parliamentary supervision, in response to 
a long-past emergency. 

The Conservatives were supposed to have a policy in 
this matter. A year ago the speech from the throne 
announced that ministers would 


THE 


— 


review the whole subject with the aim of reducing the 
number of these controls and regulations and, wherever 
possible, embodying those which must be kept in legislation 
requiring annual renewal by Parliament. 


This was consistent with the attitude Conservatives had 
taken in opposition, and it was reasonable. Yet last week 
the Lord Chancellor calmly reported that “the Govern- 
ment have not yet been able to satisfy themselves that 
there are any powers which fall clearly into this 
category ”"—the category of regulations that can be 
embodied in legislation requiring annual review. 

This change of view has not been explained. There 
are two possible explanations. Either ministers a year 
ago were being entirely foolish, or their enthusiasm for 
liberal reform evaporated as soon as they got into office. 
The second explanation is the less unflattering as well as 
the more likely. To frame legislation that would satis- 
factorily define the powers that the Government needs is 
admittedly very difficult, But it is precisely those diffi- 


OL 


culties that make the definition necessary. If Parliament 
shuns them, they have to be faced in practice by the 
ministers and civil servants who decide how to use the 
powers. And the interpretation of vague powers is not, 
in peacetime, a function with which the executive should 
be entrusted. ° 


The general inquiry into delegated legislation that the 
Government suggests has nothing to do with this 
problem ; it will be concerned generally with Parlias 
mentary supervision, and most of such legislation is made 
under statutory powers that are fairly well defined. The 
first stage in any real attempt to curb the inflated powers 
of the executive must be to put the regulations at present 
based on emergency legislation on to the same footing as 
other delegated legislation. The Government should 
have no powers that are not either closely defined in 
scope or limited in duration. 


* 


The Tories no doubt sincerely feel that the liberties 
of the British people are safe in their hands. They will 
not abuse these powers, so why go to all the trouble of 
clearing up the tangle of emergency legislation that does 
no practical harm as long as ministers mean no harm ? 
They should teflect that the lowest common factor which 
unites their supporters in the country is dislike of what 
a Left-wing Labour government might be like. How 
much weaker will be the defence against future inroads 
on the country’s freedom, against the further debasement 
of Parliament, if the Conservatives themselves have kept 
in being powers that are an insult to Parliament and an 
open invitation to bureaucratic assertion over the rights 
of the individual ? As Mr Boyd-Carpenter fairly pointed 
out at the end of last week’s debate, “The general 
criticism has been, not that we are asking for excessive 
powers, but that we are not asking for enough.” This 
attitude on the Labour side is a clear enough warning. 
If its liberal professions mean anything, the Government 
should be bringing the powers of the state into definition 
while it has the chance. 


It does not trouble to do so because such reform is 
outside the immediate party battle. Here, indeed, is the 
outstanding defect of the British political system as it 
now operates. It unites the massive parties of Left and 
Right in one thing: they are both enabled to ignore 
middle opinion with impunity except when an election 
is close at hand. But a heavy price will be paid by the 
Tories, and by British democracy, if they go on yielding 
to that temptation. 
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Commonwealth Consultation 


OMMONWEALTH conferences have become more 
frequent since the war; meetings of the Prime 
Ministers, now virtually annual events, are supplemented 
by meetings of Ministers for foreign affairs, defence and 
finance. Yet, to the average citizen of the Common- 
wealth, the meetings seem to produce little result or 
apparently odd results. The most publicised decision 
of the conference of Finance Ministers last January was 
Australia’s decision to include British goods in its 
sweeping restrictions on imports. Even defence presents 
an uncertain picture, with Britain claiming a role in 
the Anzus arrangements which Australia and New 
Zealand are unable to concede. Consultations multiply, 
but so apparently do the disagreements. At some point 
the observer begins to wonder whether, after all, the 
Emperor wears any clothes. It may well be that the 
widespread: lack of genuine interest in the Common- 
wealth idea that is observable in Britain is due to this 
difficulty of seeing its practical advantages. 


This mood of disappointment almost certainly springs 
from a misunderstanding of the basis of Commonwealth 
co-operation. The relationship between its members is 
essentially that of free associates, and no decision taken 
by Ministers in conference can supersede the responsi- 
bility of each separate Parliament. It is true that a 
specific obligation, agreed to by all the Prime Ministers, 
could be passed through each Dominion Parliament. Yet 
the acceptance of such obligations has not been popular, 
in part because each Dominion prefers to have its hands 
unfettered in times of crisis, but much more because of 
a feeling that to define obligations is to restrict the field 
and method of co-operation. Mr St Laurent, for 
instance, has affirmed both his dislike of specific com- 
mitments and his belief that the Commonwealth is a 
closer alliance than any in history. The explanation of 
the paradox lies in the fear that the more precisely an 
obligation is defined, the more likely it is to limit co- 
operation to the precise fulfilment of that obligation, and 
to exclude a wider field of common activity. 


To these limitations, imposed by the spirit and history 
of the Commonwealth, must be added two others 
inherent in contemporary politics. Confronted with 
Soviet military might and the threat of Chinese expan- 
sion, the Commonwealth is not and cannot be a self- 
sufficient military power. The need to relate defence 
to American power in both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
has created superficial difficulties—Australia fearing 
exclusion from one region because of Nato, Britain 
fearing exclusion from another because of Anzus. In 
fact, however, only one policy could seriously disturb 
Commonwealth relations, and that would be some 
Bevanite or neutralist fantasy of facing Soviet might and 
spite in divorce from the American alliance. Any such 
policy pursued from London could, indeed, split the 
Commonwealth. The present differences are only sur- 
face deep and are, indeed, useful reminders that the 
Commonwealth cannot by any internal arrangements 
alter the pattern of world power. The realities of defence 
have, moreover, parallels in the economic field. The 
high degree of consumption in Britain and Australia is 
incompatible with any large export of capital goods to 
less developed dominions such as India. Any adequate 
scheme for mutual aid within the Commonwealth also 
depends upon securing capital from the United States. 
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The Commonwealth is thus neither self-sut!icient po, 
naturally’unanimous, and as the family grows. - diver. 
gence of ideas is likely to increase. Asian anc Africay 
Dominions cannot be expected, for instance, io have the 
same views about colonial rule that are held i: Europe 
This, in turn, can create special problems in the relations 
between, say, London and Paris that touch New Delhi 
not at all. Commonwealth consultation cannot, there. 
fore, tie individual Dominions in advance, s persede 
their parliamentary responsibility, alter the facts of power 
in the world or spring from a spontaneous iendency 
towards agreement. This is a formidable lisi of neg:. 
tions, and it may well be asked what, then. can cop. 
sultation accomplish, and what is its valuc to the 
Commonwealth and to the world ? 


Such misgivings represent a serious underestimate of 
the true value of close consultation. The relations 
between most states are conducted within a penumbra 
of half-truths, ill-digested information and historic mis- 
understandings. Even if the objectives of policies are 
grasped, the reasons for them may not be. ‘Through all 
diplomacy, therefore, runs a thread of suspicion whjch 
results more often from ignorance than from ill will, 
Even relations between such close partners as Britain 
and the United States illustrate these difficulties. Ir is, 
therefore, no small matter that in one community of 
diverse nations stretching from one end of the world to 
the other, the flow of information, full explanation, and 
the habit of consultation have reduced the factor of 
ignorance to the lowest level ever achieved between 
sovereign states. The result may not always be com- 
plete agreement, but it is almost invariably confidence 
and, goodwill. 


* 


It follows that the-chief way in which the Common- 
wealth can be strengthened and its particular contribu- 
tion to peace and prosperity enhanced is by constantly 
improving both the quality of the information exchanged 
and the methods of close consultation. These improve- 
ments will of themselves make the emergence of common 
policies more likely ; and even where disagreement per- 
sists, the atmosphere of confidence will not be disturbed. 
In both respects there is great room for improvement. 
Quantity of information, the mere passing on by London 
of telegrams by the batch, is no substitute for quality. 
An oe background despatch, designed to make 
sense of the flood of individual telegrams, may demand 
more work and thought, but it is the very stuff of genuine 
information. Nor is the geographical flow of information 
satisfactory. Although there are two commitices 
London acting as a dentiediie—Leed Bruce pointed 
out in 1948 that 90 per cent of the information went out 
from London to the Commonwealth capitals—such a 
concentration upon from the United Kingdom 
cannot create a inely informed Common wealth. 
London is quite as much in need of ‘information, and 
each Commonwealth capital would also gain irom 3 
greater flow of despatches, say, from Canberra direct 10 
Ottawa, or from Ottawa to New Delhi. Londo does 
not need to be a general posting-box, and the great 
increase in the direct diplomatic representation 0! the 
Dominions should make possible a wider, but als: mor 
intelligent and selective, dissemination of informa 0. 
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improvements in the machinery of consultation have 
been discussed, and the idea of a 
Commonwealth secretariat. This sal would never 
commend itself to the Commonw th asa whole : either 
it would arouse the suspicion that it was drawing to itself 
policy-making functions, or it would be left high and 
“ry pv the determination of national departments to lose 
their authority. But the suggestion of a joint 
does not exhaust the possibilities. The 


mone VU: 
secretariat 


‘ons for the meeting of Finance Ministers last 


reparal 
— . and for this week’s corference of Prime Ministers 
have established a newand sensible pattern: a preliminary 
conference of officials to put the agenda in order, and to 
avoid time-wasting consideration of detail by the 
Ministers themselves. There is also great room for 
within the various Commonwealth civil services. 


advance ; 
At present, the fighting services alone are exchanging 
personnel on.a substantial scale. This example should be 
adopted more fully, and officials from all departments 


should be seconded for service within the civil services 
of other Dominions. Moreover, such secondment should 
be treated as virtually a condition of promotion and not 
as a period of exile during which those who remain 
behind secure the most envied posts. No single factor 
could so quickly increase understanding within’ the 
Commonwealth as the presence in every civil service of 


who know the working of other Dominions’ policy 
from the inside. 

[hese criticisms of information and consultation apply 
in all parts of the Commonwealth, but a special responsi- 
bility rests upon the United Kingdom, which it should 
not fear to accept. Inevitably, London will for years to 
come be the centre where information is fullest, and 


Transport in 


\\,/ HEN Mr Lennox-Boyd introduced the Transport 
VY Bill nearly a fortnight ago, he used words that 

ngly suggested that the Government would be ready 
(0 make improvements after scrupulous and careful 
examination of the Bill in Committee. This attitude 
seemed to be. fair and wise; the Bill may be 
an improvement on its forerunner, but it is 
tar short of perfect. The objection to the 
Government’s decision to allow no more than seven days 
to the Committee stage of the Bill, with the guillotine 
descending according to a fixed time-table, is not solely 
(he grand principle—used by both sides at will—that it 
surps the liberties of the House and the rights of the 
Upposition ; it is primarily that this is a Bill that needs 
more time if it is to be satisfactorily reshaped. 

Since the Government are wedded to the idea that 
privately owned road haulage alone can provide cheap 
ind efficient service for ‘els; and since the disposal 

ne Road Haulage Executive’s fleet “ as quickly as is 
reasonably practicable” is the primary purpose of the 
Di. it would bé hard for them to give way on the extent 
n the method of denationalisation. Yet there is a 
“sing volume of evidence that hasty denationalisation 
‘ould disrupt the trunk road haulage services on which 
‘Jers now rely—and which, on the whole, they find 
‘int and economical. The comments of the Asso- 

‘0 of British Chambers of Commerce on this matter 

‘sruption are entitled to respect. But perhaps there 

< risk that threatens even graver harm—the risk that 
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where vision can be widest. When, therefore, as a result 
of the fullest knowledge and contact, it appears evident 
that some joint policy would command general support, 
it is almost certainly London that would be best placed 
to take the initiative. Certain inhibitions still hold 
British officials back. The picture of a dominant mother 
country, in danger of overlaying its young offspring, 
lingers on. In fact, however, the young Dominions are 
now of age and the mother country is regarded not so 
muchas an autocrat as a problem parent whose heavy 
population, narrow economic resources and financial 
instability give grave cause for alarm. British initiative, 
therefore, is unlikely to be feared or resented. 


It is a big step to accept the possibility of giving a lead. 
The initiatives themselves demand even greater resolu- 
tion. The habit of mind in London is rather that of 
dealing with events as they arise ; this, in a worldwide 
community, may well mean that they are already beyond 
control. To go ahead of events, to grasp opportunities, 
to create and not suffer situations is a contribution to 
Commonwealth development which so far has been 
seized only orice since the war, in the Colombo Plan. But 
that plan does not exhaust the field of possible initiative. 
In the next three or four years, the relationship between 
the sterling and the dollar area, between developed and 
under-developed areas, between the strategic problems of 
Europe and Asia are likely to be crucial and to cut across 
Commonwealth relationships at every turn. Here surely 
are fields in which imaginative and courageous leadership 
from Her Majesty’s Ministers in the United Kingdom 
could transform the Commonwealth from a passive 
reinforcement to an active agent in the stability of the 
free world. 


Committee 


British Road Services may be demoralised by the offering 
for sale of its vehicles for which in fact few bidders 
appear. The total fleet of the Road Haulage Executive 
amounts to roughly 40,000 vehicles, of which 30,000 are 
engaged in general haulage on trunk routes and tramp 
work, while the rest are split more or less equally between 
parcels, specialised traffics, and contract hire. An 
optimistic private estimate of the number of the Execu- 
tive’s vehicles that are likely to be sold is one-fifth of 
the total, and the presumption is that most of the 8,000 
vehicles—if they were sold—would come from the trunk 
services, the development of which has been the outstand- 
ing achievement of British Road Services in the past five 
years. 


There may be an argument for selling one or more of 
these services as a going concern,’though mere change 
of ownership would not in itself make them capable of 
better service to the public. But the wisdom of taking 
pieces of services and offering them as “ transport units ” 
is open to serious doubt. The terms on which vehicles 
are to be disposed of are intended to secure that 
the “small man” who wants to return to the industry 
should be able to do so. This involves a misconception 
of the economics of road haulage ; the small operators 
will have to group together, through some form of 
clearing house organisation, to do precisely what the Road 
Haulage Executive now does to obtain return loads and 
avoid empty running. Thére may be competitive sense 
in having publicly and privately owned trunk services 
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vying with each other in efficiency and cost on the same 
routes ; there is none in taking a few vehicles from a 
number of routes and expecting to attract private enter- 
prise into running them. If mileage restrictions are to 
go and if “A” and “B” licences are to be made more 
easily obtainable, the result would surely be to give 
British Road Services all the competition that could 
possibly be needed ; it will also make the “ small man” 
think twice about “ coming back” into an industry that 
has greatly changed since he knew it. 

This suggests that it would be desirable both to fix a 
limit to the number of the Executive’s vehicles that are 
to be sold, and to arrange their sale in a way that does 
least damage to the efficient working of the road haulage 
industry and promises the greatest competitive spur to 
both publicly and privately owned services. The small 
man is a figment of political imagination, no longer 
appropriate, and almost certainly no longer anxious, to 
undertake road haulage business. 


* 


To advocate a policy of this kind is to suggest radical 
and unpalatable changes in the early clauses of the Bill. 
But the original purpose of “freeing road haulage” has 
now been overlaid by the reorganisation of the railways, 
and it is here that the restriction on the “ full consider- 
ation” in Committee that Mr Lennox-Boyd promised 
will be most keenly felt. In his speech on the Second 
Reading, the Minister by no means succeeded in remov- 
ing doubts about the scope of the new freedom that the 
railways are to be given in fixing their charges. Thé first 
impressions left by the Bill still stand—‘“ freedom ” will 
in practice be seriously qualified and liable to prolonged, 
delaying opposition. Mr Lennox-Boyd promised to listen 
to all that was said in Committee, 

whether it comés from coal traders, who undoubtedly have 

views, from coastal shipping or from traders who fear that 

they may be subjected to unfair charges, or whether the 
criticism comes from those who believe that the new oppor- 
tunities for the railways should be made available before the 
carrying out of a charges scheme, as it might be a long time 
before a charges scheme could be produced. 
These words recognise both sides in the argument with 
a nice ambivalence. If the Government have any con- 
victions about the principle of giving greater freedom to 
the railways in their charging powers—and it is surely 
the right principle—they ought to be prepared during 
the Committee stage to allow a greater chance for that 
frzedom to become effective. As the Bill now stands, the 
greater flexibility of charges that it contemplates will be 
circumscribed at every turn by delays and by opposition 
on the part of any traders who can argue—as many 
undoubtedly will—that they are being hurt. 

That these safeguards should still be thought to be 
necessary, in addition to the public obligation that the 
railways assume, and despite the much greater, and more 
effective, freedom that is promised to road hauliers, is 
one of the extraordinary contradictions in the Bill. But 
there is another matter affecting the railways’ organisa- 
tion on which it would be wise to take second counsels. 
If there is one thing that is clear in the Bill it is that the 
Railway Executive is to disappear ; if there is one thing 
that is unclear in the Bill, it is the method of management 
that is contemplated for the future. In some respects, 
there is no reason to lament the disappearance of the 
Railway Executive—certainly not the end of an unprofit- 
able experiment in management on functional and 
technical lines. Yet there have been advantages in 
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bringing technical matters to a central point of 
and dectsion, and valuable economies (by no 
exhausted) have been won from standardisat; 
work of the Railway Executive in this direc: 
to have been a good deal more effective than the efor 
’ t8 

of the general managers’ conference of prewar years 
Discussion in Committee ought to coricentrate on the 
main principles of railway organisation. First, the rai}. 
ways must be commercially aggressive and keyed UP to 
meet competition. That is the argument for the devoliy. 
tion of commercial and operating decisions to Separate 
regional railway organisations ; presumably that is why 

Mr Lennox-Boyd implied in his elliptical phrase: 

We have in mind .. . a substantial measure of regions] 
railway autonomy sufficient to give genuine reality to region; 
railway control over matters proper to regional responsibility. 
But, as he recognised, this would still leave important 
matters of central responsibility “for example, charges | 

and wages” and “ some standardisation of locomotives,” 
There are two Opposing pressures here. There isthe 
pressure that comes from those who argue that power 
and autonomy should be given in the fullest possible 
degree to separate régional railway undertakings, and who 
minimise the importance of central management and 
policy making. And there are those whose inclination js 
towards the central concentration of direction. The 
British Transport Commission would, quite naturally, fall 
among the latter ; some of those who have experience of 
running railway regions might be found among the 
former. The Railway Executive, despite all its faults, 
has been the only body that could attempt to apply the 
decisions of general management over the railway system 
as a whole. These decisions will still be required, and it 
is doubtful whether the Commission (which in any case 
is parti pris) is the right body to draft a scheme to secure 
them. This is a matter on which the Minister would do 
well to seek advice from a wider circle, and not 
exclusively from the Commission as the Bill provides. 
If, as most observers would agree, there are to be 
matters reserved for central management (including, 
presumably, in addition to those specifically mentioned 
by the Minister, decisions on finance and the size and 
distribution of new capital works) it should not be difficult 
to project the form of railway organisation that is called 
for. At the base, there should be regional autonomy for 
getting traffic and moving it. In the middle, there should 
be central management supporting the regions by design- 
ing and securing the resources for improving the 
efficiency of the railway system and by accepting the 
responsibility for matters that can only be decided 
centrally. Crowning the whole, an effective policy-making 
body, largely part time, is required ; the Bill scems to 
suggest (without saying so explicitly) that the Commis- 
sion of the future will be of this sort. But it makes no 
provision at all for the taking over of the responsibility 
of central administration and the powers of functional 
direction at present exerted by the Railway Executive— 
which is to disappear. This leaves open a dangerous gap 
—dangerous because it might be filled by a functional 
full-time Commission, leaving entirely out of account the 
necessary provision of general management. 


These are gritty problems, and unattractive material 
for debate in Committee. -Yet they are matters 0! great 
importance on which experience since 1947, if objec 
tively assessed, suggests the right conclusions. hey 
deserve something more than snap decision 10 4 
guillotined Committee. 
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NOTES 


A certain pattern is discernible in the various ministerial 
changes that Mr Churchill has made during his year of office. 
Posts in the Cabinet are still reserved primarily for the Old 
Guard, and particularly for those whom the Prime Minister 
grew to trust im wartime. But outside this charmed circle, 
increasingly a career is being opened to the talented younger 
men of the Tory party, with preference for those discovered 
by Mr Eden and Mr Butler. 


This week’s reshuffle, caused by the illness of Lord 
Woolton, conforms to the pattern. He will not be up to the 
heavy tasks which fall to the Lord President of the Council in 
Coronation year and has therefore yielded his place to Lord 
Salisbury, but he remains in the Cabinet with the sinecure 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord 
Swinton completes this stately minuet by moving from the 
Duchy to take over Lord Salisbury’s post at the Common- 
wealth Relations Office. Sir Arthur Salter becomes 
Minister of Materials, the job previously done in fact (though 
not admitted in name) by Lord Swinton. Sir Arthur’s place 
at the Treasury. is taken—now with the title of Economic 
Secretary—by Mr Reginald Maudling, who at the age of 
25 is one of the ablest of the young men who served under 
Mr Butler at the Conservative Central Office, and an example 
of the new professional politician in the Conservative ranks. 


The effect of these changes is that the Cabinet is increased 
in size by another lord. Mr Churchill seems determined 
to entrust the general brooding on affairs to men who cannot 
speak in the House of Commons, where the results are 
debated. It seems likely, however, that the “ overlord” 
system of co-ordinating ministers is now definitely in decline. 
Mr Churchill appointed the overlords less as an experiment in 
the machinery of government than as a convenient way of 
making available the counsel of men like Lord Woolton and 
Lord Leathers without imposing on them political and 
departmental tasks that they did not want. The system may 
therefore disappear as soon as the individuals with whom 
it was associated move to other posts or leave the Govern- 
ment. It would be a pity if the result were to destroy 
indefinitely what could have been, if only the lords had been 
commoners, a valuable innovation. 


_ There is one regrettable aspect of these changes. The 
Commonwealth countries will shortly find themselves dealing 
with a third new Commonwealth Relations Secretary within 
twelve months. The difficulties over the Pacific defence 
pact are a reminder that Commonwealth relations cannot 
simply be taken for granted. The post is one which should 
be filled for its own sake, not because it is a convenient 
position for a senior minister whose advice is required in 
the Cabinet on general policy. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Swinton will at least be left undisturbed to devote his 
considerable energies to it. 


THE 





* + * 
Stalemate on Steel 


One thing about the debate on the second reading of the 
Sicel Bill is certain. The Conservatives-have got no political 
credit out of it. They fell into the extraordinary blunder of 
failing to keep a quorum for the major debate on one of their 
‘Wo Major measures of the session. It is misleading to 
conclude that even Tory members think steel denationalisa- 
‘on unimportant and irrelevant. But the taunt is obvious 
2 will certainly be exploited effectively on Labour plat- 
The other consequence of the incident is perhaps worse. 
‘as made feelings in the House more bitter, and the party 


go’ 


ugg-¢ is likely to become less dignified than ever. The 
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immediate responsibility lies with the Leader of the House 
of Commons and the Government Chief Whip ; they have 
made fools of themselves. There were, it is true, extenuating 
circumstances. The Speaker’s acceptance of a motion to 
adjourn the House, in order to discuss the troubles in Kenya, 
was a matter for legitimate surprise. But this happened in 
the afternoon, and there was plenty of time to arrange that 
enough members should remain on the premises to keep the 
debate going three hours later than it would normally have 
done. The failure to do so produced disaster only because of 
a serious breach of Parliamentary etiquette. It is contrary to 
the conventions for the Opposition to exercise its right to 
have the House counted out during the inevitable quiet stage 
in the debate on a major bill. The counting out was an act 
of privateering by a handful of Labour backbenchers, and 
would probably have been frowned on by their own whips. 
But that is not am adequate excuse for the Government’s 
failure of foresight ; the counting out was precisely the sort 
of adventuring of which some Labour backbenchers’ activi- 
ties in the last session gave clear warning. 


The Government’s conduct of its business in Parliament 
would be entirely competent if the circumstances were 
normal. But they are not. It faces an energetic Opposition 
determined to make up for its lack of policy by vigorous 
Parliamentary attack for its own sake. Moreover, the divisions 
within the Labour party weaken its own whips’ control over 
the rank and file and place a premium on aggressiveness for 
members on the front as well as the back benches. The 
Government in its response to this manceuvring displays all 
the rigidity of a Spanish battle fleet. It thereby succeeds in 
looking dignified and even confident while Parliament is in 
recess—while the privateers are below the horizon—and 
becomes a blundering rabble under attack. The prestige of 
Mr Crookshank and Mr Buchan-Hepburn was battered in 
the last session, and the rumbling from behind them is likely 
now to reach serious proportions. Certainly the Tory leader- 
ship will have somehow to learn to think faster and farther 
ahead if the business of this session is not to run into the same 
humiliating snags as the last. 


* * * 


Divining Mr Dulles 


The scale of the comment excited in both Europe and 
Asia by the choice of Mr John Foster Dulles as the new 
American Secretary of State is not entirely to be explained 
by the unprecedented importance of this post in the eyes 
of non-American les. It is also partly due to the strong 
personal impression that he has made abroad. In turning to 
the Republican party’s most experienced international 
negotiator, General Eisenhower has necessarily picked a man 
who is not only a familiar figure to diplomats and politicians 
throughout the world, but who has become associated in 
many minds with particular acts and policies. Although a 
Republican, Mr Dulles has taken part—often a leading part— 
in almost every major diplomatic activity in which the United 
States has been involved since the war. He was among the 
midwives who brought the United Nations into the world, 
and remained to watch over its first tender years ; he played 
a significant role in the drafting of the peace treaties with 
Axis satellites in Europe, and held the stage in his own right 

~when it came to the Japanese peace treaty. It might be 
thought that the views of a man who had thus left his mark 
across the globe would be easily tagged and identified ; yet 
the comment on his appointment has been remarkably 
unsure, indeed, in some respects contradictory. 


To some extent, this uncertainty is due to the fact that 
Mr Dulles’s diplomatic career has hitherto placed him in the 
delicate position of adviser to an administration to whose 
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flomestic policies he was opposed. But the very fact that he 
was able to play such a part indicates the deeper reason 
for the inability of most observers to forecast his future path. 
Mr Dulles is a master of the art of avoiding dissension ; if he 
does not always make new friends, at least he has a remark- 
able record for retaining old ones. He has not, of course, 
succeeded in being all things to all men ; his friendship for 
Japan and for the Chinese Nationalists has, for instance, lost 
him much good will in India. Yet his successes with both 
France and Germany indicate the high degree of his 
diplomatic skill. 


In the new Secretary of State the world awaits a man 
who has thought long and earnestly about many international 
issues, and who will need relatively little time to get abreast 
of his manifold responsibilities. But it will be wasting its 
effort if it tries to divine, from the many indications of his 
position which he has given in the past, the exact course 
which he will follow in the future ; for Mr Dulles has 
always kept in reserve one of diplomacy’s most valuable 
weapons—a touch of jnconsistency. 


* * * 


Scrutiny at the Palais Chaillot 


Few seemed to have noticed the remarkable and signifi- 
cant operation that is now going on in the Palais Chaillot, 
the headquarters of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
In brief it amounts to this: the defence programmes of 
fourteen member nations for the period 1953-54 are being 
submitted to close scrutiny by national officials acting in an 
international capacity. That is to say, Nato is expressing 
views and asking questions about arguments, facts and figures 
which have not yet been presented to national parliaments. 
Even when the time comes for legislatures to debate defence 
estimates, they will have less to bite on than Nato-has ; for 
the international operation known as the Annual Review (its 
method of working is described in an article on page 627) is 
sec-et and parliamentary debate is not. 

This year there willbe no ad hoc group of “ wise men” 
to study national arguments and shortcomings and reconcile 
them with military requirements. To achieve reconciliation 
is now Nato’s job; and Lord Ismay’s conception of the 
authority that should lie with the permanent organisation of 
which he is Secretary-General is now undergoing its first 
serious test. If it survives, then the Council of Nato will have 
greatly increased its prestige, and cabinets will sit up and take 
notice when Foreign, Defence, and Finance Ministers report 
that Nato says this and Nato questions that. 


It is futile to attempt any estimate of how much the 
national sovereignty of members of the Atlantic community 
is affected by what is happening. Formally it remains intact ; 
actually it is being subtly modified by the influence of a 
common viewpoint on national policies of defence, finance 
and economic planning. In the exercise of this influence Nato 
and the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
join forces ; for the OEEC is studying the economic prospects 
of its members—among them 12 members of Nato—at the 
same time as “ politico-economic capability” and military 
strengths are being discussed in the Palais Chaillot. 


x x * 


Convertibility against Socialism 


The tasks of the Commonwealth Conference, which 
opened late this week, have not been made easier by the pro- 
nouncements on economic policy that have lately come from 
the Labour party. At Burton on Saturday Mr Gaitskell 
described convertibility for sterling as a “ dangerous pitfall,” 
and hoped that the conference would “firm!y reject the 
whole idea.” How is this outright dismissal to be squared 
with the Labour Government’s constant suggestion that con- 


-vertibility and non-discrimination were the objectives dear to 
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its heart? The Marshall aid agreement contained 
hour for convertibility such as led to the disa; 
but a constant endeavour to restore it was certs 


NO Zero 
ter of 1947, 


in all the international action in which this country rear 
pated and from which it got so many dollars o; Ametican 
aid. To say, as Mr Gaitskell did, that convertibility “qs 


only be considered when the dollar gap has bee: 
other methods ” is to suggest that he and his coll: 
thought seriously about it. 


The ex-Chancellor’s advice to the Commonwea! 
seemed, in fact, to preclude any real advance on | 
ferences. He preferred to make his hearers’ fics! 
warnings of disaster if all restrictions against do! 
are suddenly lifted. There is no question of th:: 
constructive proposals on which Mr Gaitskell’s 0 
be valuable. Is every Labour leader now comp 'ciely com. 
mitted to the sort of opposition that exaggerates eovernment 
policies into bogies and effers no alternatives of ii, own ? 


Mr Douglas Jay, delivering a Fabian lecture on Tuesday 
was a little more definite but hardly realistic. The sterling 
countries, he said, should seek to build up a gold reserye 
equal to five times its present size before taking steps towards 
convertibility. That certainly puts convertibility firmly 
beyond the horizon. Mr Jay made the rest of his programme 
sound simple. You allow no increase in imports of manufac. 
tured goods ; you run a new export drive on things the world 
still wants—coal, steel, engineering products and chemicals : 
you increase home food production by 40 per cent. But what 
readiness is there in the Labour ‘party to accept the conse- 
quences of such a policy: consequences such as transitional 
unemployment in consumer industries while the shift to 
capital goods industries is in progress, disinflation to shrink 
the demand for consumer goods to match the restricted 
supply, a rise in the cost of food due to producing more of it 
at home, and a standstill of the social services ? [t remains 
doubtful whether Labour thinking in opposition will get 
much beyond the prescription for Britain’s recovery offered 
Jast week-end by the witchdoctor of Ebbw Vale. Mr Bevan’s 
remedy was “ the maximum injection of socia'ism.” with the 
nationalisation of ICI as a particularly wonder-working drug. 
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* * * 


The Lords on Self-Reform 


Lord Simon has thought of an ingenious route through 
the bog that surrounds the issue of_reforming the House of 
Lords. He is to introduce next week a Bill that would 
permit the Queen to create ten life peers a year—cither 
men or women—in addition to the law lords. [his 1s a 
possible way of circumventing both Government and Opposi- 
tion, whose stonewalling was so evident in this week's debate 
in the House of Lords. Lord Samuel had then asked 
when the Government was going to implement 11s clection 
promise. to call an all-party conference to consider 2 relorm 
of the House of Lords. He implied that a solution should not 
be difficult to find, since substantial agreement was reached 
at the small all-party conference in 1948. That conierence 
broke down on the question of the Lords’ power to hold up 
legislation, but it was able to state some principles, which 
Lord Samuel said were agreed, about the composition of a 
reformed House. Those principles are worthy ©! 4 brief 
restatement: (1) reform should not make the House 0! Lords 
a rival to the Commons ; (2) it should not give a permanent 
Majority to one 3; (3) distinction, not heredity, should 
be the qualification for a seat in the House of Lords; (4) 
women should be eligible ; (5) members should be paid; 
and (6) those who could not or would not perform their duties 
should be disqualified. 


If all this were generally Lords reform would 
indeed be a matter that could, and should, be push« ahead 
smoothly and promptly. But Lord Jowitt, for the | about 
party, and Lord i , for the Government. wer 
obviously right to say that Lord® Samuel exaggere'<d the 
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measure of agreement that had been reached. The proposals 
were merely what the members of the conference would have 
veferred to their respective parties if agreement on all other 
matters had been reached. At that stage the difficulties would 
have begun, mainly because of the attitude of the Labour 
part Lord Jowitt, indeed, frankly confessed that the 
ambarrassing thing about strengthening the composition of 
‘he House of Lords was that there would then seem to be a 
bi . strengthening its powers. Even if its constitutional 
were not actually increased, the Labour party would 
come the added prestige and influence that would 
y from its reform. 

| Salisbury firmly restated the Government’s intention 
: all-party conference “ as soon as matters of greater 
have been despatched.” But, as Lord Samuel 
ied, “ the economic situation is always more urgent 
onstitutional question.” It will certainly be difficult 
fo Government to resist Lerd Simon’s Bill. While 
na an important advance towards full reform, it would 
:kely to occupy much parliamentary time. The Labour 
sarty. on the other hand, could hardly oppose a Bill that 
would lessen hereditary privilege. The danger is that, if the 
Government accepts the Bill, a complete referm of the House 
{ Lords will be put off indefinitely. But it would be a bird 

n the hand. 


Gold and Aluminium Coast 


A White Paper published on Tuesday outlines the 
heme by which the United Kingdom Government, the 
Gold Coast Government, and the Canadian and British 
aluminium companies can produce aluminium in large 
amounts on the Gold Coast. This is not a new-fangled 
project. The Volta River has long been recognised as a 
possible source of hydro-electric power, and aluminium pro- 
duction is an obvi s use for it when the Gold Coast has 
reserves of bauxite amounting to at least 200 million tons. 
The scheme was first thought of some thirty years ago. Gold 
Coast politicians have for many years staked great hopes on 

1s a means of providing wealth, employment, better 
transport and—as a by-product of the main. scheme—the 
development of other industries. But practical proposals 
tor financing such a development are now put forward for the 
first time. 

The White Paper suggests that the output of aluminium 
would ultimately be some 210,000 tons a year ; this capacity 
would be attained in at most 20 years. It would be a 
dig contribution to British supplies, four-fifths of which now 
cost dollars ; a new. sterling source of supply is the more 
icsirable because British requirements are expected to rise 

‘mM 316,000 toms in 1951 to three times that amount by 
1975 

But the Volta scheme will be costly. The total capital 

enditure, estimated at {£144 million, would be high in 
‘ciation to the output. On the other hand, the plant would 
‘ive the advantage of low transport costs ; most other large 
Juminium smelters draw their bauxite from far away. 
‘ic maximum that the United Kingdom Government 
‘oud spend on the scheme is estimated at £56.8 million.» 

‘ould find £46 million of the total of £54 million needed 

‘he power project, the rest being provided by the Gold 

‘st Government. But the bulk of the investment for the 
“citer—£48 million or so—would be provided by 
‘uminium Ltd, of Canada and the British Aluminium 
\ompany. The fact that the companies are prepared to 
so much in the scheme is certainly reason for confidence. 
the Government, before undertaking its’ own heavy 
“<. IS tO appoint a preparatory commi$sion to examine 
‘~ project and its problems in greater detail. This is wise. 
ic lesson of the groundnuts and of the Gambia poultry 

“Mes was certainly not that the Gove:nment should shun 


iare 


. 7 
large development schemes in the colonies. The lesson 


certainly was that it should participate only after far more 
thorough investigation than was then undertaken. 


+ * * 


Riots in Iraq 


Last weekend, the social and political unrest that is now 
always latent in Iraq bubbled to the surface. In Baghdad 
organised crowds took part in riots during which Iraqi, British 
and American premises in the town’s main street were 
damaged, at least ten Iraqis were killed, and over one hundred 
injured. Events since then have followed a familiar pattern: 
a general took over, martial law was proclaimed, schools were 
closed and the city quietened at once. Watchers outside Iraq 
are interested to know whether developments from now on 
will take the shape of those in Egypt or Persia, or perhaps, in 
the Lebanon, where the ancien regime received a good shaking 
but where the general retired into the background and parlia- 
mentary practices have been maintained. 


The ostensible cause of trouble was a demand for a direct 
as opposed to an indirect system of voting at the forthcoming 
elections. A leading article in The Economist of last week 
described how four out of five parties wanted this, and the 
likelihood that if their demand became vehement the care- 
taker government then in power would be unable to keep 
order. The Regent had tried to convince the dissatisfied 
parties that a change in the electoral law could be made only 
by parliament and that any attempt to make it between-a 
dissolution and an election would be unconstitutional. But 
he failed. Regardless of the fact that the change they want is 
unlikely greatly to affect the election result, the three smaller 
parties were ready to brandish the weapon of crowd tactics. 


Just as in the case of the demonstrations against the Ports- 
mouth treaty in 1947, the riots afforded other groups a chance 
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to vent dissatisfaction and make trouble for the ruling few. 
The slogans shouted—“ Down with the Anglo-Iraqi treaty,” 
“Up with the Partisans of Peace,” “ Down with the Anglo- 
American imperialists "—were some of them in line with 
party programmes but the targets attacked were mainly 
Communist bugbears. The-fact that the crowd on the first 
day refused to let the civilian fire brigade put out the fire 
in some American embassy premises, but cheered the army 
fire brigade when it turned up, suggests that the Communists 
had told it what to do in some eventualities but not in all. 


* * * 


General Mahmoud’s Plans 


General Nureddin Mahmoud, to whom the Regent gave 
a mandate to organise a new caretaker government, at once 
arrested the leaders of all parties except the two largest— 
those led by Nuri Pasha and Salih Jabr—and simultaneously 
proclaimed that his aim was to end martial law and hold 
elections. He later announced that he was appointing a legal 
committee to prepare a new electoral law ; this has helped to 
calm the situation because it meets one main complaint of the 
aggrieved parties. Having stated that his cabinet’s primary 
task was to “ maintain order and to safeguard the people’s 
lives,” the general announced “ general reforms” such as 
free higher education, less taxation, more army equipment 
and training, and a new economic policy to increase the 
national wealth and provide the poor with foodstuffs and 
living quarters. 


All this sounds like long-term intention ; but the general, 
who is a rugged old soldier of Kurdish origin and Turkish 
type, has never before touched politics. The plan is so glib 
as to suggest that he stepped into the breach with the approval 
of the leader of the party, or the leaders of the two parties, 
where it is known that their fate is sealed unless Iraq remains 
tranquil. The outcome of the riots is therefore a defeat for 
Communism and eager Persian predictions of “another 
Abadan ” can for the moment be relegated to the “ misery 
loves company ” class of comment. But the solution of the 
incident does not touch the core of Iraq’s social trouble as 
described in these pages last week. 


* * * 


War in the Thai Country 


The discovery this week for the first time of Russian 
lorries in Indo-China is a reminder that Moscow’s interest 
in war in the Far East is not confined to Korea. Since the 
new campaigning season in Tonkin opened about a month 
ago, the French and Vietnamese forces have suffered several 
reverses at the hands of the Vietminh. These engagements 
in north-west Tonkin are not, however, vital to the conduct 
of the war in the strategic area of the Red River delta, still 
solidly held by the French. They do not mean that the 
Communist-led Vietminh will soon be in Hanoi. At the 
same time, they do considerably strengthen the rebel chances 
of removing most of the Thai country from any effective 
control by the central government. And it is depressing to 
read of the continued seeping away of both territory and 
prestige as the Communists press on with their attacks. It 
adds, moreover, to the constant danger that public opinion 
in France may one day refuse to bear this grim and costly 
burden any longer—a possibility of which the Russians are 
well aware. 


Marshal de Lattre did no more than use his own 
flamboyant method of emphasis when he suggested that 
Saigon was the outpost of Suez. Either to underrate or to 
take too much for granted the importance of Indo-China is 
to risk doing too little about it. If the Vietminh won in 
Indo-China the consequences would be quite as disastrous, 
if not worse, than a Russo-Chinese victory in Korea. The 
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chain reaction of the defeat might not even be stopped at 
Suez. During the past few weeks, evidence on the American 


side of the growing understanding of these issues js show 
by the start of an airlift from the United States to Indo-Ching 
—which now holds a priority in Washington seco 
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Korea. If the Russian lorries have played their par: in fet 
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the French withdrawals from the little outposts of Nghia Lo 
and Son-la, American supplies have made it possible to build 
up a much stronger base in the delta than anything which 
existed two years ago. 


* * a 
Fish in Dispute 


The dispute between British and Icelandic trawler 
owners is still developing, and so far on an unpredictable 
course. Its origin was the decision of the Icelandic Govern- 
ment to prohibit all fishing, including its own, in certain well- 
fished waters off its coast ; the ban was based on a govern- 
ment decree proclaiming these waters part of the territorial 
waters of Iceland. Its contention that this was necessary to 
end dangerous overfishing of these grounds would have 
carried more conviction, in this country at least, if it had 
been accompanied by an offer either to submit the legality of 
the decree to the International Court or the technical question 
of overfishing to ah international commission. 


But it is by no means clear that the subsequent actions of 
the trawler owners at several British ports can be justified, 
either on the grounds of necessity or on the grounds that they 
will compel the Icelandic Government to capitulate and with- 
draw its decree. They have decided themselves to refuse to 
put to sea if fish from Icelandic trawlers is landed at their 
ports, and they have persuaded (perhaps a stronger word 
would be justified) fish merchants there to decline to handle 
such fish. Icelandic trawler owners are now considering what 
countermove to make. So far, the sole beneficiary of this 
campaign is the German housewife, since four Icelandic 
trawlers due to land some 140,000 stone of fish in this country 
this week have been diverted to German harbours. Trade 
wars over food are sordid spectacles ; the basic weapon 1s 
hunger. The British trawler owners say that the consumer 
in this country will not suffer much, for at this time of year 
only 10 per cent of the fish landed here is normally from 
Icelandic trawlers. Potentially, the position of the Icelandic 
consumer is weaker, since some 90 per cent of Iccland’s 
imports are financed by the sale of fish. 


Two ma*ters of public policy are now involved. 10 some 
extent, the weapons being used in this country are those of 
actual or intended monopoly ; if a trade approaches a position 
in which it can say to the consumer: “ You cannot cat 
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caught by a foreign competitor,” it should be inyestigated 


by the Monopolies Commission, slow as that process is. 


Secondly, the British Goyernment cannot let events take 
their course between two obstinate groups of trawler owners. 
It is surely for the nation of 50 million to take the initiative 
and suggest to a nation of 150;000 that some kind of interna- 
‘rbitration should be accepted by both sides. 


tional 


* * * 


The Taste for Sweets 

[t will be surprising if a government that has wisely 
decided to drop the allocation scheme for eggs does not 
soon free sweets from rationing. The difficulty, after the 
experiment of 1949, is to make some estimate of 
what the free demand would be. On this, some help at 
least can now be obtained from the data about the demand 
for various consumer goods during the interwar years that 
has been collected by the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. 


During this period, chocolate and sugar confectionery 
became fairly steadily cheaper by comparison with the general 
level of retail prices. As the accompanying chart shows, the 
demand steadily expanded in response. Now, however, 
sweets are relatively dearer again ; if 1938 is taken as 100, 
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the confectionery price level is now 238 and the general 
price level is 208. This brings the relative price of con- 
lectlonery—137 if 1938 is 100—bagk where it was in 1927. 
And at that time sales were $4 oz per head per week. This 
is no doubt less than the current demand. The National 
Institute has also done some research into the relation, during 
1920-38, between demand and real incomes ; a rough calcu- 
lation Suggests that the increase in real incomes since 1927 
might create an additional demand equivalent to two-thirds 
of an ounce per head per week. On this basis, the ration is 
now just equal to the free demand... On the same basis, 
a calculation for 1949, when sweets were derationed but 
Clcaper, suggests that the supply then fell below the demand 
y adout 1 Oz per head per week. 
‘hese figures are in no way a proof that sweets could 
now be freed without a shortage. The levelling of incomes 
site 1927 may well have increased the demand: the new 
“\\ May eat more sweets than the old rich have stopped 


par 


“ating. And, incomes apart, the shortage of sugar may well 
“ive stimulated the general appetite for sweets. No estimate 
“* “ese influences is possible, but it seems reasonable to 
Bucss that quite a small further increase in chocolate and 
Contectionery prices would offset them, and so bring the free 


demand into line with the present supply of 6 ounces. 
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Where There’s a Will 


The villagers of Gotham, it will be remembered, once 
built a hedge round the cuckoo and were surprised and 
aggrieved when the ingenious bird made a vertical exit. 
Administrators have learned, from rather similar experience, 
the difficulties of restraining that highly volatile force, busi- 
ness enterprise. 


The process was pleasingly illustrated last week when Mr 
W. R. A. Hudson asked the President of the Board of Trade 
for figures about imports of fondant, sugar fat mixtures, and 
piping jelly. These distressingly expensive substances can, 
with sufficient ingenuity on the part of manufacturers and 
tolerance on the part of consumers, be used by the baking and 
confectionery trade as sugar substitutes. Sugar imports, to 
begin with, are strictly limited ; but no one worries at first 
about licensing fondant, imports of which are microscopic. 
Business ingenuity, spotting the possibilities of fondant as an 
unrationed sweetener, promptly multiplies these imports to 
the point where limiting action becothes necessary. Fondant 
is controlled. But sweetened fat mixtures remain—and 
become, almost overnight, a significant threat to Britain’s 
balance in the European Payments Union. Faint yet persever- 
ing, the administrators slap a control on to sweetened fats. 
Undaunted, the ingenious manufacturer boards a continental 
plane, negotiates an unprecedented supply of piping jelly— 
of which the administrator has never even heard; that 
peculiar, vaseline-like substance is promoted from the job of 
providing decorative coloured squiggles to the status of a 
major ingredient—and a noticeable source of foreign expendi- 
ture. By the time the administrator has caught up, the trade 
in piping jelly and kindred quasi-edibles has attracted enough 
eager foreign suppliers, complete with plant and workers, to 
make it difficult to put a stopper in the piping-nozzle ; 
that would be “ damaging to trading relations ” (a phrase to 
be greeted with hollow laughter by the sugar growers whose 
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are the brains in Industry’s back room. The companies of A£1, 
integrated but independent, have long been noted for the breadth 
and vigour of their pooled ideas. Between them they spend a million pounds 


a year on research. This is a part of the price of progress. 
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juct, available at a fraction the price, is meanwhile piling 
ge | 
Ps vale could be further elaborated. It does not’ point 


TH 


| only the platitudmous moral that controls breed controls. It 


-yogests that the withdrawal of a feather-bed here and 
“zht, no less than the provision of artificial obstacle- 
tor the ingenious, elicit an ynexpected Capacity for 
‘se. The business man, in fact, is not such a tender 
‘nerable flower as he would like the public to believe, 

1c sometimes believes himself. 


* x * 


Oonwmoc 


Performance in Prague 


; just over a'year since Slansky disappeared into jail 
and nearly two years since Clementis met the same fate. In. 
view of the extraordinarily comprehensive list of crimes to 
which they and their twelve fellow defendants have been 
confessing in Prague, it is not surprising that it should have 
taken some time to make them word perfect in their allotted 
roles. It cannot have been easy for many of them to accustom 
themselves to the idea that they have been engaged in a 
gigantic conspiracy with the “US imperialists and their 
lackeys” ; that for years they have been working hand in 
glove with such enemy agents as “the well-known war- 
monger” Herbert Morrison and “ the British spy Gladwyn 
Jebb.” 
They have, moreover, blamed themselves for everything 
that has gone wrong, or has caused discontent in Czecho- 
slovakia since the war, from food-rationing to the slow 
development of heavy industry, from unrest in the army to 
unsatisfactory foreign trade deals. These people now con- 
veniently accept sole responsibility for actions which in fact 
were originally approved by the whole Czech cabinet ; they 
beat their breasts over policies which once had the cast-iron 
sanction of the party ; and if anyone should wonder how they 
have in addition got away for years with so much espionage 
and sabotage, the answer given is that they have corrupted 
the security services to their own ends. 

Clearly such an orgy of confession must be highly con- 
venient to the present rulers of Czechoslovakia, who have 
plenty of popular discontent to contend with. All the 
evidence can be turned to some useful purpose. Slansky is 
made to confess his disruptive activities within the party in 
order to show how necessary it is to strengthen party organi- 
sation and discipline through the new revised party statutes 
shortly to be adopted. Clementis is made to besmirch the 
memory of his dead friend, Dr Benes, for the benefit, pre- 
sumably, of those who now compare the latter too favourably 
with their present rulers: One is tempted to wonder, how- 
ever, whether President Gottwald will not in fact defeat his 

vn ends. The Czechs are an intelligent western people ; 
i will not be so easy to foist last week’s performance in 
rague upon them as it was to foist a comparable performance 
in Moscow in 1937 on the Russian people. 


* * * 


Moscow’s Change of Tactics 


(he Prague trial has two features that distinguish it 
‘imilar affairs in the satellite states. Slansky is a new 
of East European Communist to appear in the dock ; 
the first of the top-ranking revolutionaries, uncom- 
Piomusingly identified with Moscow, to be thrown to the 
“olives. Like Ana Pauker, he has failed; he has achieved 
‘-< except popular discontent and anti-Russian feeling. His 
sent plight serves notice on all like-minded comrades that 
vader the new Soviet policy of ising the role of the 
~inmunist party as the leader of united national fronts, 
» must watch their step very carefully. 
. Chis is also the first of the satellite show trials in which 
Hism receives more than a glancing blow, although for 
wie time it has been> growing clearer that the remaining 
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Jews in Eastern Europe are again to be penalised. Most 
of the accused are Jews, and the greatest emphasis has been 
laid on their origins and on the help and encouragement that 
they gave to the new state of Israel. It is true that Com- 
munism is traditionally anti-Zionist ; but it is conveniently 
forgotten that four years ago this in no way prevented the 
Russians from making every effort to win Israel over to the 
Communist camp. Slansky and his friends were only 
furthering this opportunist policy ; now they are paying the 
penalty for its failure. 

In the Prague trial the Zionist organisations in Czecho- 
slovakia were alleged to be tools of the “US imperialists ” 
who used them as channels through which to carry out their 
subversive and espionage activities. The virulence of these 
attacks suggests that the Russians have finally decided to 
turn their backs on Israel. They have done so largely out 
of chagrin that their dogmatic conviction that liberation from 
an “ imperialist power ” would pave the way for a Communist 
state has proved to be wrong. As a by-product of this 
situation they have acquired a good deal of Arab support. 
Anti-Zionism is not, however, officially accompanied by anti- 
Semitism ; a careful distinction is still drawn between the 
two. All the same it looks as if Gottwald, Gheorgiu-Dej and 
the rest are using the latent anti-semitism of the East 
Europeans as a safety valve for popular discontent. 


* * * 


Umbrage at Unesco 


_ Among the ten specialist agencies set up by or linked 
with the United Nations, the UN Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation has long been conspicuous for its 
failure to show results commensurate with the effort and 
money put into it. This failure is at the bottom of Unesco’s 
present troubles. Its Director-General, Dr Torres Bodet, 
declared in his speech of resignation last week that he was 
disillusioned at the lack of a “‘ community of ideals ” between 
the member nations, and some of the smaller members have 
accused the United States, Britain and France, which provide 
over half of Unesco’s funds, of trying to put an end to its 
work. These exaggerated charges were provoked by the 
decision, supported by 29 members against 21, to scale down 
Dr Torres Bodet’s proposed budget of $20,500,000 for the 
next two years fo $18 million, or about the same as the 19§2 
level—a decision which does not affect the additional 
$5 million due to Unesco next year from UN technical 
assistance funds. In resisting the Director-General’s 
demands, the majority group made it clear that they had not, 
like him, lost faith ; they were merely pressing for economy 
in some of the more costly and less productive fields into 
which Unesco has strayed. Their case was the stronger 
because it is obvious that, despite the attempt to concentrate 
its efforts made in 1950, Unesco is still dispersing its resources 
too widely. 

Six years after its birth, many of its activities are still in 
the stage of experiment and preliminary study, and it is 
busily setting up even more specialist bodies, whose appear- 
ance necessitates further co-ordinating committees. Its 

“interests range from the unworldly “Studies of Social 
Problems Likely to Create National and International 
Tensions ” to such banal publications as “ Newsreels Across 
the World,” and its output of bibliographies, monographs and 
bulletins is now vast. Admittedly there are, embedded in its 
programme like infrequent currants in a suet pudding, a 
number of practical and badly needed projects ; but perhaps 
Unesco’s gravest fault is the way it relegates these encourag- 
ing items to a minor place. It seems to have no idea of the 
importance of presenting the peoples who support it with 
evidence that it can produce concrete results. Support for 

. its ideals is still widespread ; but, with its shocking proposals 
to build a skyscraper in the Bois de Boulogne and its decision 
to spend an extra $300,000 by holding its next conference in 
Montevideo fresh in their memories, few people will doubt 
that Unesco has scope for economies. ' 
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Soft Spots for Stalin 


It is highly encouraging to find an American public 
figure whose main concern is economics but who at the same 
time shows such a keen appreciation for the implications of 
political events as Ambassador F. L. Anderson, deputy of 
the Mutual Security Agency. Mr Anderson, speaking 
recently before an audience in Washington, not only gave a 
masterly analysis of Stalin’s new orthodoxy but also drew 
from it some important morals for the West. He rejected 
the popular view that the recent Soviet Party Congress pro- 
duced a farrago of self-delusion and misunderstanding about 
the West. Instead he argued that in many respects the 
Russian leaders showed a penetrating insight into weaknesses 
that the Communists intend to exploit to the full. 


In all probability, said Mr Anderson, Stalin has found the 
Western fabric soft in at least four spots. First, by seeking 
to turn themselves into a self-sufficient bloc of nations the 
Communists have shut the free world out of important 
markets and sources of supply. So far the West has failed 
to respond to the challenge on a scale vast enough “to 
build at home and around the world new sources for raw 
materials and new markets for~ products.” This policy, 
moreover, has hit western Europe far harder than the United 
States. Indeed, it has helped along with the shortage of 
capital and other factors, to retard European_ production. 
The consequent disparity between rates of industrial 
expansion on the two sides of the Atlantic puts a 
heavy strain on relations. between the dollar and non- 
dollar worlds. Also apparent to Stalin is the tension inherent 
in the patron-client relationship between the United States 
and Western Europe. Annual grants from Congress try 
tempers all round, but so far no satisfactory alternative has 
been found. In Mr Anderson’s words, 


We have not yet built new economic relationships within 
the Atlantic community and between the Atlantic community 


and the rest of the free world that are self-sustaining and 
businesslike. 


Finally, Stalin’s theses show an awareness of the defects in 
Nato. In spite of the close military co-operation that has 
been established, many of the most delicate problems—largely 
political and economic ones—are settled bilaterally between 
the United States and each single ally. A pattern of this 
kind, in which the United States invariably appears as a 
disputant, tends to leave Europeans with the impression that 
they are being bullied by a stronger ally. The west has yet 
to mend its ways and transform Nato into a body that takes 


joint decisions in the face of what Mr Anderson calls “ sly, 
subtle dangers.” 


Russia in the Reith Lectures 


A capacity for being broadminded, for seeing both sides 


of a question and understanding the other man’s point of* 


view, is one of the great virtues of a liberal culture. It may, 
however, be carried beyond the optimum of impartiality to 
that point of unfairness.to one’s own case which Americans 
call “leaning over backward.” Professor Arnold Toynbee 
seems to have been suffering from such an excess of magna- 
nimity in the first of the series of Reith lectures which he is 
currently broadcasting under the title of “The World and 
the West.” His theme is the clash of civilisations—a subject 
which he has studied in detail over the entire field of world 
history. In the Reith lectures, however, he is very definitely 
relating all this to the present international situation, and any 
unbalanced emphasis, which for professional historians might 
be merely a stimulating paradox, is liable to have a political 


effect which Professor Toynbee himself probably would not 
desire. 


THE ECONOMIST, Novembe, 
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- In the initial talk.of the series Professor Toynbe- 
listeners to look back at the past: YDS Urges his 


When we look at the encounter between Russia and 
West in the historian’s instead of the journalist’: perspec 
‘we Shall see that over a period of several centuries eis % 
in 1945 the Russians have had the same reason for lookine 
askance at the west that we westerners feel that 
looking askance at Russia today. 


But if the record is to be viewed “ in the historian’s instead 
of the journalist’s perspective,” it is important that the 
historian should give a fair summary of the historical facts 
Professor Toynbee, however, speaks only of “ this threat t 
Russia from the west, which has been a constant threat from 
the thirteenth century until 1945,” and recalls invasions of 

Russia by Polish, Swedish, French and German armies, with. 
out making any mention-.of Russia’s own expansion and con- 
quests of non-Russian “western” lands—the Baltic 
provinces, Finland and Poland—or the southward advance 
which created the “ Eastern Question.” 


From the time of Peter the Great Russia was reckoned one 
of the Great Powers of Europe and certainly ncither the 
weakest nor the least ambitious. Nor does the idea of “ the 
west” as a sort of confederacy perpetually encroaching on 
Russia correspond to the real course of history. When 
Napoleon invaded Russia he had previously crushed Austria 
and Prussia and was still at war with Britain; on each 
occasion when the Germans have invaded Russia, they have 
also been waging war against Britain and France. It would 
be indeed regrettable if the contemporary tensions of the 
“cold war” were to produce retrospectively a picture of 
Russia as the eternal villain of European history ; but it is 
even more regrettable for the British public to be presented 
by a famous historian with the myth of an innocent and 
pacific Muscovite who has become justly embittered by six 
hundred’ years of “ western” aggression. 


we have for 







































* j , * 
Vive L’Empereur 

The new Emperor is to be Napoleon III. He puts down 
all constitutions, all political rights, all political power, 
but his own ; and he ascends the throne, with the 
of the people, a complete despot. 


consent 
It will be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that he succeeds to all the power of 


the first Bonaparte. . . . Napoleon had .. . the whole | 
civil administration to form—the church to reorganise—_  } 
the courts of law to establish—even the rights of property || 
to define, distinguish, and protect. Having the army in 


his hand, he had all the civil and social rights of the 
people, unsettled by the revolution, at his mercy. What 
he then established, the organisation he gave to the church, 


the completely despotic power, so many cyrtai!ments of 
it, which is supposed to be possessed by Louis Napo!con. 
No usurpation that would be tolerated could poss.dly 
place in his hands all the power of the first Napoleon 


to the courts of law, and the rights of property he then ff} 
settled, have not since been much disturbed. They have, |} 
on the contrary, been confirmed and strengthened by their |} 
continued existence, and are now so many barriers against 

| 


He is only, therefore, in one sense a despot—a despot |} 
over the political organisation of France; and its social |} 
or civil organisation, now the steady growth of rcarly | 
half a century, he may hardly dare to meddle with. He 
will be as unable, therefore, as his immediate predecessors} 
to prevent violent revolutions hereafter, by any other 

means than by adopting such a system of Government 


as will secure the prosperity of the people, and <!.0w 
France to share fully in the increasing industry and 
increasing wealth of the world. 


The Cronomist 


November 27, 1852 
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~ They'll wrap it up for us ”’* 


How much our Christmas shopping owes to paper ! 
Where should we be without the tough kraft wrapping 
paper from the famous Aylesford mills or that shiny 
sulphite paper so gaily printed ? These are the papers 
that meet to-day’s demands for bags and wrappings — 


and carrier bags — of the first quality. Protecting 


| 
| 


and enhancing countless products, they are examples 
of the many ways in which the Reed Paper Group 
is continually extending the field of paper’s usefulness, 


* There is no shortage of paper to-day. 






ALBERT E, REED & CO. LTD 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
ad — bye * POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

LES LTD - 8. R. FREEMAN & WeESCOTT LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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Now that Christmas is near, why not 
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For your intelligent 
JSriends overseas 


make the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly your gift to friends and 
relations overseas? The annual 
subscription is low, and your gift 
becomes a constantly-recurring 
pleasure. The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, with its fine 
reviews, articles and comments 
is the next-best-thing to its 
famous sire, the Manchester 
Guardian. It will be so wel- 

come to the exile abroad. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 

Manchester 2. Yearly Rates: Surface Mail 18/6. Special Air Edtn: Europe 38/4 

U.S. and Canada 47/6. Middle East and North Africa 47/-. South Africa and 

Far East 55/8. Australasia, China and Japan 64/4. A greetings card will be sent 
with the first copy if requested. 
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The George Inn, Southwark (Property of the National Trust) 


MONG the many ancient and famous buildings which the 

Capital possesses, the George Inn, Southwark, beloved by 
Dickens, is often overlooked by the visitor. As one of the last 
of the great coaching inns of the Borough, it remains a link with 
the distant past. 


oo Bank Limited, too, has cherished traditions and at 
68, Lombard Stréet, the panlpat Ses Leadon Office of the Bank, a 
banking business is reputed to have been carried on since 1563. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 
Lonpon District Orrice: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 


a HEAD OFFICE : WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
IN Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1952) - + - £339,517,017 
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JUBILEE OF 
BRITAIN’S LARGEST BOARD MILLS 





. LOS x —* 


Fill up your favourite briar with 
deliberation, light up with care and 
then settle down to that long slow coo} 
smoke which calms a troubled world, to 
a full flavour and a rich aroma which 
are the answer to all your problems . . . 
The secret is that combination of 
choicest Virginian with a large propor- 
tion of rarest Yenidje (Turkish) leaf 
known to the discriminating pipe 

smoker as 
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Thames Board Mills in 1902. | 
Today the floor space is 
nearly 50 acres 





years of 
progress 


The milestones of the last half century 



















minutes 


\ 

mark the progress of Thames Board Mills permanhour... 
Limited. From small beginnings this Too mushy Gesinesete suffer from 

. . three way time losses . . . time |ost 
organization has grown to be the largest Sectieliheateattiar of day or chifts ' 
; ; : ‘tt ; : time lost-through early knock) iy off 
of its kind in the British Empire, unique for breaks o leaving and time 'o« 
in technical experience, ahead in all-round By wormers tying to find out what 
o'clock it is. T.R. Time Contr j 
1 i reduces such losses and extra 

efficiency, sull expanding - — and more productive minutes from every ; 
capabilities, an organization which serves man hour. It improves work: ; 
. . . relationships and gives Manage nt y 

the nation unobtrusively yet essentially. essential wages and job costin; ; 

; statistics—all especially vita! ! 

! 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Purfleet, Essex & Warringtoh, Lancs 







“ THAMES BOARD ” for cartons, ete ; 
“ FIBERITE” solid and corrugated 
packing cases ; “ ESSEX” Wallboard 


An Enterprise of Telephone Rentals Lim oy 
Head Office, Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, %.W- 
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Letters to the Editor 


Living With the Dollar 


As alt discussion on this subject 
| co end with what the Americans 
{ do, perhaps you will allow me to 
my own formula, in the safe 
knowledge that the Americans are very 
to adopt it. 
Rriectly, they should work only in the 
morning. The’ advantages accruing, 
spart trom the closing of the dollar gap, 
would be incalculable. 
st the first gain would be that the 
t wnt drop in their gross national pro- 
d vould reduce the huge proportion 
of their contribution to Nato, Uno and 
other international agencies. This would 
remove a main cause of the almost obses- 
sive jealousy and resentment felt by 
America’s allies and beneficiaries. 


Secondly, she would be able to out- 
flank her left-wing critics abroad by 
being the first country to bring leisure 

s workers. 

Finally, with the product of liberal 
capitalism no longer so patently superior 

that of Socialism, Russia might decide 
i no longer necessary to encompass the 
destruction of the bourgeoisie through- 
sur the world.—Yours faithfully, 


idon, S.W.t =W.M.G. Brown 
x ‘ 
sir, There appear to be two main 


; at which your dollar prognoses 
1y prove too gloomy. First, if, as 
ms quite likely, the continuing quest 

“fair shares” and the desire to be 

{ “aid” leads to the adoption of 

the common defence budget, with 
sional dues assessed largely by refer- 
ence to a progressive tax scale like the 
American, there will take place a reduc- 
tion in most European partners’ net 
defence dues, both relatively and abso- 
But since the need to strengthen 
the European sector of the common 
defence, both in arms facilities and in 
men, is urgent, North American accept- 
ince of Nato’s annual recommendations 
governing the needs of this sector could 
vell mean additional defence expendi- 
ture on this side of the Atlantic of 
upwards of $5 billion annually over and 
ibove what is now, quite wrongly, 
lescribed as military and defence- 
support “ aid,” 
Secondly, though for some years ahead 
iiitle additional net dollar outflow can be 
x pected from private investors, there has 
cn increasing evidence of a strong 
\merican desire to see a large new inter- 
 ivonal fund established for the develop- 
cnt of basic capital facilities in under- 
‘cveloped areas. It is not so many years 
‘0 that Mr Harold Stassen, the new 
nict of the Mutual Security Agency, 
pudlicly “urged that America devote 


‘9 per cent of her national income to ° 


“<'ping the rest of the world. And 
‘hough President Truman’s proposal 
Cas defence expenditure declines, part 
' the finance thereby freed be devoted 
' this end is much more modest, it is 
Unreasonable to anticipate annual 
utlays Of some $10 billion, largely in 





dollars, taking place within a few years. 
Particularly is this so if a wider interpre- 
tation is given to the concept of “ under- 
developed areas.” 


There are many such areas within the 
Commonwealth, and provided your main 
premise of greater cohesion between .the 
dollar and sterling areas holds, large 
additional dollar earnings should accrue 
to Britain and Europe. In this context 
it is worth recalling that most of the 
dollars provided by the recent Inter- 
national Bank loan to Southern Rhodesia 
are flowing to this country.—Yours 
faithfully, J. L. Grsson 

Caterham 


British Industry at 
Luxemburg 


Sir,—In your issue of November 22nd, 
in the course of comments on the recent 
meeting of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
and the United Kingdom delegation, at 
which leaders of the British coal and 
steel industries were present, you quote 
a paragraph from my speech. Perhaps 
you will permit me to correct this quota- 
tion which contains the word “disputes ” 
instead of the word “issues,” which 
was the term used and contained in 
the circulated copy of the speech. The 
sentence in question should therefore 
read as follows: 


“In our view, the rules and regula- 
tions which will govern our relationship 
should be based on experience in dealing 


with practical issues rather than on gen- 


eral principles.”—Yours faithfully, 
Ceca M. WEir 
UK Delegation to the High Authority 
Luxemburg 


Bank Salaries 


Sir,—The book “ Professional 
People,” reviewed in your columns last 
week, doubtless has great merits. May 
one express the hope that most of its 
facts are more reliable than the authors’ 
refererices to banking as a career ? 


We are told that a bank official “ may 
mot be earning more than {600 a 
year by the time he is 35, and he may 
get less than £1,000 as a manager.” At 
any rate in one member of the Big Five 
banks. (and conditions do not differ 
fundamentally between them), none of 
the managers or executives receives less 
than £1,000 on first appointment ; many 
branch managers are paid {£2,000 or 
more, quite apart from the relatively 
large number of head office officals 
above that level. 


An ordinary clerk on the minimum 
salary scale receives in London £875 
at the age of 39; yet the authors quote 
a figure of £800 for a fully qualified 
actuary at 35 as evidence for their 
remarkable statement that “ insurance 
employees do a little better than bank 
clerks.”—Yours faithfully. 

W. Manninc Dacey 
London, E.C.3 : 


Eggs Going to Town? 


Sir,—I cannot let go unchallenged Mr 
King’s accusation that the continuation 
of the controlled distribution of eggs is 
to the advantage of the retailer. The 
latter traditionally prefers to serve his 
customers with the quantities they want 
when they want them, but equally he 
does noz want the product so expensive 
that the majority of his customers cannot 
afford to buy it. Many of us believe 
that a controlled distribution should only 
be abolished when there are sufficient 
supplies available to let the normal func- 
tioning of the price mechanism work 
without driving the product out of reach 
of a large section of our customers. 


Anyone who has studied figures show- 
ing the steady growth of* multiple. food 
shops before the war cannot believe that 
restrictions and guaranteed profit 
margins are needed to ensure the suc- 
cess of this type of retail business.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.E.1 ALAN J. SAINSBURY 
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: The 
| Knightsbridge Service 


#| guarantees the supply of the 
| latest novels up to 15/- and 
s 6s. non-fiction up to 30/-. Books 
at still higher prices are 
B| included in this service. 


Each librarian attends to 
a limited number of sub- 
scribers only, ensuring a 
personal service to each. 
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The subscription rates in- 
clude free exchange by van 
within Harrods delivery area. 
| Special post-paid rates are 
quoted for the country. 
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There is also a Children’s 
Library with a wide selection 
B 6 of books for all ages. 


: Write for either Library 
. Prospectus 


HARRODS LTD LONDON sWi 
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Commonwealth Democritus 


Jan Christian Smuts. By his son, J. C. Smuts. Cassell. 568 pages. 258. 


The life of a great man by his son is 
sure of a friendly welcome. This book 
contains, as it was bound to-do, a wealth 
of interesting detail about Smuts’s 
personal and family life, and the liberal 
quotations from his writings and 
speeches provide excellent material for 
forming a judgment on the range of his 
powers. It is interesting though not 
always illuminating on South African 
history. Those parts of it which deal 
with the wider world are, however, full 
of elementary mistakes. 

Democritus, the most brilliant of the 
Greek physical philosophers, was born at 
Abdera, a city otherwise proverbial for 
the stupidity of its citizens. 

Some such thought may float into the 
mind as one reads this book. Smuts was 
a man of extraordinary powers, and the 
more extraordinary in that he was born 

Boer, as they used to be called. Out- 
side the circle of his disciples and friends 
his own countrymen never really liked 
him. They regarded him much as the 
hearty athletes in an old-fashioned schoo] 
story regard the brainy little boy who 
never stops working and wins all the 
prizes.. They did not call him “a swot” 
but they called him “ slim,” which meant 
‘much too clever for us.” Although he 

‘S prime minister for fourteen. qears, 
his power was based mainlyon@hessup- 
port of the British half of the eiétterate. 

His career was as notable for its*breadth 
as for its length. At Cambridge, where 
he read law, the great F. W. Maitland 
described him as the most brilliant pupil 
he ever taught. At 28 he became the 
brain of Kruger’s cabinet in the last years 
of its existence. Ten years later he was, 
with expert British assistance, the 
principal architect of the constitution of 
the Union. Six years on again, he was 
commanding the army which conquered 
German East Africa. Summoned to 
England he was given the extraordinary 
position of a non-ministerial member of 
the War Cabinet. It is probably true to 
say that Lloyd George in the first war 
and Mr Churchill in the second both 
attached more weight to his counsel than 
fo that of any other of their colleagues. 
At the end of the first war almost any 
post, any career, that he liked to choose 
within the gift of the British Government 
was open to him. Would he, for 
example, like to be Viceroy of India ? 
But his roots were deep in South Africa. 
Democritus must back to Abdera; and 
after a protest against the Versailles 
peace-making which resounded through 
the world, he returned to face the flouts 
and jeers of his own countrymen. 


Defeated in the general election of 
1924 he proceeded. to write in a few 
months a highly original contribution 
to philosophy entitled “Holism and 
Evolution.” Eight years later, as Presi- 
dent of the British Association, he 
addressed its centenary gathering. How 
valuable that address may be is for 


scientists to say; but it is in any case 
amazing that a man whose public career 
had been given to law, war and politics 
for nearly forty years should be able to 
hold forth on electrons, protons, quantum 
theories and the like to an audience of 
first-class specialists in these fields. 

In 1939 he brought South Africa into 
the war by a narrow margin of votes. 
But for him it would probably have gone 
the way of Ireland. After a life of amaz- 
ing physical resilience he died at the age 
of eighty—killed, his son concludes, by 
over-indulgence in the aeroplane, which 
had enabled him for the previous ten 
years to dash to and fro across the hemis- 
pheres with an all too fatal facility. 


Britain and the Sudan 


By John Hyslop. The 
136 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Sudan Story. 
Naldrett Press. 


The Sudan: A Record of Achievement. 
By J. S. R. Duncan. Blackwood. 283 


pages. 12s. 6d. 


Of these two accounts of the present 
regime in the Sudan, one is written by 
the former editor of an English news- 
paper in Khartoum, and the other by an 
official of the Sudan Service. Mr 
Hyslop’s observant, informative and well 
illustrated story makes good reading of 
its kind. He likes the Sudanese, as nearly 
all Englishmen do, and gives first-hand 
sketches of economic projects in the 
Sudan, which are usually overshadowed 
by the cotton scheme in the Gezira. His 
clue to the success of Anglo-Sudanese 
relations is that both laugh at the same 
kind of joke. 

The title of Mr Duncan’s book truly 
reflects two-thirds of its contents. The 
pattern is simple: the modern Egyptians 
are the—villains; the heroes are the 
British and Sudanese of the old school 
who together established what the author 
calls a “ Golden Age.” Its decline is due 
to la trahison des clercs among the 
younger generation of Sudanese, and to 
the weakness and ineptitude of British 
Governments since 1919. Nevertheless 
the record of achievement is impressive, 
both during the first twenty years of 
pioneering and in the period of develop- 
ment since 1921. The devotion of the 
British staff to the interests of the 
Sudanese, which is the main theme of 
the book, is amply illustrated. One is 
left in no doubt that “ the Sudan for the 
Sudanese ” has been a cause as effectively 
pursued by the British in the Sudan as 
by the Sudanese nationalist politicians 
themselves. 


Mr Duncan writes with the emotion of 
one who has lived and worked among the 
majority of Sudanese who are far 
removed from nationalist politics. Yet 
his last chapter, a quarter of the whole, 
describing the development of an indi- 
genous political conscience and organisa- 
tion, is much the best part of the book, 
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even though it spells the end of Britis 
responsibility in the Sudan. No better 
account has appeared. 

Both books are retrospective and end 
on the same note. Mr Hyslop, the jour. 
nalist, affirms British friendship for the 
Sudanese, founded on the tradi of 
Gordon, Kitchener, Wingate, and kK ip- 
lirg’s Fuzzy-Wuzzies. Mr Duncan. the 
dedicated official, finds that th: 


‘ 


req! 
iCal 


achievement of the present Sudan 
Government is the mutual affection of 
the British and Sudanese leading “ to 
the kindling of the spirit of humanity, 
freedom, justice, and integrity.” The 
reader, however, may conclude that the 
more logical achievement has been the 
creation of a relatively small group of 
educated Sudanese who are waiting to 


take over the reins of government {rom 
British hands. 


After the British Raj 


The British Impact on India. 3y Sir 
Percival Griffiths. Macdonald. 


pages. 458. 


It is only four years since the British 
gave up direct responsibility for the 
government of India. Moreover, by the 
standards of Indian history, the length of 
their overlordship was short—not much 
more than a hundred years compared 
with five hundred of Moslem predomi- 
nance. It follows that any assessment 
of the British impact on India is at this 
stage no more than an interim report. 
There can still be no firm idea of what 
will last and what will not as a result 
of a century of British rule. But an 
interim report, presented with the 
judicious spirit and copious information 
of Sir Percival Griffiths’s study, can be— 
and is—extremely valuable. The author 
himself makes no attempt at prophecy. 
He would agree, with that serenity of 
judgment that characterises the whole 
book, that the permanent balance sheet 
cannot yet be drawn up. But even the 
immediate evidence is enough to under- 
line one fact. If western forms of 
political and social life do in fact flourish 
in India, the foundations will have been 
laid by British rule. 


Before the advent of the British, there 
was no “Indian” nationality. The 
political genius of the Hindus had only 
twice for brief periods produced India- 
wide institutions. The Mauryas and the 
Guptas are the exceptions of Indian 
history. When British influence began to 
increase in the eighteenth century, the 
Moslem empire of the Moguls was also 
in decay. By giving the continent 4 
central government, communications, 4 
single administration and a single work- 
ing language the British created Indian 
nationalism, By the mere fact of being 
foreign, they exacerbated it. By being 
on balance liberal, they gave it scope, 
even when, as in Bengal, it turned ‘0 
terrorism, 


So strong were both the centralising 
tendency of British rule and the revulsion 
against it that for a time they seemed 
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versatility in glass 


Glass was first made in the Sunderland district over 2 
thousand years ago. ‘Today, and for some generations, the | 
works of James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd. have been producing 
an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘ Pyrex’ brand, the 
original heat resisting glass in the world 


















An exclusive cigarette 
THE NATION’S 


{ 3 Re > 
NIGHTCAP ae the perfect Xmas gift 
In tumblers of heat-resisting eee % y e . 
* Pyrex.’ The favourite glass | a %. ; 
for all the family | > Setovete, PB oe. 














| John Player & Sons, Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lid 


FOR THE ROYAL 
AND MERCHANT NAVIES 


Well lights. Used extensively in Her 
Majesty’s ships and in ocean liners, 
cargo vessels, etc. where strength of 
glass and perfect light transmission 
are essential 













Christmas is a Cime 
for buying Records 


Nixa is the connoisseur’s fong-playing recgrd. in 
quality and musical content, Nixa Records are Such as 
to appeal to all whose taste is for good, (and often rare 
and unusual) music. Christmas is an excellent time 
to enjoy them. 


Nixa 


ORPHEUS IN THE UNDER 
WORLD (Oenbach). 












FOR THE HOME 


* Pyrex’ Colourware refriger- 
ator sets. Brighten the kitchen 
— decorate the table. In three 
colours : apple green, pastel 
= =) blue and primrose yellow. The 
n’ lids, by themselves, make most 
useful and attractive cocktail 
or hors-d’oeuvre dishes 
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CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 
Bach) 






: loists, rr —- Complete — —_ o- 
AND FOR THE HOME—THE GENUINE Symphony Orchestra, cond. | corded in Par cond. by Reng 













original oven-to-table glass 





JAMES A JOBLING & COLTD WEAR GLASS WORKS SUNDERLAND 


On 4 12 in. LP. Records 
PLP 201-1 to 201-4 


CHRISTMAS CONCERTO 
(Corelli) 

Vienna Symphony 
cond. Aaton Heiller. 


SONATA IN D MINOR 
(Vivaldi) 

Janos Starker, 
Mayer, piano. 
On one 12 in. L.P. Record 
PLP 540 


Orchestra, 


cello; Marilyn 


NIXA 12 in, LP. Records, 39/6 inc. P/T.; 10 in. L.P., 29/6 inc, P/T. 


Latest Catalogue of over 200 L.P. Records 
from Nixa Stockists, price 6d. or direct. 


NIXA RECORD CO., LTD., 35, PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 


On two 12 in. L.P. Records 
PLP 204-1 and 204-2 


SUITE No. 3 (Tchaikowsky) 
Concert Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra cond. by Walter Goehr. 
On one 12 in. L.P. Record 
CLP 1144 


SONATAS FOR GAMBA 
AND HARPSICHORD (Bach) 
David Soyer, cello; Herman 
Chessid, piano. 
On one 12 in. LP. Record 
CLP 





























The science of plant protection 





FRIEND 
OR FOE? 
















What this child becomes .... whether he grows 
to think of Democracy as a term of respect or of 
reproach .... depends largely on whether we in 
the West manage to help solve the world’s food 
problem during the next generation. For empty 
bellies are no guide to rational behaviour. 

At the Plant Protection Research Station at 
Fernhurst, scientists spend their days planning 
ways of beating the weeds and insect pests that rob 
crops of their full yield. The first selective 
weedkillers were tried out by them: the first 
insecticidal seed dressings, too. Backed by all 

the resources of Imperial Chemical Industries: 
tested and re-tested under actual field conditions, 
‘Plant Protection’ products are helping to make 
life better for millions of people yet unborn. 


Plant Protection Ltd > 
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THE ECO! 
ong enough to unite Hindu and 
Moslem in . common “Indian” reac- 


gon. The fact that Indian nationalism 
included q violent revival of traditional 
Hinduism was, as Sir Percival Griffiths 
makes clear, the chief réason for the 
breakdown unity and for partition. 
Fven so, two British legacies—the rule 
of law and a strong incorruptible 
bureaucracy —were sufficient after 1947 
to carry t two new nations on [to a 


measure of stability in spite of appalling 
massacres Rie = 

Yet western democratic institutions 
have fourished so far only when coupled 


with the existence of a large middle class 
and with a pervasive belief in western 
standards and ideals. Here the British 
legacy to India is more doubtful. The 
desire to train Indians for self-govern- 
ment was no doubt perfectly sincere and 
was accepted as early as the 1820’s as the 
goal of British policy, but certain aspects 
of British rule discouraged its develop- 
ment. The very centralising efficiency of 
British administration killed the rudi- 

it effective self-government of 
The collector’s paternal rule 


mentary b 


the villages 


overlaid the earlier village councils. 
Economic development also had a two- 

edged e On the one hand, the 

benefit to India of railway building, of 


immense schemes of irrigation and the 
introduction of whole new industries 
1 as tea planting was incalculable— 
well be studied carefully by 
engaged in technical assis- 
the other hand, the heyday 
rule in India coincided with 
he acceptance of laisser faire, 
and when the Indians—with the excep- 
brilliant group of Parsee families 
ibay—showed no interest in 
rial development, the Indian 
vernment did not think it any part of 
promote local enterprise. 
development took place but 
European « management. The 
of Indian industry dates 

m the first World War. The 
been that the- nineteenth cen- 


those now 


iVli 





tury did not bring with it a vast extea- 
sion of Indian middle and technical 
classes. Today the marrow basis of 
responsibility and education is a danger 
to the new states. 


_ Perhaps the safest immediate judgment 
is that British rule equipped India for 
fesponsibility and expansion within the 
tramework of sane and confident nine- 
teenth-century liberalism. Whether the 
¢quipment will survive the totalitarian 
ifrationalities of this century. is not yet 


Proven. Sir Percival Griffiths ends his 
oe ¢ work on a note of optimism, 
and the r 


reader, respecting his knowledge 
and judgment, can be content to share 
the hope y 
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Religion and the Orient 
The Mind of East Asia. By Lily Abegg. 
Tham 338 pages. 26s. 


It is unfortunate that Miss Abegg 
Writes so heavily, for her book is im- 
Portant. She js often obscure, some- 
times repetitious,- and always given to 
far too many quotations from German 


Philosophers and> psychiatrists, quota- 


ind Hudson, 





tions which usually do nothing for the 
argument except to distract from it. 
Nevertheless, those who persevere will 
be amply rewarded, for Miss Abegg’s 
experience and qualifications are unique, 
She is at once-a journalist, a philosopher 
and a psychologist. She has lived much 
of her life in East Asia, including Japan 
during the war, and she knows both the 
languages and the literatures. She can 
not only think both as an East Asian 
and as a European; she understands 
what happens when she makes the 
change-over from one to the other. 


Her main thesis is the contrast between 
the East Asian emphasis on totality and 
the imminence of God, and the 
Western concern with logic and the 
personality of God. The West, she 
argues, has developed its mind out of 
balance with its emotions, its intuitions, 
and its capacity for mystic experience ; 
whereas the East Asian has been con- 
cerned always to apprehend the universe 
not with one of his faculties alone, but 
with them all, and for him the aim is to 
re-live the life of the sages. He sees God 
in all things, and his aim is to absorb 
himself into this Universality by the 
renunciation of every desire which might 
distract him from contemplation. 


Miss Abegg illustrates her thesis by 
examples drawn from every aspect of 
contemporary Asian life—from a com- 
parison - between ‘Japanese and Chinese 
cruelty to the occasion when the 
Japanese Emperor could not review a 
particular garrison because it lay on a 
branch line where the rules prescribed 
second-class coaches, and the rules, of 
course, equally demanded a first-class 
coach for the Emperor. 


Making Great Britain 


England and Scotland, 1560-1707. By 
Douglas Nobbs. 
Library. 


Hutchinson’s University 


173 pages. 8s. 6d. 


This latest addition to a well-known 
series finds itself in proper company, for 
it is an authoritative monograph and it 
makes pleasant reading. Mr Nobbs’s 
theme is not, as the title might suggest, 
the diplomatic history of the two 
countries, but their interna] politics— 
both action and theory. It shows English 
and Scottish history as parallel and tnter- 
related but not, except in connection with 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 
1643 and the Union of 1707, inter- 
dependent. 


An introductory survey of the main 
trends in the political thought of the 
two nations covers the whole period. 
This is clear, terse and fair, but it is 
surprising to find here no notice of 
Filmer (whose “ Patriarcha” is, however, 
mentioned on page 151 and appears in 
the bibliography), and none’ whatsoever 
of Hobbes, the spokesman of the Crom- 
wellian regime, or of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
whose ideas underlay the Scottish Act of 
Security (1704). There follow analyses 
of the political, ecclesiastical and 
economic aspects of the “ mute commion- 
wealth” of Scotland (the phrase is 
adapted from Sir Thomas Craig) and of 
the Tudor commonwealth in England. 
The balance of forces. in Church and 
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State—crown, privy council and parlia- 
ment, gentry and towns, episcopalian, 
puritan and presbyterian—always un- 
certain in Scotland and becoming uneasy 
in the later days of Elizabethan England, 
was subjected after 1603 to teat strains. 
These produced, in succession, the 
“Conservative Revolution” (the return 
in 1641 to a balanced corfStitution), the 
“Radical Revolution,” when Indepen- 
dents, sectaries, presbyterian high-flyers 
and soldiers got their heads, and the 
“ Bloodless Revolution,” which, after the 
crown’s efforts to recapture its traditional 
prerogative, left parliament in virtual 
control. The Union followed as a con- 
sequence setting up two sovereign— 
or nearly sovereign—parliaments. 

The canvas is large and the brushwork 
bold ; as with every work Conceived on 
this scale, it is easy enough to point to 
debatable conclusions, On two larger 
issues the book is open to serious objec- 
tion. The economy of Elizabethan 
England and of contemporary Scotland—~ 
land-use, industry, commerce, finance 
and social organisation—is fully treated 
in relation to political conflict’; but from 
1603 this element is forgotten until, a few 
pages before the end, a brief and retro- 
spective bow is made in its direction, 
Secondly, the-Union of 1707 (which 
might well serve as the unifying theme as 
well as the terminus ad quem) surely. 
deserves fuller considération than is 
possible in the six pages allotted to it. 
The . broad picture is, however, well 
executed ; the style is agreeable; and 
the contribution to the appraisal of 
British political development is real. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
The Big Change 





Washington, DC 


HE “change” for which the American people voted is 

now taking shape with a speed for which it is difficult 
to find a historical parallel. In the first week after the election 
General Eisenhower seemed more concerned to emphasise 
that he is at present not responsible for American policy 
than to prepare for the time when he will be. But last week 
it became daily clearer that the leisurely interregnum 
provided for by the Constitution is no longer feasible now 
that the United States is the leading world power. The 
General began the week with a grim but informative inter- 
view with the President and his senior advisers at the White 
House in which, so Mr Truman said later with more than a 
little relish, “he seemed rather appalled at all that the 
President needs to know in order to reach decisions,” and 
departed for New York laden with.a three volume brief on 
the world situation and the functioning of the American 
government. Since then he has been announcing the names 
of the members of his Cabinet almost daily, thus giving the 
new Secretaries time to digest the appalling accumulation of 
facts in the government files before they have to decide 
what use to make of them. 


Although the American Cabinet is utterly dissimilar from 
the British in that its members are responsible only to the 
President and not to Congress, and there is no principle of 
collective responsibility, the President’s choice of his “ official 
family ” is limited. Even a President who so clearly dragged 
his party into office as General Eisenhower must consider 
sectional feeling, must take account of the balance of power 
within his party, and must satisfy ambition where to thwart 
it would weaken him. General Eisenhower’s appointments 
show that he is both broadly aware of the limitations and 
at the same time is determined not to be too closely bound 
by them. 


Thus two New Yorkers, Mr Dulles and Mr Brownell, 
the new Secretary of State and the new Attorney General, 
are balanced by appointments from the industrial middle 
west, Mr C. E. Wilson of Michigan at the Department of 
Defence, Mr George Humphrey of Ohio at the Treasury, and 
Mr Arthur Summerfield, also from Michigan, as Postmaster- 
General. The farm states contribute Mr Harold Stassen of 
Minnesota as the Mutual Security Administrator, and the far 
west Governor Douglas McKay of Oregon, who goes to the 
Department of the Interior, and Mr Ezra Taft Benson, a 
Mormon from Utah with farming experience, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr Sherman Adams, now Governor of 
New Hampshire, who as the President’s Assistant will be a 
civilian chief-of staff, represents the rock-ribbed Repub- 
licanism of New England. The appointment of Mrs Oveta 
Culp Hobby as Federal Security Administrator with a place 
in the Cabinet is a graceful tribute both to the importance of 
the women’s vote in the General’s election and to the defec- 
tion of Texas from the Democratic fold. The only area 
unrecognised thus-far in the General’s appointments, with 
only the Secretaryships of Labour and Commerce still to be 
filled, is Massachusetts and this will probably be cleared up 


when the puzzle of Senator Lodge’s role in the new Adminis. 
tration is solved. 


In dealing with the balance of power within the Repub- 
lican party General Eisenhower has made no major conces- 
sion to Senator Taft. Mr Dulles and Mr Brownell are close 
associates of Governor Dewey, the Senator’s arch enemy, 
Although Mr Dulles has of late managed to render himself 
unobjectionable to the Senator, Mr Stassen, by throwing 
Minnesota’s votes to the General at the Republican conven. 


_tion, ensured Mr Taft’s defeat on the first ballot ; both 


Governor McKay and Governor Adams have been “ Ike ’ 
supporters from the beginning. Mr Humphrey could be 
called a Taft man, but he was not actually on the Senator's 
list of suitable candidates for the Cabinet. Only Mr Benson 
and Mr Summerfield have been picked off that famous list, 
although they receive jobs which control a large share of the 
minor patronage. It is not impossible that in the end the 
Republican Old Guard has decided it is more interested in 
patronage than policy. 


is 


Mr John Foster Dulles needs, as the saying goes, no 
introduction. There is little doubt that. personally the 
General would have preferred Mr Paul Hoffman for the State 
Department, but Mr Dulles’s claims were formidable. 
Probably no Secretary of State since John Hay undertook 
the same office for President McKinley begins with a longer 
experience of international affairs or a more thorough know- 
ledge of the mechanics of diplomacy. His relations with the 
next Congress should be good, an important advance com- 
pared with the past few years. He is an extremely skilful 
negotiator whose religious convictions do not blind him to 
the beauties of a hard bargain. It is no use pretending that 


he is not a controversial figure or that his career does not , 


revea] great inconsistencies of view. But Mr Dulles has 
been cast in an impossible role ever since he came to Wash- 
ington in 1944 to try to keep the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter out of party politics. He has had to straddle 
the gap between the Republican party and the State Depart- 
ment, representing the.one to other, advising, interpreting, 
but never with power or responsibility. It is only fair to 
expect that the inconsistencies in his behaviour will disappear 
with the achievement of his life’s ambition and the acquisition 
of full responsibility for American foreign policy. 


Mr Harold Stassen, like Mr Dulles, is an ambitious man 
whose power to harm the new Administration has been 
averted by taking him into it. He is no longer the boy 
wonder who, in 1940 at the age of thirty-three, was Governor 
of Minnesota; a great deal of disappointment has come 
his way since then, including two unsuccessful bids for the 
Republican nomination. Whether his prejudice against 


‘‘ AMERICAN SURVEY "’ is prepared partly in the | 
United States, partly in London. Thnee iteane which 


are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. : 
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giving, American aid to any country with a socialist economy 
will survive his first contact with the highly sophisticated 
calculations of the Mutual Security Agency remains to be 
geen. But if, as some MSA officials argue, the immediate 
necessity is to increase the level of American aid to Asia, 
Mr Stassen, with his known sympathy for this idea, may 
be the best man to sell it to Congress and the public. 


Mr Charles Erwin Wilson, the head of the General Motors 
Corporation (who is fatally confused in the public mind 
with Mr Charles Edward Wilson, the head of the General 
Flectric Company, who was President Truman’s Defence 
Mobiliser for two years after the Korean outbreak), is an 
unexpected choice for Secretary of Defence. His appoint- 
ment reflects General Eisenhower’s respect, and that of the 
US Army, for the captains of industry, but it is to be hoped 
that no one is under any illusion that running the enormous 
enterprise of the Pentagon is remotely like running an indus- 
trial undertaking, however large. The appointment of Mr 
Wilson, who has no political or official experience of any 
kind, makes it likely that the current division of power 
within the Pentagon, under which the civilian Secretary 
deals only with administrative and production matters while 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the last word on strategy, will 
be continued. It was probably too much to expect that the 
new President would appoint a Knox or a Forrestal to an 
office over which he clearly expects to exercise great influence 
himself. 

* 


The most unexpected appointment of all was that of Mr 
George Humphrey, the president of the M. A. Hanna com- 
pany, the great Cleveland ironmasters, to the Treasury. Mr 
Humphrey is one of those industrialists who have worked 
their way up by means of the law and the position of corpora- 
tion counsel. He is what bankers call a “ sound” man and, 
although he is less likely to quarrel with the Federal Reserve 
Board than his recent predecessors, he is equally unlikely to 
restore the Treasury to the position as one of the great 
policy-making departments of the government which Hamil- 
ton and Gallatin intended it to have. 


It is an axiom of American politics that the Department 
of the Interior must be headed by a westerner, for most of 
its business is with the public land and river projects west 
of the Mississippi. Governor McKay is the type of good- 
hearted energetic westerner who, though he disapproves of 
many current federal projects, will do the same kind of 
Pragmatic and sensible job as his predecessors. Mr Brownell 
was clearly a candidate for the Cabinet for he, more than 
anyone, converted the amateurish Eisenhower movement in 
the weeks before the Republican convention into a pro- 


. fessional political organisation. In his campaigns with and 


tor Governor Dewey, Mr Brownell has acquired a kind of 
disinterested toughness which will stand him in good stead 
against Senator McCarthy when the Senator turns his witch 
hunt on the new Administration. 


Except for the Secretaries of State and of Defence the 
relative importance of these appointments will depend on the 
way the President-elect organises his Cabinet and his relatigns 
with Congress : whether he seeks a common denominator 
of agreement from his Cabinet or whether he treats it as a 
oa formality like his two predecessors, weighting 

is reliance on the advice he receives in accordance with the 
Capabilities of the individual adviser. One thing is certain : 
ae with the intelligent and efficient Mr Sherman Adams to 
a the sprawling executive office for him, President 

isenhower will find many problems on his desk which cannot 
reduced to the famous one sheet of notepaper. 
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Teaching by Tape 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


It is curious that Americans should be the world’s worst 
linguists when immigration has caused so many languages to 
be spoken in the United States. But it has always been rare 
for more than one to be spoken by the same person. The 
immigrants themselves often continue to speak their mother 
tongue until death, and acquire only a smattering of English, 
if any. Their sons and daughters,anxious to conform and get 
ahead, speak mainly English, though this one generation must 
speak a foreign language at home, since the parents under- 
stand nothing else. This is the end of the family’s bilin- 
gualism ; the immigrants’ grandchildren speak only English. 


Except among the wealthy, highly-educated few, know- 
ledge of a second language is something of a social liability, 
reminding the hearer of recent foreign origins perhaps better 
forgotten. In any case, it is a generation since immigration 
was reduced to a comparative trickle. By and large, Ameri- 
cans abroad speak English—a little more loudly, if anything, 
than usual. Now that the United States is so deeply, if 
reluctantly, involved in international affairs, the handicap 
of a single language has become a serious diplomatic liability. 
The homegoing government expert, indeed even the business 
man, now complains that he is embarrassed by his linguistic 
ineptitude. Consequently, there is a demand for men and 
women who speak foreign languages which is out of all pro- 
portion to the available supply ; fluency in a language cannot 


be acquired as rapidly as international responsibility. If © 


linguists cannot be found for relatively well-paid posts, the 
shortage of language instructors—ill-paid except at top levels 
—is certainly no less acute. 


Against this background of real necessity something of a 
major revolution is taking place in methods of teaching foreign 
languages. If the efficiency of a course of instruction is 
judged by the number of students who can attain a given 
level of proficiency in a fixed time and with a fixed number of 
instructors, then the new methods are much more than twice 
as effective as the traditional ones. Quantitatively, even if 
not qualitatively, the achievement is real. _ 

* 


Much simplified, the new system amounts to this: each 
instructor holds formal classes on the traditional pattern, and 
these are attended by his students for, say, six hours a week. 
Approximately double this time is spent by each student each 
week listening to recordings made by the instructor. To the 
instructor’s recorded questions, the student records his own 
answers. At any moment, he may listen to the combined 
result, and some of the students’ recordings are checked by 
the instructor. 


So far, there is little originality in the new system. Schools 
have used language records for many years, and recorded 
correspondence courses have been available ever since the 
invention of the gramophone. Records can even be bought 
today which teach parrots to express themselves in five 
languages. The important difference is that the new record- 
ings are “ personalised ”; they are made by the student’s own 

instructor, who can modify them to fit the needs of his class, 
and the student can record his own efforts and compare them 
with the official version. 


For this to be economically feasible, it is obvious that a 
recording device is needed which uses simple and cheap 
equipment as well as a cheap recording medium, and requires 
a minimum of technical knowledge to operate. On all these 
counts, the traditional disc recorder is ruled out and the 
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ubiquitous, robust, almost fool-proof tape recorder is the 
answer, with a beehive of cubicles, each equipped for 
individual private listening and-recording. 

The pioneer “language laboratory” of this type, which 
makes extensive use of electronic aids, is at the Institute. of 
Languages and Linguistics, a part of the Foreign. Service 
School at Georgetown University, in Washington, D.C. Here 
sixty courses are given in thirty-two different languages, from 
Arabic to Tagalog, earning every year, simple arithmetic 
suggests, a gross annual income of about $500,000. The 
system was developed in its present form by the director of 
the institute, Mr Leon Dostert, who was General Eisen- 
hower’s interpreter during the last war and originated the 
simultaneous translation system used at the first Nuremberg 
trial and now used by the United Nations. Today, there are 
some fifty “laboratories” throughout the world (including 
one in Puerto Rico, one in the Pacific, and one at Shape head- 
quarters, near Paris), largely patterned on the Dostert 
original. The most unexpected is the one worked out by Jesuit 
Georgetown for the government of Communist Jugoslavia. 


A complete laboratory consists of from five to two hundred 
tape machines, each in a partially soundproof cell lined on 
three sides with acoustic tile, but open at the top, each 
equipped with a pair of headphones and (when necessary) a 
hand microphone. The degree of acoustic isolation provided 
is of course incomplete, but..adequate for quiet speaking, 
while the headphonés provide not only a freedom from dis- 
tractions, but also a real aid to concentration. As the tape is 
played it may be stopped at any time, reversed, replayed as 
often as desired; tapes do not wear out. 


The mechanics of providing students with their teacher’s 
tapes vary, of course, from installation to installation. At the 
larger centres copies of the instructor’s master tape are made, 
and stocked at a university store: At the beginning of the 
ecademic year, a student purchases three tapes at $3.50 each. 
As he finishes with one, it is traded for another ; as many as 
s:venty-five half-hour tapes may be used in a single course. 
Cn turning in the last three tapes, he receives a refund of 
$2.50 a tape, thereby securing perhaps 30 hours of instruction 
for $3.00, or 10 cents, the price of one large Coca-Cola, an 
hour. This fantastically low price is possible because a tape 
can be completely “ erased ” and used again several hundred 
times. The charge for classroom work is, of course, less 
modest, but the tape procedure does enable one instructor 

’ to handle many more students than would otherwise be the 
case, and thus helps to keep the total cost low. 

Enthusiasts for this remarkable scheme can justly claim 
that their students acquire far greater fluency, and better 
verbal understanding, than these taught by older methods 
over a similar period. Indeed, one “old style” instructor 
recently admitted that Georgetown students, after one year, 
seemed .conversationally the equal of his own after three. 
Criticism of the laboratory system is mainly directed at the 
fact that it does not seem to give the advanced student any 
comparable advantage. Since this type of language instruc- 
tion is barely five years old, it is hard to know how valid this 
criticism may be. At present, the laboratory. courses are 
almost confined to beginners, for it is in such elementary 
instruction that the need is most appafent. It may be that 
listening to recorded plays, recorded readings, and the like 
will prove a useful supplement to advanced study, though for 
a degree at least one year’s residence abroad is usually still 
required. But there is no question that the mechanisation of 
elementary language instruction, adopted by so many universi- 
ties, by the State Department and by the US Army, can give 
many Americans something better than the Englishman’s 
“ public school French.” 
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American Notes 
Taft at the President’s Right Hand 


The announcement that Senator Taft would be “ > )ajl- 
able” for the role of majority leader of the Senate «hen 
Congress meets in January must have been received with 
mixed feelings by General Eisenhower’s advisers. [he 
majority leaders of the House and Senate are the 
chief connecting links between the White House and 
Congress ; under the Democrats they paid weekly \ sits 
to the President, accompanied by the Vice-President 
and the Speaker of the House, to map out the 
legislative programme and strategy. In the last Congress 
Senator Bridges, who is acceptable both to the Taftites and 
the progressives, was thé Republican leader. But he will 
continue in the post only if this is necessary to avoid an 
undignified squabble over his successor. Senator Bricves 
must seek re-election in two years, and the majority leader- 
ship is an exacting job which leaves little time for mending 
political fences, as the two last Democratic majority leaders 
found, to their cost, in 1950 and 19§2. 


General Eisenhower can count upon wide support from 
the conservatives and middle-of+he-roaders, who make up 
the bulk of both parties in Congress, which Mr Truman could 
not. But his technical majority is the narrowest in twenty 
years, except for the two when Mr Truman lost contro! of 
Congress altogether. To hold his party together and present 
a united front, General Eisenhower will need, and apparently 
is planning, to work very closely with his Congressional 
leaders. Inevitably this means working closely with Senator 
Taft, the most powerful legislator Washington has seen for 
many years, and the undisputed leader in fact, if not in 
name, of the Congressional Republicans, 


Mr Taft is already assuming a rather authoritative tone, 
The President’s more liberal advisers may be nervous about 
too intimate an association, which might seem to put the 
President in the. Senator’s conservative pocket, unti! Mr 
Eisenhower has gained political experience. But they are 
not likely to be able to avoid it. Senator Taft has already 
rather sharply warned General Eisenhower that the Senate 
Republicans can make their own choice without help {rom 
the White House. And he need not insist upon becoming 
floor leader, with all the arduous duties that entails, in order 
to help shape the President’s proposals to Congress. He 
has suggested that the President should invite to his |cgi: 
lative conference all three of the top Republican office's of 
the Senate, including the chairman of the Repub/ican 
Policy Committee, a post Senator Taft has long held but 
which is not likely to be as important as it used to be, 
with a Republican President to make policy. 


The Democrats, now in the minority, are not expected 
to need any behind-the-scenes conferences to settle who their 
leader should be. Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas seems 
to have secured the support of most of his colleagues exccpt 
those on the extreme Fair Deal wing, who do not like his 
friendship for the oil and natural gas interests and feel that 
the future of the Democratic party lies on the left of the 
road rather than in the middle, where Senator Johnson 
prefers to travel. This will be the first time since 1937 that 
the Democrats have had a leader from the South. 


1952 


a * * 
Budget in Eisenhower’s Nest 

General Eisenhower must by now be realising that almost 
his only chance of keeping his election pledge to reduce 
defence spending without reducing defensive power lies 10 2 
Korean settlement. ~ Yet his ional leaders, Sen«‘ors 
Taft and Bridges and Representative Martin, who have {a 
more experience than has the General of the virtual impos 
sibility of making substantial cuts in government expenditures 
under present conditions, are already warning him that ¢ be 
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does not bring the total of the 1954 budget down to $70 
billion, they will. That budget, for the fiscal year beginning 
next July, is already in the final stages of incubation and will 
be hatched out by Mr Truman before he leaves. 


The usual inspired guesses estimate its size at about $85 
billion, with nearly $60 billion for national security pro- 
grammes and another $15 billion for fixed charges such as 
interest and pensions. This is about what was asked for the 
current year, although Congress finally got it down to $80 
billion. Congress and the new Adminstration between them 
may reduce the 1954 budget as much or even more and it is 
not impossible that the 1955 budget, to be presented in just 
over a year’s time, when rearmament is scheduled to be 
nearing its peak, may be kept to the $60 billion that the 
Republicans are aiming at. This might enable taxes to be 
cut in nice time for the Congressional elections in 1954. 
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Meanwhile, however, General Eisenhower may be tempted 
to extend last year’s stretch-out of the defence programme 
still further, putting off delivery dates on contracts already 
entered into, so that payment does not have to be made during 
the 1954 fiscal year. As the chart shows, deliveries, particu- 
larly for “hard goods” such as tanks and aircraft, lag far 


behind the placing of orders. Thus much of the actual 
military spending next year will be to pay for commitments 
already made with Congressional authorisation. Even if 
Congress were to cut the amount asked for military procure- 
nent in the coming budget, spending would be little affected 
until the following year. Now that foreign aid is made up so 
largely of military assistance, the same situation exists in 
that part of the budget also. 


As a result both the defence and mutual security agencies 
always have generous spending authority in hand when they 
go to Congress for fresh funds and members of the new 
Congress are already determined to look into this practice. 
Congress, and particularly Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
Preparedness Committee, is also doubtful whether the country 
is getting full value for its defence dollars and has been 
demanding a “production czar” in the Department of 
Defence, a demand which seems to have been met by the 
appointment of an industrialist to head the department. Mr 
Wilson and General Eisenhower between them should know 
where to look for worth-while savings both in money and 
men. But $15 billion is a great deal of fat to trim off even 
an $85 billion budget without cutting to the bone of the 
country’s defensive power. 

* * . 
Costello’s Heir 


The New York State Crime Commission, which has been 
investigating relations between political- machines and the 
underworld outside Manhattan, has now come to the city and 
the dockworkers have already struck in protest at its impend- 
ing inquiry into gangsterism and Corruption on the water- 
front. The chief revelation of the hearings held earlier in the 
month was the existence of an heir to Mr Frank Costello, 
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the underworld overlord now in prison for contempt of 
Congress who is due to be deported when he comes out, 
Testimony before the commission pointed to Mr Thomas 
Luchese, who is said to have been promoted to the vacant 
top job as ceremoniously as if he had been chairmag 
of the board of some large corporation. To the drug 
peddlers he is alleged to have organised, Mr Luchese was 
known as “ three-finger Brown.” But like his predecessor, 
Mr Luchese ran a respectable business as a front, met federal 
and state judges and leaders of both political parties on 
friendly terms, and gave handsomely to charity—and to 
Tammany, the Democratic machine in New York. 


In the days of its power and wealth, before the La Guardia 
reform administration and before it lost its federal patronage, 
Tammany never pretended to be pure. But it did not have 
to be bought and bossed by gangsters as it is today, in its 
decrepit old age. Further testimony before the commission 
showed that the sale of judgeships is common—lower court 
judges are elected in New York, and the district captains of 
the political machines can demand up to $100,000 for a 
nomination and for turning out the vote. Appointment to 
court jobs is a political perquisite, and judicial patronage 
often goes to relatives or the highest bidder. One of the aims 
of the commission in going over ground well covered in the 
past by half a dozen different investigations is to discover what 
changes in the electoral law are needed to loosen the tight 
grip of corrupt political machines. 


ae 


The investigation may help to guarantee the return of 
another reform government in the city next year. But the 
effectiveness of the commission, which is bi-partisan, but 
appointed by a Republican governor, would have been greater 
if it had not appeared to be dealing lightly with Republican 
witnesses. It was incidentally a Republican who secured from 
the State Parole Board the certificate of good conduct which 
enabled Mr Luchese to vote again, a right he lost after 
having been imprisoned for the theft of an automobile. Mr 
Carmine de Sapio, the leader of Tammany, has issued a 
spirited denunciation of the commission’s tactics, and he is 
supported by less interested observers, such as Mr Spruille 
Braden, head of the New York City Anti-Crime Committee, 
who wonders why the commission gave Mr Luchese 
immunity from any further subpoenas. If he can be found, 
however, Mr Luchese may not long be available as a witness ; 
whatever else may or may not be proved against him, he 
appears to have concealed four arrests in applying for his 
naturalisation and should soon be sent to join Mr “ Lucky ” 
Luciano in Italy. 


* * *x 


Tobacco’s Road Back 


Another kind of election was held last week, one of 
which the results were easy to predict. Over 155,000 growers 
of burley tobacco voted on whether they wished to continue 
government control over, and price support for, their 1953 
crop, which represents about 27 per cent of all tobacco grown 
in the United States. Although the government programme 
calls for a considerable reduction in the amounts they are 
allowed to produce—from 611 million pounds this year to 
546 million next year—there is little doubt these farmers have 
continued their adherence to the scheme, which has governed 
their production without interruption since ig40. Last time 
95-8 per cent of burley growers voted in favour of the plan, 
in which the government undertakes to support the price 
by loan and purchase agreements provided the growers keep 
within acreage quotas based on the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s market forecasts. A two-thirds vote of acceptance, 


binding on all growers in the voting group, is required. 


The bulk of American tobacco—burley, Maryland, fiue- 
cured, fire-cured, dark air-cured and cigar—is grown with 
such market protection, and even those growers who have 
chosen the rugged road away from federal aid are now 
tripping over their surplus tobacco in their haste to return 
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as protected market. Seven northern states that produce 
cigar filler and binder leaf tobacco have just reversed their 
decision of a year ago; after having a taste of freedom during 
which prices dropped sharply. And a much chastened group 
of Maryland farmers, who refused to continue in the scheme 
in 1950 when they were required to limit acreage if they 
wanted price support, have now voted to abandon their 
individualist principles for the sake of collective security. 
Tobacco consumption continues to rise ; Americans will 
spend $5.1 billion for cigarettes this year, and perhaps it was 
with this in mind that Maryland farmers in 1950 and 1951 
sweepingly rejected quotas in favour of expansion. But by 
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this spring it was apparent they were headed for trouble ; 
production exceeded sales by 7,000,000 pounds and the price 
dropped to 44 cents a pound compared with the support price 
of 54.2 cents. With a fine disregard for their earlier vote, 
Maryland tobacco men called for immediate federal protec- 
tion from themselves, in the form of the price supports for 
this year’s crop which they had spurned last December. 
Needless to say, other tobacco areas which had played by the 
rules would not let the Marylanders have it both ways, so 
Congress failed to pass the special legislation which was neces- 
sary. Sadder, wiser, and $5 million poorer, Maryland tobacco 
farmers have to struggle through another year of freedom 
before getting back to the safety of price supports. 


* * * 


Voters have their Say 


In 37 of the 48 states last election day the voters, in 
addition to choosing between candidates for every sort of 
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public office, from President to city councillor, had a chance 
to give their opinions on a variety of local topics. Altogether 
about 200 of propositions, without apparently including 
numerous bond issues, were on the ballots, either because 
they concerned matters which under state constitutions must 
be settled by popular referendum, or because a sufficient 
number of the electorate had signed petitions asking for a 
chance to vote on the question. In Oregon the public had 
its say on fourteen of these propositions, ranging from changes 
in the state milk laws and lorry tax regulations to approval 
of daylight saving time. This was rejected, as it was in the 
neighbouring state of Washington. There, however, house- 
wives will in future be able to buy yellow margarine, while 
in Oregon alcoholic liquor can now be bought by the fot as 
well as the bottle. Neither Oklahomans nor South Dakotans 
were prepared for their children to vote at 18, and Colorado 
is not to have gambling machines. In Arizona and Nevada 
anti-trade union measures were adopted ; no one advocating 
the violent overthrow of the-government will be entitled to 
tax exemption in anti-Communist California, and in South 
Carolina preparations were made to close the public schools 
should the Supreme Court decide that segregation of Negro 
children in the state schools is unconstitutional. 


New state taxes seem to have been rejected nearly every- 
where that they were proposed, while changes, usually un- 
important, in state constitutions were frequently approved. 
But the greatest enthusiasm was shown for bond issues, and 
the construction industry now has a comfortable cushion of 
state schemes to fall back on should there be a collapse of the 
present building boom under federal and private auspices. 
Of the $1.5 billion worth of borrowing plans proposed by 
state and municipal governments, nearly the whole amount 
was approved. School building took first place, but there 
were also numerous schemes for hospitals and other institu- 
tions as well as for roads and sewers. San Francisco decided 
it needed a new fire station but that its outworn municipal 
railway, which includes the historic cable cars, would do as 
it was ; Portland, Oregon, has been denied its zoo and Seattle 
it. new parks by voters in utilitarian moods. 


Shorter Note 


The death of Mr William Green, who had been president 
of America’s original trade union organisation, the American 
Federation of Labour, for nearly thirty years, followed closely 
on that of the younger Mr Philip Murray, who headed the 


Congress of Industrial Organisations.. Of the three grand 
old men of American labour, the only survivor is now Mr 
John L. Lewis, who led this splinter group out of the parent 
body and then walked out of it himself. Mr Green has been 
succeeded without controversy by Mr George Meany, who 
had been performing most of his duties for some time, but 
the CIO is still arguing over a successor for Mr Murray. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Germans and _ the Middle East 


HE West German Government announces that, between 

now and Christmas it is sending special trade dele- 
gations to all the Arab states. The immediate cause of this 
move is anxiety to avert the boycott which the Arab states 
threaten to impose in protest at German reparations payments 
to Israel—a situation that was described in The Economist of 
November 8th. West Germany’s anxiety, however, also 
directs attention to the very considerable recovery of its 
trading strength in the area. 


This recovery became an obvious feature of the Middle 
Eastern economy from 1950 onwards. Since then, not only 
has the volume of trade increased but the return of the 
German technician as adviser has happened on such a scale 
as to be easily noticeable. For example there are now 
German experts in the Egyptian State Railways in roles which 
were until 1950 a British monopoly ; German military experts 
employed in the Egyptian and Syrian armies may one day 
lead to Middle Eastern orders for German arms ; Middle 
Eastern airlines are signing up ex-Luftwaffe pilots ; German 
advice on how to keep Abadan in trim has been taken in 
Persia. In a word, West Germany’s trade drive is benefiting 
from the fact that underdeveloped states which need tech- 
nicians greatly prefer, for political reasons, not always to have 
to get these from the group of western states that they dub 
“* imperialist.” 


Figures for West German trade with the main Middle 
Eastern countries are given in the table below. 


West GERMAN TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE EAST 


($ 000,000) 


German exports to: German imports from : 


“al. | 1952 


1950. | 1951 | Jan- | 1950 | 1951 | Jan- 

June | June 

Egypt ..| 19-1-| 29-7 | 18-7 | 23-5 | 24-5 | 1-9 

Syria....{ 7-1 7-6 49 | 1-0 1-3 0-6 

Lebanon . 2 3-9 : 2-1 eee 1:0 0:5 

lséds .s.: 0-3 | 2-3 | 2-0 | 18-2 | 32-9 | 22-2 

Persia...) 9-3 | 19-9 | 11-1 9-3 | 25-4 | 7-2 
Saudi | 

Arabia} 2-5 3-0 | 2:3 | 14-0 | 36-6 | 17-9 


These reveal a balance that is, in the aggregate, unfavour- 
able to Germany. But the breakdown shows that the balance 
is in fact unfavourable only in the case of the two oil-produc- 
ing states, Saudi Arabia and Iraq, which between them 
sold to West Germany goods to the value of $69.5 million in 
1951 and $58 million in the first nine months of 1952— 
virtually all crude oil. In a word, the Arabs tend to get more 
from Germany than they sell to it and would be severely hit 
economically and in terms of their development programmes 
if they were to turn their back on it because of its dealings 
with Israel. 


Egypt—the biggest of the Middle Eastern states, and the 
biggest potential customer—would be hit the hardest because 
it is-also a would-be heavy seller to Germany of goods that 
are not (as the oil is) sold through a concessionaire which 
might be able to maintain the supply from another quarter. 
Unlike its trade with other western industrial countries, 
Egypt’s trade with Germany is nearly in balance because the 


Federal Republic has been buying tian cotton despite 
the slump this has suffered through the Wafd’s price policy. 


EGYPTIAN TRADE WITH GERMANY 


({E 000) 
Imports from = Exports | 
1908 ois i AR A OOo 129 1,749 
POOR oan KGa a eee ee 336 1,753 
1008 a. oc a ee 601 5.427 
IO OWN i van cance 6,149 550% 
TOBE in cas Ss pa ee 9,798 8,610 
1952, Ist 9 months .......... 8,900 8,30 
1951, same period .........++ 5,600 4,501 


The jump in the import figures as between 1949 and 1940 is 
accounted for by an agreement—which is mainly a payments 
agreement and which was renewed in 1951—based on a 
dollar rate of exchange of $2.87 to the Egyptian pound, 
whereby the two countries are, within a fixed limit, buying 
and selling each others currencies at the agreed dollar rate. 
There is a fixed margin of $1§ million and when this is 
reached the country in deficit has to pay in an agreed third 
currency—sterling. No licences are needed for German 
imports into Egypt. At present, the trade is running so nearly 
in balance that the agreement does not yield Egypt any of 
the sterling it so badly needs but a stepping up of its cotton 
sales—which it is trying hard to bring about—might produce 
this result. A survey of the nature of the exports shows that 
a boycott would not only shut off a potential source of 
sterling but would deny Egypt latitude in commissioning 
capital goods for works that lie immediately ahead. 


Seen through British spectacles the German export drive, 
particularly to Egypt, constitutes serious competition. There 
are few German consumer goods in the shops except pharma- 
ceutical products ; Germany is also recovering its trade in 
fertilisers> The main attack is along the line of investment 
goods ; it is worth noting that in this field the Egyptians are 
again the beggars as they need to buy capital equipment on 
long term credit. So far, the Germans have not found a way 
of giving them the facilities that Cairo wants. Nevertheless 
orders for pumping plants and iron and steel constructions 
such as bridges are going to Germany from Egypt and ig 
German firms are tendering for the Aswan dam and similar 
public works. Germany has probably in hand about {4 
million worth of long-term heavy industrial contracts ; this 
will of course lead to a market in maintenance parts. Its 
trade elsewhere in the Middle East is for the present much 
more concerned with lighter industrial products, with phar- 


maceuticals, electrical apparatus and agricultural machinery 
holding a strong place. 


This rise in German trade is no unnatural development. 
Before the war the Middle East had strong connections with 
German firms and many ‘of the trade lines that are being 
reforged are between o'd business associates. West Germany 
bas not yet recovered the Reich’s prewar position : {or 
instance, in Egypt, in 1938, Germany enjoyed more ‘han 
10 per cent of total foreign trade, whereas West Germany's 
percentage was less than 4 per cent in 1951. - Before ‘he 
war, in Persia, Germany was second enly to Russia as 4 
supplier and in 1938 was responsible for 25 per cent of the 
import trade ; in the first quarter of 1952, it has won ‘ts 
way back to third place but its share is still only 13 per «<1! 
Although final figures are not available, the percents 
have now altered to an extent that places the Soviet Union 
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grst with nearly one-third and Germany second with approxi- 
mately 20 per cemt of Persia’s present low volume of foreign 
ade. The Germans are mow backpedalling somewhat 
because transactions under~ the clearing agreement which 
they reached with the Persians in the summer have not gone 
quite as they expected. The agreement allowed for an 
unbalance o! $8 million in either direction and the Persians 
are already in debt almost to this amount with little prospect 
of reversing the swing. 

Yet the intention to narrow the gap as fast as possible is 
clear from the degree of agitation to which Bonn has displayed 
over the boycott threat. In Cairo in particular, this was made 
into a major diplomatic affair in which the comings and goings 
of the German Ambassador Herr Pawelke were more frequent 
and energetic than the situation seemed to warrant. Arabs 
are hard bargainers if they think they have their adversary 
on the run. This too obvious anxiety almost certainly encour- 
aged them to take up a stiffer attitude ; there were at one time 
distinct signs that some states were aware of the harm a boy- 
cott would do to them, and that some would have liked to 
escape from the propaganda position they had taken up. 
Instead, Saudi Arabia refused to allow a German trade delega- 
tion to enter the country, and General Neguib first asked the 
Germans to postpone an industrial exhibition in Cairo, and 
then unconstitutionally sent a direct message to Germany’s 
industrialists pointing out the bright future that awaited them 
if they “ settled the crisis "—i.e. settled it in the way which 
he hopes ior. 

Admittedly, Dr Adenauer’s government has been in a 
dificult position. It has been caught between its own 
laudable conviction that restitution to Israel is a moral obliga- 
tion and, on the one hand, pressure from the concerns which 
hope to expand their business in the Midd'e East and, on the 
other, pressure from those who hope to prosper out of repara- 
tion deliveries to Israel. (The first group has even been 
stating, according to a recent number of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, that if a boycott were imposed, Germany 
stood to lose trade to the value of three milliard D-marks ; 
the newspaper rightly points out that current statistics prove 
that the loss would not remotely approach this figure unless 
calculated over ten years.) As a result of this fuss and the 
lack of acumen about Arab technique which it displays, the 
delegations which Bonn now feels bound to send round the 
Arab capitals set out at a disadvantage. 


Atlantic Assizes 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Just about this time last year thé public which tries to 
lollow the operations of the Atlantic alliance was reading 
about the work of Nato’s “ three wise men.” Mr Harriman, 
Sit Edwin Plowden and M, Monnet were trying, on behalf 
of fourteen governments, to bridge the gap between the 
soldiers’ proposals for Europe’s defence and the civilian 
ministers’ ideas of what their countries could afford. Eventu- 
ally they produced a plan which was accepted, with 
modifications, at the Lisbon conference of Nato last February, 
and which has remained since then the basis of Atlantic 
defence planning. This year there are no “ wise men,” and 
the less said about supra-national arbitration by distinguished 
fational personalities the better. A similar job is, it is true, 
being done at this moment in the Palais Chaillot ; but the 
methods are democratic, the procedure bureaucratic, and the 
Mood even less plutocratic than they were last year. 

_ In the process known as the Annual Review, which is now 
‘a train, an important political precedent is being created. 


Nato will increase its power prestige if it is successful 


iN its main aim, which is to establish what forces the alliance 
<a and should have by the end of next year, and what rough 
figure «f forces it could afford in 1954. The process 
obviously involves a thorough examination of all the 
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economic factors affecting the common defence effort. It is 
just because the scope and implications of the operation are 
so wide that the next ministerial meeting of the Atlantic 
Council, on December 15th, will bring to Paris not only 
Foreign Ministers but also Defence and Finance. Ministers. 
That they will settle all their business then is unlikely ; too 
much in the future depends on American policies as yet 
unframed. But they will be seized of their main common 
problems and individual perplexities. 


The process of the Annual Review began last June, when 
the fourteen governments received from Lord Ismay’s Nato 
secretariat a detailed questionnaire. This inquired about the 
forces and production planned for the period ending 
December, 1953, about contributions towards bases and 
communications under the heading of “ infrastructure,” and 
about military budgets and the more general Considerations 
known as “ politico-economic capabilities.” It amounted, in 
short, to asking: “ What are you proposing to do, and what 
can you afford ?”” Information was also requested for more 
general estimates of what might be set as objectives for the 
year 1954. Parallel with this Nato inquiry was the more 
general OEEC inquiry into the economic state of member 
countries. At the beginning of this month most of the 
fourteen replies to the Nato questionnaire had reached the 
Palais Chaillot and work has been proceeding on them ever 
since. 

Anyone pausing to read the semi-secret list of meetings 
that is shown in the main corridor of Nato’s. headquarters 
will realise that its officials and experts from national dele- 
gations are moving busily through a neatly planned maze of 
committees. Copies of each government’s reply to the 
questionnaire ge first to five technical teams, whose titles 
are: Military Considerations ; Production ; Infrastructure ; 
Defence Expenditure Analysis ; Politico-Economic Capabili- 
ties. Each team has as chairman an official of Lord Ismay’s 
international staff, and he is assisted by secretariat officials 
and experts from three or four national delegations. 


Questions and Answers 


Each technical committee meets first without any repre- 
sentative from the country whose report is being examined. 
Questions are framed and the national representative and 
his advisers are then called in. The main purpose is to 
clear the ground of all technical difficulties and to get from 
governments all necessary elucidations. At the end of the 
cross-examination each technical committee will still have 
some questions or criticisms about each national report ; 
but the object of what is called the “first round ” has been 
achieved. The experts have asked their- questions and the 
conclusions await a more general analysis and co-ordination. 


At the next stage all the reports of the technical teams on 
a particular country are brought together before a Working 
Group, membership of which varies for each examination. 
In theory, representatives of all fourteen Nato members are 
entitled to attend the meetings of this group ; but in practice 
the main work is left to four permanent experts from national 
delegations, assisted by the chairman of the technical teams 
(or their deputies) and members of the secretariat: Here 
again, during this “ second round,” the first meeting is held 
without the defendant country’s representative being present. 
At the second meeting he appears to answer the questions 
that have been prepared. These are, of course, of a more 
general nature than those put by the technical teams. 


The, second round of guestion and answer having been 
completed, the secretariat writes a report of the working 
group’s conclusions on each country. This goes to the 
Annual Review Committee, the supreme - fourteen-nation 
body in the matter, set up by the Secretary-General and 
chaired by his deputy Mr van Vredenburgh. This commitiee 
has to merge these country-by-country reports into one 
agreed report on the objectives that Nato as a whole can be 
set for December, 1953—that is to say figures of troops, 
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aircraft, equipment and so on. This will contain not only 
estimates but also criticism of mobilisation arrangements, 
reserves available and deficiencies in equipment. Through- 
out the process of examination, from=the first round to the 
last, Nato officials consult with General Ridgway’s head- 
quarters outside Paris and with the representatives at the 
Palais Chaillot of the Standing Group in Washington. 


The Annual Review Committee will therefore have done 
all that can be done with the national delegations to isolate 
those matters on which there is disagreement between soldier 
and civilian, between Nato and a national government or 
between individual governments: It is the task of the 
Ministers themselves meéting in December to reconcile them, 
or subsequently to. persuade their cabinets that action must be 
taken to reconcile them. 


As compared with the “three wise men” operation, this 
method of working is more democratic. It is also more 
cumbrous but, apparehtly, not less speedy. In practice the 
leading part in examination and discussion is taken by the 
larger countries. Im the working group that examined the 
British réply to Nato the permanent -representatives were 
supplied by Belgium, France, Norway and the United States ; 
in the group that examined the American reply the work was 
done by British, Canadian, French and. Italian delegates. 
Generally speaking, the smaller countries feel that more 
justice is -being done this year to their complaints and 
difficulties. Whether the result will bea more solid backing 
for General Ridgway next year remains to be seen. 


Foreign’ Investment in India 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY] 


HISTORICALLY, foreign investment in India has fulfilled two 
roles, of which the second is now much the more important. 
First, it provided capital which could not be raised at an 
economic rate on the Indian market. Secondly, it acted as an 
avant-garde, bringing to India skills, technicians, and indus- 
tries which the country had not hitherto had. As India has 
itself acquired the skills and learned to produce the techni- 
cians, the industries that foreigners have created have tended 
to pass into Indian hands ; the scope for the foreigner Has 
always lain in the past, and lies now more than ever, in his 
capacity to do something new to provide for the’ Indian 
economy modes of development which it could not generate 
of itself. 

The straight provision of capital was important mainly in 
the period between the Mutiny and 1914. The railways and 
the telegraphs were built mostly with money borrowed in 
London. With the exception of steel every Indian industry 
—jute, cotton-textiles, coal, tea, shoes—as well as most 
eng neering and even such services as banking and insurance, 
owed their origin to foreign pioneering. As late as 1914 only 
in cotton textiles was there a preponderance of Indian capital, 
though many of the managing agency houses early began to 
raise locally part, at least, of the capital they required for their 
different enterprises. After 1919, both the government and 
the managing agencies turned increasingly to local sources 
for their money ; foreign invéstment came mainly through 
subsidiary companies or the branches of large outside 
organisations, which created such new activities as tyre 


manufacture and oil distribution and the modern marketing 
of household goods. 


This was already a shift in emphasis from the capital 
accompanied by know-how of the days before 1914 to know- 
how accompanied by capital. Since the war this shift has 
gone even further. The total ef foreign capital invested has 
been but a few million pounds, only about the same as the 
amount withdrawn as the result of the sale of existing invest- 
ments. It is dwarfed by the annual release from the sterling 
balances, by the sum of-over £30 million which it will cost 
the oil companies to put up the refineries they have agreed 
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to build (the investment of foreign capital where the capita) 
itself is even more important than the know-how), and above 
all by the £300 million at which the reserve bank in 1948 estj- 
mated existing foreign imvestment (other than government 
obligasions). It is, indeed; very much smaller than the {20 
million a year which India remits abroad as the profits of 
existing foreign concerns. Obviously, the private investor jg 
not going to provide any very large part of India’s consider- 
able requirements of capital ; the primary reliance will have 
to be placed on such sources as World Bank loans, and aid 
from the United States or under the Colombo plan. Never- 
theless, the private investor has a role to play out of all 
proportion to the amount of capital he can be expected to 
provide, for he brings with him an amount of knowledge and 
experience per million pounds infinitely greater than can be 
provided in any other way, even under Point IV. 


PRODUCTION IN 1951 


1946 = 100 
Cantilo. 2608 655 RRR BSS 507.7 
Soda ash ....... i SE Riek eat eae aks 391.6 
RIN Fei c2s cits pera iguenr eae 265.9 
Borebel CRMs. ..6e55.. a Bais os 1,531.9 
Electric motors SP A Sy S ot Aree s Ce Oe 309.4 
ne hoa kaa +. Dies, ocendeh cu boa shia weness rps 118.8 
Colteny CHORES oak Aa ssc Ge ie 104.3 


It must, however, be remembered that private investor, in 
this context, has a strictly limited meaning. It no longer 
includes, as it did in the early days, the pioneer starting a 
steamer service with one small ship, or the old lady having a 
flutter on a new tea share. It means almost exclusively the 
great corporation, with its research laboratories, its techniques 
of mass-production or quality control, its experience of distri- 
bution and advertising; its modern accounting, above all, its 
managers and foremen trained over years to work together as 
a team and in accordance with a tradition ; such companies 
can greatly reduce for India the price of industrialisation, not 
only by their high standards of efficiency and their low costs 
of production, but also by their past experience of what 
pitfal!s to avoid and by the new cadres whom they train. 


Advantages for Foreign Firms 


Since the war such companies have been bringing their 
know-how and their managers to India on an ever-increasing 
scale, though frequently accompanied by only a quite small or 
no investment of capital. The standard method has been an 
agreement between a foreign firm, usually English, and an 
Indian company, or sometimes the Indian Government, by 
which. the foreign company provides, usually for a stipulated 
number of years, the advice, designs, technicians and so on, 
which may be necessary and sometimes a minority share of 
the capital, and the Indian company does the rest. Though 
no two agreements are ever quite the same, this basic pattern 
has been followed with machine tools, diesel engines, stcel 
tubes, bicycles, textile machinery, motor cars, telephones, 
plate glass, locomotives and dyes, to name only the most 
important examples. 


The benefits to India of such arrangements are obvious 
though in a country short of capital, the advantages are even 
greater where the foreign firm brings its capital with it, as 
the oil companies are doing. The advantages to the foreign 
firm are also great. It is not only that it gets paid for what 
it provides ; it also retains for itself a Customer for all those 
components or materials for which the Indian market is 100 
small to justify local manufacture. For the time being at 
least, the market thus retained may, as with dyes, or motor 
cars represent a very large part of the value of the finisied 
product. The exports of the industrial company making the 
; for one thing, once the 


arrangement may indeed go 
finished product is made in India, it is normally given pro- 


tection, thus reducing competition; and for another the 
Indian Government is becoming increasingly unwilling to 
agree to a series of such agreements with different foreign 
manufacturers covering the same product. First in, there- 
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“How’s your Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid doing, George ?” 





















Unlikely words from a farmer perhaps—but most farmers 
do recognize—and with very good reason, too—the important active 
role that agricultural chemicals play in ensuring bigger, better crops, greater beef and dairy yields, 
Monsanto supplies essential chemicals in ever increasing quantities to manufacturers of insecticides, 
fungicides, weed-killers, wood preservatives, soil sterilisers and other agricultural chemicals, 
By the same token, Monsanto makes important contributions to hundreds of other industries, 
too—helping to improve production and lower costs in hundreds of different jobs. 


Thus does Monsanto help industry at large—which serves mankind. 


% Chemical description of 2, 4-D, producedypy Monsanto for 
formulation by manufacturers of herbicides for the control of 


grassland, turf and cereal crops. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
8 Waterloo Place, London, §.W.1. 


In association withs—Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


Monsanto Chernicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne» Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 











FUTURE 
LIABILITIES 
ARE MET OUT OF 
CURRENT PROFITS 





Oue benefit of a pension scheme 


A NORTHERN manufacturer paid gra- 
tuities to old employees on their retirement 
and to dependants of employees who died 
while in his service. Just before the war, 
he was embarrassed when several claims 
came together and coincided with a decline 
in trading. Warned by this experience he 
decided to put in a pension scheme financed 
by an insurance company, so that benefits 
could be assured in advance by premiums 
recognised as a normal business expense. 
The new arrangements have been more 
satisfactory both for him and the staff. 


The scheme was handled by Robt. 
Bradford (Pensions) Ltd., who are specialists 
in designing pension schemes and have 
unrestricted choice of the entire insurance 
market because they are independent of all 
insurance companies. Their impartial ad- 
vice and wide experience costs you nothing. 
One of the directors will be pleased to 
discuss cases and possibilities with you. 


Robt. Bradford 


(PENSIONS) LIMITED 


13b COPTHALL COURT + LONDON «<: £E.C.2 


TEL: LONDON WALL 2313 (20 LINES) 


136 Market Street, Wolverhampton. Tel: Wolverhampton 25987 
226 Booth Street Manchester. Tel: Central 0107 





The first Labour of Hercules was to kill 
the Nemean Lion, which was laying 
waste the countryside and killing cattle 
and sheep. First Hercules clubbed it 
with a whole tree he had torn up, then 
he strangled it with his bare hands. 


The Nickel organisation, too, has had its 
battles with rugged nature to make a good 
life for those who work in the mines and 
refineries. The ore is found in remote dis- 
tricts, and all community services: must 
be provided. Near Creighton in Northern 
Ontario, an entire new town is being built. 
In the Sudbury district 1,700 homes, 7 
community centres and a hospital have 
been provided. This is but one revealing 
side to the enormous task of supplying 
the world with the nickel it needs. 
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fore, very much first served. The Indian Government is, 
of course, aware that there are risks attached to a policy 
which reduces competition in this wa but it considers those 
risks worth running. Tt has not the foreign exchange or the 
eel to spare for @ Series of competitive factories ; and it has 
jearnt the hard way, with the motor vehicle industry, that 
for many items the Indian market is so small that to have a 
qultitude of plants is merely to ensure that they will all be 
yneconomic 

Provided that the investment proposed fulfils an Indian 
need, that it either adds to the Indian economy something 
new or does something old better and cheaper, the atmos- 
phere for foreign investment 1s unusually favourable in India. 
it is not a colony like Malaya or most of Africa, so there are 
none of the risks of independence to come. It does not suffer 
from xenophobia, like so much of the Middle East. Its 
government is stable and democratic, unlike much of Latin 
America. Its policy about repatriation of capital and remit- 
tances of profits is liberal. Taxation is not, in general, 
discriminatory, and only recently the Finance Minister has 
removed from his Income Tax Amendment Bill those pro- 
visions which foreign enterprise found particularly deterrent ; 
fscal concessions for new enterprises are considerable. 
Nationalisation is not an immediate threat, and the Constitu- 
tion provides for compensation for anything which may 
eventually be taken over.. There are no compulsory per- 
centages of Indian capital or managers laid down. Strikes 
are rare and judges in labour arbitration cases more reason- 
able than they were a few years ago. 


There are, naturally, difficulties with which to contend— 
a low level of labour productivity, high taxes, controls, delays, 
and the lack of external facilities ; but any concern which 
is prepared to make itself a part of India’s life, to make its 
management Indian as far as it can, and to look at the 
problems of its Indian business from an Indian point of view, 
will find not only a warm welcome but, even more important, 
ample opportunities for making a profit. 


THE E 


German Liberals Veer to 
Nationalism 


THE conference of the German Free Democratic Party 
last week-end did not definitely decide the question whether 
the Liberals will remain a centre party, or—in the words of 
Herr Maier, premier of Wuerttemberg-Baden—whether they 
are starting on “a gallop to the right.” The rightists, how- 
ever, won on points. Their leader, Dr Middelhauve, who 
heads the party in the industrial centre of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, was elected to a newly created post of second 


deputy-chairman, and will act as party manager to prepare: 


for next year’s elections. This more than offsets the re- 
election of Dr Franz Bliicher as chairmain. Dr Bliicher 
iS a reliable old-school German liberal democrat who is the 
F ederal vice-chancellor and has ‘been minister for ERP 
Affairs. But neither of the rival programmes—a “ Liberal 
Manifesto” from Hamburg, and a “ German Programme ” 


from the right-wing, was adopted at the conference, and the 
Party remains split. 


The Free Democrats are the second largest party in the 
pocet Bonn coalition, and have recently been making con- 
Siderable headway, They are not liberals in the British party 


‘ense, but rather conservatives with anti-socialism as their 
main characteristic. This has, however, not prevented the 
_— Hoccrate southern group from forming a coalition with 

€c Social- Democrats in uerttemberg-Baden, which is 


traditionally an area of ¢§ i t business enter- 


Prises and peasants ; in the Ruhr, on the other hand, and in 


oth 


“t parts of the country, this pact with socialists is frowned 
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upon. There the trend js to win support from the indus- 
trialists by attacking socialism and trade unionism. 


The right-wing, under Dr Middelhauve, is also attempting, 
by drawing up a nationalist programme, to win the votes 
of the former Nazis, either in collaboration or in competition 
with the still more extreme right Deutsche Partei. It seems 
strange that the Liberals should make this bid, when it is 
recalled that the National-Socialists supported the very 
antithesis of a liberal regime, and Hitler was accustomed to 
denounce liberals in the same breath as bolsheviks and Jews. 
But the leaders are not only using vote-catching tactics ; they 
feel that they are doing a service by offering a democratic 
political home to the former Nazis. There is something to 
be said for the idea, but everything depends on how it will 
be put into practice. The crucial question, on which different 
sides were taken at the conference, is whether the party shall 
distort its principles to accommodate the ex-Nazis, or whether 
the newcomers shall accept a conservative, democratic, pro- 
western programme. Dr Bliicher and others felt bound 
to insist that the ex-Nazis must not demand that their past 
entitled them to leadership ; on the contrary, they should 
admit their mistake. This warning was significant of the 
new self-confidence of former Nazis. 


Wooing the German Soldiers 


The Middelhauve group has also been trying to make 
the Free Democrats the party of the army. It has been par- 
ticularly active in the campaign to secure an amnesty for 
war criminals, and, with the Evangelical Church, has made 
other bids for guidance of former and future soldiers. To 
understand this trend, it is necessary to recall that the 
German liberals are a Protestant party. Prussia, the backbone 
of the old army, was also mainly Protestant, and it used in 
fact to be almost impossible for an officer to become a com- 
manding general if he was a Catholic. The links between 
the liberals, the Evangelical Church and the army are there- 
fore old-established. 


By adopting the Middelhauve “ German programme,” the 
Free Democratic Party would therefore not only attract 
ex-Nazis, but it might well lead former and future German 
soldiers away from Western European collaboration, and 
towards a campaign for revision of Germany’s eastern 
frontiers. At the same time, the support of industrialists 
would ensure financial aid for the party, and collaboration 
with the Deutsche Partet would mean the establishment of 
an extreme right-wing bloc. It is no wonder therefore that 
observers of recent developments fear that they will lead to a 
fresh version of the prewar Deutsch-Nationale Partei headed 
by the Krupp director, Herr Hugenberg, which joined 
the Nazi party in the so-called Harzburger Front, and finally 
succumbed to its partners. 


Venezuela Votes 


Tomorrow the people of Latin America’s most prosperous 
state will go to the polls. No immediate change of govern- 
ment can result from these elections, which are for a 
constituent assembly ; nor is it difficult to foretell which party 
will triumph. Yet the elections of 19§2 will mark a signifi- 
cant stage in the political evolution of Venezuela, a country 
whose importance may be gauged by the single fact that it 
is the largest exporter of oil in the world. 


Both politically and economically, Venezuela has moved 
fast and far since 1935, when the death of the dictator 
Gémez freed it from the chrysalis in which he had 
imprisoned it for a quarter of a century. For a decade 
after Gémez’s death the country contented itself with stretch- 
ing its limbs cautiously, glad of its greater freedom but 
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uncertain how to use it. Rich revenues from the oilfields 
were already pouring into the national treasury, but the 
military presidents who succeeded Gémez, while less opposed 
to innovation than him, failed to keep abreast of popular 
feeling. The result was the revolution of 1945, which, like 
the Brazilian one of the same year, succeeded because the 
army sided with the discontented citizens of the bigger 
towns. 


Andean Ascendancy 


The victorious revolutionaries launched out on an ambi- 
tious programme of economic and social development, based 
on the rapidly multiplying oil revenue, and many of 
their projects, if too lavish, were long overdue. ‘For 
three years the entente between left-wing politicians and 
young army officers held firm. The first popular elections 
in the country’s history were held, and won by Accién 
Democratica, the party led by Sefior Betancourt, who had 
been made provisional President after the revolution. But 
the split was not long in coming. In 1948 the Accién Demo- 
cratica government was overthrown by the army, and replaced 
by a three-man military junta, headed by Colonel Delgado 
Chalbaud, who had previously been Minister of Defence. 


The coup of 1948 was primarily a reaction by the army 
against Sr Betancourt’s policies of rapid social change and 
of favouring the organised labour groups which backed 
Accién Democratica. It was also, to some extent, a rural 
reaction against government by Caracas intellectuals. Its 
effect has been to restore the old ascendancy of the Andean 
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province of Tachira, in the extreme south-west ; since the 
murder of Colonel Delgado in 1950, the strongest personality 
in the government junta has been Colonel Pérez Jiménez, 
the Minister. of Defence, who, together with many of his 
senior officers, comes from Tachira. But the swing from 
left to right and from urban to rural hegemony has not meant 
that the clock has been put back to before 1945. On the 
contrary, in economic and social matters the Junta has 
embarked on a vigorous course which might well be 
described as an attempt to “‘ dish the Whigs.” Trade unions, 
with government backing, have secured further wage 
increases ; schools, hospitals and social services have been 
multiplied ; and vast sums have been poured into the develop- 
ment of communications, electric power, water supplies and 
agriculture. 


Nevertheless, the junta has not achieved a feeling of 
security. Many Venezuelan workers have remained loyal to 
the proscribed Accién Democrdtica and its exiled or im- 
prisoned leaders, and in 1951 the government was severely 
shaken by an unsuccessful revolt. Caracas University has 
been closed for months as a result of anti-government 
activities among both students and teachers. Only now, 
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four years after the coup of 1948, has the junta felt abj. 
to risk elections, and the abortive risings at the end of 
September suggest that its fears were not unfounded 
Neither Accién Democrdtica nor the Communists have been 
allowed to take part in the elections, and the two main 
parties of the legal opposition, the Catholic COPEI and the 
left-centre Unién Republicana Democratica, have complained 
of the many obstacles put in the way of their clectiog 
activities, These two parties have, however, been campaign. 
ing vigorously and have been allowed to put forward some 
strong, if indirect, criticisms of the government. 


The government-sponsored Frente Electoral Independiente 
(FEI) is regarded as certain of a handsome majority in the 
new constituent assembly—all the more so in view of the 
fact that voting has now been made compulsory, and the rural 
population will therefore carry more weight than in 1946, 
when Accién Democrdtica swept to victory largely through 
the greater political enthusiasm of the urban worker. The 
FEI, moreover, has behind it not only all the power and 
prestige of the junta, but the equally solid fact that most 
Venezuelans “never had it so good.” Yet, although the 
main issue is not in doubt, many observers will scan the 
election returns with interest to see how many seats are 
obtained by COPEI, URD and the small Socialist group, 
and—an even more significant point—how many of the two 
million voters cast blank ballots. Then, when the new 
assembly meets, the question will arise whether the FEI 
majority, which at present lacks any obvious ideological 
unity, can avoid falling into dissension. The answers to 
these questions will largely determine the speed with which 


Venezuela can hope to move at last into a calmer political 
climate. 


Bad Example from Greece 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


AN official Greek delegation is now in London discussing 
the compensation due to the British-owned Lake Copais 
Company whose land was expropriated on August 22nd 
under Article 104 of the Greek Constitution. This expro- 
priation is the last and greatest of the misfortunes that has 
fallen upon the enterprise, Ever since the attempt was first 
undertaken in 1886 to begin the draining of the lake, the 
companies have been involved in an unbroken series of 
difficulties. The first company, which was French, failed 
in its attempts to drain the lake permanently. It eventually 
went bankrupt and a British company took it over on behalf 
of the creditors. 


Years of experiment followed, interrupted by the first 
world war and considerably harassed by the attempts of 
neighbouring landlords to encroach upon the land ceded to 
the company. These uncertainties were brought to an end 
in 1925 as a result of an Arbitration Award between the 
Greek Government and the company, the effect of which was 
to give the company freehold possession of about 210,000 
stremmas (60,000 acres). Meanwhile experiment continued 
to counter the subsidence of the lake bottom which had 
defeated the French company ;,and in 1931 a successful 
scheme was completed. Thereafter the real work of develop- 
ment could go forward. 


The troubles, however, did not cease. After 1933 the 
Greek Government severely limited any remittance of profits. 
In 1939 the outbreak of war put an end to all remittances. 
German occupation and the activities of the ELAS and EAM 
guerillas during the civil war ravaged the estate. Most of 
the company’s agricultural machinery was looted of 
destroyed. About 150,000 trees were cut down. Buildings 
were damaged and the small electricity station on the outlet 
tunnel was destroyed as late as 1948. 
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Announcement by the 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


After the 1st December you can have 


as much Nutty Slack coal as you like 


off the ration 


20/- a ton (1/- a cwt.) cheaper than ordinary house coal 


You can now buy. as much Nutty Slack as you like 
It’s off the ration. Nutty Slack is much smaller coal 
than you are used to, but it burns brightly and warmly 
if you mix it sensibly with your ordinary house coal. 


What is Nutty Slack ? 

Nutty Slack is just what it:is called— 
slack with nuts in it ranging in size up 
tolumps about as big as two match boxes 
put together. Your coal merchant will 
show you Nutty Slack and tell you how 
to make the best use of it. 


It is just as expensive to mine and to carry on the 
railways as ordinary house coal. But it is offered at 
20/- a ton cheaper than ordinary (Group 4) house coal 


because it is not as clean and is smaller. 


Nutty Slack 


will help to keep the home fires burning 





NOT AVAILABLE 
IN SOME AREAS 


Nutty Slack will not be 
available in Scotland, 


South Wales, Cumberland, 
Durham and Northumber- 

but in these areas 
other off-the-ration coal 
may be available. 








however cold and long the winter 


For open or closed fires 

It is good fuel to use in an open fire or an openable 
heating stove, mixed with your ordinary house coal. 
It is perfect for banking up your fire at night or when you 


allowance is finished before you buy Nutty Slack. 
Order your Nutty Slack this week in time for Christmas. 
Use it with your ordinary house coal and make sure 
you get through the winter in comfort. 
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are going out. It is particularly useful in 
a modern continuous burning grate. 


Order as much as you like 

You can buy it from your own or any 
other coal merchant and you can have as 
much as you like all through this winter. 
But don’t wait till all your ordinary coal 


A large-scale enquiry carried out this 
year for the Coal Utilisation Council 
shows that :— 


1. 98 out of every 100 families in Great 
Britain have a coal fire of some sort in 
their main living room. 


2. 84 out of every 100 families have no 
other way of heating that room. 


3. 44 out of every 100 families say they 
need more coal than they are allowed. 


Nutty Slack will heip 
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Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive “ Duralumin ” range. 

The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only 
one-third the weight of steel is equally as strong 
and lasts longer. 

“ Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

Have you considered the advantages light alloys 
can bring to your business? You may perhaps 
not have heard all the latest developments. A 
request to us to call upon you would place you 
under no obligation whatsoever. 


JAMES BOOTH @ COMPANY LimitiD 
ARGYLE STREET WORKS - BIRMINGHAM: ? 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 19 


The first automatic flour mill 


in the world was built by Henry Simon in |45I, 
using mechanical handling appliances instead of 
manual labour to transport the mill products 


This was the first step 


in the transformation of flour milling into one of 


from process to process. 


the most highly mechanised of all industries. 
Pneumatic handling of mill products is now 
replacing mechanical methods in many of the 
latest mills. Pneumatic mills by Henry Simon 


are at work. or in course of installation in over 


a dozen countries, including the United Stetes 


and Canada. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. |! 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS ('0 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANODHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
METAL LAUNORIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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his steady visitation of disaster, the company 


ute Ol 
ot é make all the damage, and by 1950 the 
estate was in full working order. Its output steadily increased 
god the annual production mow averages 25,000 tons of 
cereals, 8,000 tons Of seed cotton and 1,000 tons of various 


nises. It also Carti€s 70,000 head of sheep, 600 of cattle 
and 5,000 of horses and mules. In addition, 30,000 turkeys 
ue grazed on the properties. The annual value of this output 
is in the neighbourhood of 106 billion drachmae a year (about 
3,500,000). The result has been a steady increase in net 
vofits which amounted to over £329,000 in I950 and over 
{628,000 mn 195%. ae equally steady increase has occurred 
in taxation payable to the British Government—{£152,000 in 
1950, £331,000 m 1951.) 
A Productive Estate 


It may well be the scale of these profits—and the scale of 
taxation—that has tempted the Greek Government to cancel 
the concession, ands expropriate the property in spite of the 
specific guarantees given by the government of Mr Sofoulis 
in 1947 that this would-not be done. No. doubt, too, a 
nationalist case can be whi up of foreign capitalists and 
foreign governments wringing extortionate gains from Greek 
soil. But the facts of the case are very different. In the first 
place, the company has entirely created the wealth it now puts 
to work. Lake Copais, left alone, would still produce eels and 
malaria. The rest is the work of the company. Again, the 
capital sunk in the venture has remained at various times and 
for years on end without remuneration of any kind. Even 
now, only the tax owing the British Government has been con- 
verted into sterling for 
remittance’ to Britain. 
But the most striking 













eo Vee fact is the direct gain 

Pe s to the Greek people 

Aza | OAS which, under expro- 

| ee priation, threatens to 

BN ? Oy disappear. 

Rag | Only about a quarter 
: of the area (about 
ae 48,000 stremmas) is 


Corinth® tC é: 


cultivated directly by 
the company and this 
direct farming was 
» undertaken only be- 

oe * | cause tenants had aban- 
- — doned the less. fertile 
sectors. The rest of 
the estate is farmed by some 4,450 peasant families who 
enjoy a very advantageous system of Sincancite They 
pay about 20 per cent of their gross produce in rent and 
about 11 per cent for the upkeep of the company’s services 
—drainage, irrigation, roads, threshing, transport, storage. 
In fact the cost of these services amounts to much more 
than 11 per cent of gross yields. It.is in the neighbourhood 
of two-thirds of the companiy’s: total receipts from rents and 
dues and only the fact that good returns are earned on the 
land directly cultivated by the company enables it to finance 
the services at cut price. 

Nor is this the only service réndered by direct cultivation. 
Although the land thus farmed was originally less fertile, 
advanced farming methods have raised its output by 45 per 
cent above the tenants’ production of wheat and 105 per cent 
in the case of cotton. This daily demonstration of better 
farming methods encourages the tenants to improve their own 
methods and they are given direct help from the company 
in the loan of tractors and deep ploughs and the issue to them 
at Cost price of attested seed cae fertiliser. The whole enter- 
pase is in short a form of-co-operative in which the company 
“ls as the tenants’ agent and manager. é 

The plight of the Copais is peasants after ex riation may 
rh. Strious One. Their own reaction is to believe that once 

b0vcinment gets its hands on the enterprise it will soon be 
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back producing eels. The only known government plans for 
land reform hardly apply to Copais. They lay it down that 
landless peasants shall be settled on large estates for no more 
than 10 per cent of the gross yield or 12 per cent where 
irrigation works are involved. These terms may or may not 
be reasonable where a. landlord provides no services, no 
improvements and does not farm the land. There are-a 
number of estates in Greece which fit this category and a start 
might well be made on them.. But Lake Copais is a single, 
highly organised, highly capitalised and highly efficient 
organism. If dues are not paid, the services of irrigation, 
drainage and agricultural improvement cannot be maintained. 
If no central organisation exists, the scientific and technical 
substructure of the estate will collapse. In that case, it will 
not be a question of a peasant scratching a living on land 
which the landlord would not cultivate. The issue will be 
the disappearance of the entire estate under the peaty waters 
of the rising bog. 

Thus the government, in a country desperately short of 
agricultural supplies, threatens to destroy one of the few 
efficient food-producing units. It threatens, moreover, to 
discourage private capital of any kind, domestic or foreign, 
wee tal attempting agricultural improvement in Greece 
again. The real tragedy is that by a hasty and ill-judged 
action it is undermining what it professes to safeguard—the 
property and advancement of the Greek peasants themselves. 


This bludgeoning decision is, after all, quite unnecessary. 
The Copais Company itself would no doubt be perfectly 
ready to negotiate a long-term settlement by which, over 
the years, British capital is paid off, and a trained and efficient 
Greek agricultural. co-operative gradually takes over from 
the company. The present method of immediate expropria- 
tion is, in fact, calculated to harm everyone involved in it, and 
not least the Greek nation. 








Air Subscription Rates 
for 1953 


Owing to increased costs, some increases in air’ 


subscription rates to The Economist will have 
to be introduced from January Ist, 1953. The 


countries affected are: 


Australia : £8 5s. (sterling) Malaya: £6 15s. 
asco New Zealand: £9. 

Hongkong: =. S. America and 

Japan: £9. W. Indies: £7 15s. 


The substitution of an airfreight for an air mail 
service to Egypt makes it possible to reduce the 
air subscription rate to £5 5s. Rates to all other 
destinations remain. unchanged : 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : India, Ceylon: £6. 
£5 5s. Tran: £6. 

Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s, Iraq: £6 

East Africa: £5 5s. Pal Bar ce 6 

Europe (except Poland) : : oan 
£4 15s. | Union of S. Africa : 

' Gibraltar, Malta: £3158. £5 10s. 

Gold Coast & Nigeria : USS.A., $21.50 or 

£5 5s. £7 14s. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Self-Service Revolution 


HERE are too few self-service shops in Britain for 

this system of retailing to have had any marked effect 
yet upon the established pattern of distribution in this 
country. But as food shops, at least, may soon be 
turning over to self-service as fast as the necessary shop 
fittings can be supplied, the wider implications of the 
system deserve examination. Even at first glance, they 
seem to be far-reaching. The immediate result of con- 
verting a shop to self-service has, so far, almost 
invariably been a growth in turnover. Most of that 
growth in sales must be at the expense of competing 
shops. But once the first novelty has worn off, the 
customer is going to expect some return, perhaps in the 
form of lower prices, for doing some of the shopkeeper’s 
work. And this has already brought the self-service 
retailer sharply up against the system of resale price 
maintenance by which the manufacturers of most 
nationally advertised branded goods sell only to shop- 
keepers who agree to retail those goods at fixed prices. 
Both of these consequences imply that competition in 
the retail trades may be intensified. “The outcome of a 
wholesale change to self-service in this one trade might 
therefore amount to a revolution in the structure, as well 
as the technique, of retailing. 


The economies that flow from self-service have been 
the subject of a good deal of misunderstanding. They do 
not, surprisingly enough, rest on any reduction in the 
direct costs of selling; the advantage comes entirely 
from a greatly increased volume of sales for a small 
increase in overheads. Self-service involves a return to 
the essentially old-fashioned principle of displaying the 
maximum possible amount of stock where the 
customer can see it, and carrying as wide a range 
and variety of stock as the floor-space of the shop 
can accommodate. The traditional counter can carry 
very little stock ; what is worse, it constitutes a barrier 
between the customer and the goods on the shelves 
behind it. Take away the counter and. the assistant, and 
the space previously occupied by them can be used as 
effective “selling space” for additional display stands: 
In this way, grocers are able to display their entire stock 
of 600 to 700 different lines at one time, a feat that is 
impossible in the counter-service store. 


It would be a mistake to conclude that this 
leads to any saving in labour. If customers are 
to help themselves from the- shelves, every item on 
those shelves must be separately and clearly priced, the 
stands must continually be re-filled, and the goods must 
be packed in such a way that they are easy to handle. 
A very. wide range of modern branded groceries are 
suitably packed in the factory, but a good deal of wrap- 
ping has still to be done for other goods. 
fruit, vegetables, cakes, bread and many cooked meats 
and cheeses have to be weighed, wrapped and priced in 
the variety of quantities in which they are bought. The 
check-out points at which the goods are checked and paid 


for need to be properly staffed if they are not to defeat the - 


Biscuits, - 


entire p e of the change by creating a bottleneck 


- through which the customer must queue to pass. One 


check-out point staffed by a cashier to invoice the pur. 
chases and an assistant to put them in a bag can handk 
three to four customers every two minutes ; six to seven 
points seem to be necessary in a fair-sized grocery shop, 
At peak periods, certainly, assistants can be taken away 
from routine packing and pricing operations and put to 
work at the check-out points to accelerate the flow of 
customers through them, thus affording a highly desirable 
flexibility in the staffing arrangements, But any saving 
that this might bring is outweighed by the higher costs 
of pre-packing and pricing all stocks compared with 
wrapping them on the counter only as goods are bought, 

The saving to be expected from changing over to self- 
service depends upon the increase in the volume of sale; 
that it has so far generally produced ; this in itself has 
reduced the total costs per unit of sale. The sales rise 
because more stock is on display. Any shop with 
sufficient floor space to display its stock in this way could 
probably get the same rise in turnover without intro- 
ducing self-service. Indeed, the handful of luxury 
department stores still in business and the variety chain 
stores of the Woolworth type make good use of this 
principle. But, in general, retailers cannot provide the 
necessary room without doing away with the tradition 


counter. 
* 


The slow progress made so far by self-service in 
Britain must be partly due to the uncertainty of any 
immediate return from considerable initial outlay in 1 
section of retail trade that from the end of the war 
until this year had been doing very comfortably on 
margins fixed by the manufacturer or the government. 
Conversion may cost {600-£1,600 for a small shop, 
without refrigerated cabinets for frozen food, cooked 
meats and—eventually—unrationed fats. If his turnover 
should not rise, the retailer has simply incurred un- 
necessary capital expenditure that he could ill afford; 
and the increase in turnover will be gained only if the 
stock displayed is to the liking of the customer. Stock 
for sale can be examined more closely on self-service 
stands than in other shops, and the wastage of unsold 
stock may be high if the goods are not properly chosen. 
This is especially likely with cooked meats, fish, fruit and 
vegetables. In all perishable commodities quality varies 
widely ; in the case of fruit and vegetables especially, 
the wholesale markets are not accustomed to demand 4 


high standard of grading and cleanliness from  theit 
suppliers. 


Out of 134,000 grocery shops in the country, probably 
fewer than 2,000 are operating on a self-service bast. 
Many of these belong to groups or chains of stores that 
have converted them from counter service as an expert 
ment. The Co-operatives were the first to test this new 
principle, and Sainsburys is among the most recent cot 
verts. The results of these trials are interesting. Fet 
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sample, two food stores of the John Lewis group 
changed to sclf-service in the past year. One, in a good 

ition on a Main street, has increased its sales by more 
than 60 per cent im the first normal half-year’s trading 
compared with the figure for. the same period a year 
previously. This increase was obtained at a capital cost 
of £2,000 and with no change in the size of staff. It was, 
incidentally, gained without closing either the credit or 
the local delivery service, two economies that are usually 
introduced at the same time as self-service. Delivery 
grvices can account for as much as § per cent of total 
food selling charges, and retailers are becoming anxious to 
cut out this expense. Wherever this service exists at all 
in the United States, it 1s counted as an extra item on 
the customer’s bill ; a practice that is reluctantly being 
introduced into this country as the only means of counter- 
acting rising distribution costs, especially in department 
sore trading. Last April, the John Lewis goup converted 
to self-service the food department of one of its suburban 
sores in Finchley, John Barnes ; this section of the shop 
had -been consistently running at a loss. In this instance 
credit and delivery services were both withdrawn in an 
eflort to get the department back to a profitable basis, 
and both moves lost customers. Nevertheless, the 
department is now being operated at a profit, and the 
group has converted a third shop at Manor Park. In the 
first two weeks sales have risen more than 4o per cent 
above the totals for the same weeks last year, having 
previously been below them. These results from widely 
differing districts closely parallel those of other 


companies. 
* 


The Express Dairy, which is gradually converting its 
small shops to self-service, has recorded increases of 
slightly under 40 per cent in the sales of a strictly limited 
range of foods, and this has encouraged the company to 
branch out from the dairy to the grocery business with a 
new chain of wholly self-service shops selling all produce 
but meat and fish. So far four have been opened ; the 
company intends to expand at the rate of six a year. This 
particular development raises in a special form the 
question of the range of goods that self-service retailers 
should sell. A productivity team that-recently visited the 
United States under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Productivity Council devoted a large proportion of its 
report to describing the American self-service “ super- 
market,” a mammoth self-service store where every con- 
celvable item of food and household equipment can be 
bought under the one roof. Such markets combine the 
self-service technique of stimulating “impulse” buying 
by wide stock display with “one-stop” shopping, in 
which almost all a shopper’s purchases can be made 
without moving from shop to shop. Like the self-service 
display, this is essentially a reversion to an old-fashioned 
Principle—the village “‘ general store” of the last 
century. The two ideas do not necessarily go together, 
but in practice the adoption of the one ensures the com- 
mercial sugcess of the other. 

_In Britain, the great majority of self-service shops 
mit themselves to groceries (with a service counter for 
ationed goods) and household goods such as cleaning 
materials and sometimes saucepans. In most cases the 
converted shop stocks items that it did not sell before. 
Sainsbury, which sells poultry and rabbit joints by self- 
‘tvice in some branches, has taken the revolutionary 
‘ep—for the company—of stocking soap-powders and 
other cleaners in one of its four self-service shops. Some 
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stores, such as John Barnes and the Express Dairy chain, 
have been bold enough to open self-service greengrocery 
departments. In both cases, managements have been 
somewhat surprised to find that profits from green- 
grocery are high, even though packing costs have been 
added to the already considerable price of the high- 
quality goods that are the only ones worth offering for 
sale in this way. The example of John Barnes is 
particularly encouraging, for the greengrocery depart- 
ment was previously operating at a loss, and there. is 
strong local competition. The fact that there has proved 
to be a considerable public demand for carefully packed 
and trimmed produce sold at what amounts to a premium 
price, may have considerable bearing on future develop- 
ments in the branch of the food trade where grading 
1s most notoriously slovenly. 


* 


There are today nearly 600,000 workers in the retail 
food trades. If self-service shops can handle a larger 
number of sales of food and other packed items (includ- 
ing, perhaps, stationery and some articles of clothing) 
without a proportionate expansion in their staffs, there 
will clearly be a saving in labour costs. Not many figures 
are available yet, but experience in the self-service shops 
of the Express Dairy indicates that wage costs, as a pro- 
portion of total selling costs, have dropped by more than 
I per cent. The volume of total food sales throughout 
the economy in the past has remained steady, and it is 
highly improbable that the increase in sales reported by 
the self-service shops is due to a genuine expansion in : 
trade as a whole. This business must have been gained 
from other grocers, also from ironmongers, chemists, 
stationers and greengrocers stocking goods that are or 
soon will be sold from the self-service shop’s all- 
embracing display stands. This would suggest that the 
increase in turnover to be gained from conversion (for 
which 40-60 per cent seems to be representative) may 
diminish as the change becomes more general. Even 
so, the change would seem inevitably to point to a reduc- 
tion in the number of shops required to do a given volume 
of business. : 


Most people would feel that a fall in the number of 

shops is desirable (without necessarily following all the 
implications of that opinion). There is likely to be a 
sharper division of opinion on the probable results of 
competition for trade between self-service shops. So far 
it would appear that all the profit from increasing turn- 
over has accrued to the business, where it has been 
used to offset rising expenses in other directions, notably 
wages. Only in the case of the new Express chain does 
the management appear to have set out deliberately to . 
quote keener prices. The field for doing so is 
limited at present, however, to cooked meats and green- 
groceries. In most other fields maximum selling prices 
are fixed by the government or minimum prices ‘by the 
manufacturers ; both give the retailer a set margin. 
a manufacturer’s brand prices give the ordinary retailer 
an adequate profit, it would follow that the self-service 
shop, with its rising turnover and lower unit costs, could 
work on a smaller margin. Should the big grocery chains 
convert an appreciable proportion of their shops to self- 
service and begin to compete with one another, com- 
plaints already being heard about the difficulties of 
competitive trading under resale price maintenance are 
likely to increase in volume. In the long run, this might 
lead to important changes in that practice. If so, self- 
service would have served the British economy well. 
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Freeing Non-Ferrous Metals 


B* the beginning of next year tin, lead and zinc will 
all again be privately bought and sold on the London 
Metal Exchange. Copper alone, of the four metals traded 
on the Exchange before the war, will remain in the 
government’s hands, Progress towards freedom, indeed, 
has been slow, but there are signs that the pace may 
now be quickening. Tin was handed back to the market 
more than three years ago, in November, 1949 ; but in 
spite of continued pleas from the metal trade, no other 
metal was given its release until private trade in lead was 
resumed in October of this year. The success of the lead 
market appears to have encouraged the Government to 
accelerate the release of zinc: by the end of October the 
‘authorities had announced that private trade in zinc 
would be resumed on January 2, 1953. Metal circles 
in London think that copper may be freed next June, 
but the government has so far given no hint of any such 
intention. 


It is important to emphasise that the “freedom” for 
the markets that has been granted or contemplated so 
far is not freedom in the prewar sense. In particular, 
although the market has been reopened in tin and lead, 
and will soon reopen in zinc, it operates within the frame- 
work of exchange control, under systems specially 
devised to enable the Bank of England to maintain a 
detailed scrutiny. For members of the Metal Exchange 
the bonds of exchange control have, however, been made 
as light as is thought possible. Members of the Exchange 
hold. open individual licences to buy and import the 
“freed.” metals from any part of the world, and no limit 
is put upon the amount of foreign currency they may 
spend for these purposes in any period. The Metal 
Exchange itself has been made responsible for seeing 
that its members observe the exchange regulations, but 
the Bank also maintains.a check through the monthly 
statements of transactions that have to be submitted to it 
by each dealer. Import of metal is not limited entirely 
to members of the Exchange, but other importers have 
to obtain prior permits from the Bank for each deal. 
These exchange controls are now the only restrictions 
upon dealings in tin and lead. Licences to “ acquire, 
process. and dispose of ” the metals ceased to be needed 
from the day the metal reverted to the market. Govern- 
ment procurement of tin has ceased, and so has Govern- 
ment trading ; in lead, the Government trading is con- 
fined to orderly disposal of the Ministry stocks. Broadly 
speaking, it seems that the Government’s idea of freedom 
for metals stems from two incompatible aims. Its desire 
to see London re-established as a commodity centre—and 
thereby to increase Britain’s earnings of foreign currency 
—and its policy of keeping the closest possible check on 
all transactions that might involve a loss of scarce 
currencies. 


* 


Tin, unlike the other metals, is primarily a sterling 


commodity and one of the Commonwealth’s principal 


dollar earners. The reopening of the London market 
was, therefore, unlikely to increase dollar expenditure— 
on the contrary, it could be expected to bring added 
dollar receipts from commission and insurance. More- 


over, by 1949 the world shortage of tin had eased, and 
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it could no longer be argued with any plausibility thy 
government trading was essential to ensure adequate 
supplies. Admittedly, there was a possibility that the 
London market would provide a convenient channel fy 
an increase in the shunting operations that were alreag 
causing the sterling area to lose large quantities of dollars 
But these operations—which depend upon a supply of 
“cheap” sterling—temporarily ceased after devaluatiog 
of the pound in September, 1949, and the way was clex 
for the reopening of the tin market two months later 
The story of tin since the restoration of the Londog 
market has not been a happy one—for a considerable 
period last year the market was subject to the vagaries 
of American government buying policy. 


Any case for retaining lead under government purchase 
had weakened by the beginning of this year. Most of 
this country’s lead normally comes from Australia and js 
paid for in sterling, but during 1951 the Ministry of 
Materials, fearing a world shortage, arranged to by 
substantial quantitiés from the dollar area. These ship. 
ments continued to arrive in the early part of this year, 
but no new contracts were made, for by that time the 
shortage had eased—and, indeed, it had never become x 
acute as that of copper and zinc. Consumption of lead 
fell off sharply from the latter months of last yea 
onwards, for the Ministry’s selling prices were maintained 
much above the levels ruling in other countries. Pressure 
on the government to hand lead back to private trade 
naturally increased. For months the authorities wavered 
on the brink ; finally, in August, they took the plunge 
and announced that trade in lead would be freed oa 
October Ist. 


To help the market to work freely as quickly 
possible, the Ministry of Materials agreed to make spot 
lead available through the government broker and also 
to lend lead from its stocks to the producers’ agents 
until private imports could reach this country. On the 
eve of the opening, the Ministry’s selling price for lead— 
which was based on the American official quotation— 
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Wortp SMELTER Propuction oF Base Metars 
(Metric Tons) 
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Pir 
1948 149 | (10 } 192 | |! 
ate) 
Lead .....-. | 1,297,000 1,432,000 | 1,547,000 1,506,000 68,000 
SME 6 cc cacves : 000 | 1,946, 44,000 
Copper ..... 2,118,000 | 2,073,000") 2,289,000 | 2,387,000 | 2.564,000 


Sih cedcases 


1,611,000 | 1,728,000 | 1,863,000 | 1,946,000 
160,000, 170,700 176,300 170,200 


; 





stood at £131 a ton. But the American price, though 
treated for this purpose as the “world” price, wa 
unrealistic, being based on a market comprising only 
few consumers and producers ; on the Continent lead 
was selling at £95 a ton. It was obvious, therefore, that 
prices on the reopened London market would be much 
below the Ministry’s end-September price. In fact, they 
fell even further than had been . Although cor 
sumers’ stocks were known to be small when the market 
reopened, demand from consumers in this couniry w# 
at first limited, for as long as prices were falling th 
had every intentive to postpone purchases still {urthet. 
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There has been remarkably little speculation, and for 
he first few weeks the imitiative in the market seemed 


o rest with the producers. In the first three weeks they 
ere willing sellers and the price dropped to {80 a ton. 
ir that point the producers changed roles and for a time 
east supported the market. Prices began to climb 
nd consumer buying imereased. Following the 
AGnictry’s announcement that the sale of its stocks is to 
pe spread over @ long period, prices spurted upwards 
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i a ot a few days and reached nearly {100 a ton a fortnight 
ollare boo, Since then the market has becorae very quiet and 
ply ti the price has hovered around {90 a ton. In spite of 









kome decline in business during the last few days the 
olume of trading since the market reopened has been 
onsiderable: no less tham §§,000 tons of lead_has 
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on hanged hands. Most of the contracts have been for 
erable mmiorward delivery, and only small quantities of prompt 
arieg ead have been sold by the Government broker. 

Since its reopening the London market has set the 
rchase ammPace for continental prices and American lead prices also 
ost of Mmmeppeat £0 have followed the trend of London quotations 
and is although they have not fallen to the same extent. They 
try of Mell from 16 cents a Ib (£128 a ton) at the beginning 
| ‘buy of the month to 13.§ cents a Ib (£108 a ton) in the third 

ship eck and have since recovered to 14 cents a lb. Through- 





out the last two months London market prices have in 
general been sufficiently far below the American levels to. 
make it profitable to export lead to the United States— 
allowing 2 cents a lb to cover the cost of shipment and 
be US duty. Despite this margin, American buying 
in London seems to have been remarkably small, 
although some European lead is known to have been 
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~ SSUrE 
trade ENEsOld to the United States recently. 
vered #_6The American lead trade, indeed, seems anxious to 
lunge @iinsulate itself as far as possible from the lower price 
>d on Mhere. Lead producers in the United States, who claim 
that several mines may shortly have to close because the 
ly as gmmpresent level of prices is too low to cover costs, have 
- spot famcclled for an increase in the current duty of 1 1/16 cents 
i also fm? >. If this movement gains strength it seems likely 
gents that two worlds may develop in lead. The Americans 
n the (Protest that most of the fall in the London market prices 
-ad— 8s been the result of the unloading of Ministry stocks. 
ion— fut there is little evidence to support this assertion. It 








is the Ministry’s announced policy to allow prices to find 
their own level, and it has accordingly ‘taken care not 
to flood the market. A considerable part of its stocks 
will probably pass into’ the permanent stockpile ; the 
remainder, as announced recently, will be sold to 
Commonwealth producers over an extended period. 


* 


= seems likely that when zinc is freed its price may 
uow the pattern set by lead. The world shortage of 
zinc, like that of lead, had passed by the end of last 
wis fg; Consumption in this country has been falling for 


nly fm. Months—in spite of the removal of restrictions on 

lead end-use during. the summer—and since the 
that $B MOuncement of the forthcoming freeing of the market 
nuch Mae etchases from the Ministry have dropped to a bare 


they mitimum. Government stocks, at over 200,000 tons, 
> are about twi h : . 
cone ‘wice the Jevel at which lead stocks stood when 


arket Je market was reopened. The present British official 
was HMB PHce of {110 a ton is based on the current American 
they i Price Of 12.5 cents a Ib, but continental prices are much 








below this level. A few weeks ago zinc was being sold 
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at £76 a ton on the Continent. The price there has now 
risen to over £90 a toni, so that the prospective fall in the 
British price when the London market reopens may be 
less severe than was at first expected. The prospect, 
even so, is Causing some disquiet among the producers. 
In the United States, where costs of production are esti- 
mated at about 14 cents a Ib, there are reports that 
already some mines there have been forced to close— 
but there is some possibility that the Américan Govern- 
ment will step in to check this process, on the ground 
that zinc is an important metal for rearmament. Zinc 
producers in the Commonwealth are apparently marshal- 
ling similar pleas. They point with envy to aluminium, 
whose prices are not.subject to the frequent fluctuations 
of a market. And they are disposed to minimise the 
virtues of a free market for zinc—on the argument that 
some large consumers are already understood to be 
making direct arrangements with the smelters to secure 
their future supplies. After a prolonged spell in the hot- 
house, the fresh air outside is bound to feel chilly—and 
zinc producers will not be alone in discovering that. 


Although nearly half the zinc this country buys is 
imported from Canada and the United States, the 
authorities apparently do not expect the freeing of the 
market to cause dollar expenditure to rise. They prob- 
ably assume that a fall in price may Offset any increase 


CONSUMPTION OF BaszE METALS BY MAIN COUNTRIES 
(Metric Tons) 


j ee eee 








| First Half 
1948 1949 1950 2962 | Seal 
| | Fate) 
Copper : | 
USA...... | 1,219,640 | 935,868 | 1,244,295 | 1,240,868 | 1,195,658 
eK. | "362'517 | 323,870 | 340,744 | 335,664 381,508 
Canada... | 99,612 | 91,536 | 96,980 | abe) .. 
Germany... 62,245 | 165,697 | 215,501 | 240,243; ... 
Lead : 
USAZ ss. 674,957 | 525,269 | 802,963 | 614,809 | 413,126 
Ce 190.966 | 159.486} 166,018 | 165,292 85,100 
France... 68,947 53,162 59.059 | 89,464| 118,000* 
Germany... }- -:< 65,863 | 100518} 143,156| 88,400" 
Zine: | 
ees. 741,817 | 645,745 | 877,353 | 804,686 | 729,558 
Ws caus 226,800 | 201,943 | 240,680 | 191,258 | 185,800 
France | 92,081 | 108,592} 95,437 | 112,584 140,000 
Germany.. | 50,168 | 98,522 118,027 140,162 | 150,000 
Tin: 
Wik: cis 60,821 | 47,918 | 72,330}. 57,794) 44,019 
5 | 95645 | 91156! 23,626| 24274) 23,913 
France.... | 8,000! 7,300 7,500 7,600 7,600 
Germany... | 1,475 | 2,340 7,250 7,300 


6,000 | 
i 








* Virgin metal only; earlier figures include some scrap. 


in the quantity of dollar zinc imported. Canadian ship- 
ments are in any case unlikely to decline greatly, for 
about half the zinc imported into this country from 
Canada is of a specially high grade, of which supplies 
sufficient to supplement Britain’s own production are not 
readily available elsewhere. But if American producers 
refuse to accept the lower London prices, British pur- 
chases are likely to decline. In any case, the United 
States is a net importer of zinc; Britain buys only 
marginal amounts to supplement Commonwealth sup- 
plies, which are limited by refining capacity. Moreover, 
larger quantities have lately been forthcoming from 
Rhodesia. ‘There is, of course, the contingent risk that 
Britain might lose dollars through Continental purchases 
of dollar zinc through the reopened market. But at 
present this is not considered likely ; the continent now 
has a small exportable surplus of zinc. 
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If this particular consideration—the degree of risk of 
dollar loss—were the sole criterion of the Ministry’s 
policy, it would obviously have no excuse for not freeing 
copper. For Britain, at least, copper is now less of a 
“* dollar commodity ” than zinc, for almost all of Britain’s 
copper imports originate in Northern Rhodesia ; dollar 
costs arise only from refinery charges in the United States 
and from small imports of Canadian copper. Rhodesia’s 
output of copper ore is rising steadily, and refinery 
capacity is also being increased. A new refinery is due 
to come into operation very shortly, and within a year 
or two it is hoped that Rhodesia will have sufficient 
electrolytic refinery capacity to cover the whole of 
Britain’s requirements. But dollar considerations are 
seemingly not decisive at the Ministry. It is evidently 
concerned with the fact that there is still a world short- 
age of copper, that it is still allocated by the International 
Materials Conference, and that there are still restrictions 
upon its use both in this country and in the United 
States. In these circumstances the Government is 
apparently not yet prepared to permit free trade in the 
metal. But the need for a market has grown more 
obvious in recent months: copper prices have become so 
confused that there are now almost as many prices as 
there are producers. American prices are particularly 
anreliable, for domestic output is sold at a controlled 
price while imported copper sells at much higher prices 
on the New York market. 

Until all the principal base metals are again traded in 
the market it will be impossible to judge how far postwar 
trends in consumption have affected their price relation- 
ship. Before the war the price of copper was usually 
twice to three times that of the other two metals, zinc 
being normally a little cheaper than lead. Copper prices 
rose less than those of lead and zinc during the postwar 


Business Notes 


Commonwealth in Conference 


November fogs and headwinds delayed the opening of 
the Commonwealth Economic Conference by a few hours. 
Both have a-symbolical significance. The fog will continue 
to shroud the secrecy of the conference—as indeed it should 
do, since such delicate issues as floating rates of exchange 
are certain to be discussed. .And the promise of headwinds 
and crosswinds is implicit in the divergent remarks that have 
been let slip by some of the delegates en route for the meeting. 
It can be assumed from these comments that on the crucial 
issue of convertibility there will be considerable differences 
of view—at least about timing. Canada, Australia and South 
Africa are likely to press for the maximum speed of advance. 
Spokesmen for the Asian dominions have shown a much 
more reserved attitude—perhaps because it is in the three 
countries concerned that least has been done during the past 
year towards making domestic economies tough enough to 
take the initial shock of convertibility. The Conference has 
opened with the advantage of more careful and copious pre- 
paration than has been devoted to any comparable earlier 
meeting. The high officials of the Commonwealth who spent 
three weeks on this work did far more than draw up an 
agenda. Their reports—written with the benefit of con- 
tinuous interchange of views with their respective govern- 
ments—are said to blaze a definite line of advance. The atti- 
tude of the British Government towards these reports will not 
be that of a neutral host at the party. The broad recom- 
mendations that emerge from them will probably be found 
to have behind them the collective support of the British 
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shortages but the prewar ratio is now beginning y 
re-establish itself. As a result of the change in relatiy 
prices and also restrictions caused by shortages, there hx 
been a considerable degree of substitution in certain us 
of the three metals. Shortly after the end of the war j 
seemed likely that lead would be needed in large quanti. 
ties for atomic piles ; by 1949 the price of lead was fy 
above that of zinc and-nearly up to the level of Copper 
The building industry now uses much less lead than it dig 
before the war ; copper has been used in place of Jead for 
plumbing and asphalt has been substituted for rooting ang 
guttering. In the cables industry aluminium sheathing jg 
now beginning to replace lead, but the decline in the ys 
of lead has been masked by an increase in the total quan. 
tity of cables produced. High prices for virgin lead have 
also led to an increased recovery of lead scrap. It js 
impossible to estimate accurately how much this substi. 
tution may have affected the tonnage of lead consumed, 
but it is perhaps significant that in this country lead con. 
consumption is now at less than half its prewar rate. 


In the other two metals, copper and zinc, substitutiog 
has been less important. Consumption of both has beea 
restricted in the last year or two, although controls 09 
zinc have recently been removed. In this country the use 
of zinc for galvanising fell sharply during the period o 
restriction, but it may now recover. Zinc has also been 
losing ground to aluminium in die casting, but the incen- 
tive for this change may now disappear because 
the price of aluminium appears to be rising while that of 
zinc is falling. The recent fall in lead and zinc prices 
may bring about a reversal in the process of substitution, 
But this is unlikely to occur speedily, for industrialists 
will need to be convinced that the lower prices will obtain 
for some time. 


> 


delegation—which comprises a massive phalanx of ‘hk 
British Cabinet. 


The opening of the conference has been made the occ 
sion for statements of policy by many organisations whos 
interests are intertwined in the issues of commercial and: 
monetary policy that will be the main concern of the dele- 
gates. Among the latest of these statements, the most forceful 
is that issued by the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, a highly and rightly interested party in the topics) 
of convertibility and nondiscrimination. The Chamber’ 
statement “ Dollar-Sterling Alliance” traces some well 
travelled ground in giving both the sterling and the dollar 
camps good advice about the kind of conditions that will have 
to be satisfied if the alliance is to be forged on these lines. 
Especially detailed and forceful is the advice addressed to the 
compatriots of the American Chamber of Commerce. Fot 
example, the familiar proposal to repeal the “ Buy Americat 
Act ” is supplemented by a suggestion that it should be made 
“ mandatory on the US Government agencies, in the interests 
of the American taxpayer, to satisfy their buying require 
ments in the cheapest markets, whether in or outside it 
United States.” The American Chamber of Commerce 5 
critical, however, of one suggestion that will certainly come’ 
from the sterling side. It is “ unalterably opposed to raisilg” 
the dollar price of gold because in its judgment it would pre 
vide only a superficial and largely temporary alleviation ® 
the dellar-sterling imbalance. It would not solve the fund’ 
mentals of the problem.” This is by no means the beginnitg: 
and end of the case for and against an increase in the pric 
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. but it should be instructive for the Commonwealth 
* erenice to have this early and unmistakable expression 
news from a fairly representative body of American 
> ion on a question that will certainly be debated but on 
shich no action can take place without the co-operation of 
he United States. 
« * 4 


sterling Strengthens 


The emphasis placed on convertibility in these 
weliminary comments on the Commonwealth Economic 
saference has no doubt played a part in strengthening the 
one of sterling in the foreign exchange market. The spot 
ate in New York has hardened this week to $2.80}, compared 
ith $2.79!2 a week ago, while the London premium on three 
nonths’ forward dollars has narrowed from jc. to wc. The 
mrket reports a fair volume of commercial demand for 
erling both from North America and the Continent. This 
emand is partly seasonal ; at this time of the year substan- 
fal payments are made for sterling area materials such as 
wl, In addition, the Continent is still bidding for sterling 
pay for dollar commodities bought during the short phase 
free commodity arbitrage in London between the dollar 
ex and EPU countries. In the trends in overseas markets, 
moreover, the strength of the various types of “cheap 
etling” has been even more impressive recently than that 
{ the rates in London. Transferable sterling recently 
eached a peak at $2.70 and has since held close to that 
bint, at which it shows a discount of little more than 
} per cent on the official rate—a margin that can hardly 
narrowed further, so long as transferable sterling remains 
onvertible. Its diminution in recent weeks has, of course, 
been associated with the shrinkage of the potential supplies 
¥ transferable sterling im consequence of the commodity 
bitrage transactions. 


Even more striking has been the strength of “ switch” 
erling (representing the capital proceeds of non-resident 
oldings of sterling securities-and other assets), which this 
eek has touched its highest level. yet at $2.63-64. This 
rength has been due less to investment demand for sterling 
ecurities on the part of non-residents than to the diminution 
the supplies of this category of sterling. This reduction 
as arisen from the fact that switch sterling has been allowed 
) pass through certain legal and officially authorised chinks 
h exchange control, and thus has become resident sterling. 
he Operations in question are of considerable complexity ; 
h general, they involve the sale, by non-residents to residents 
h outlying parts of the sterling area, of sterling securities 
ought with switch sterling. The securities in question are 
hen sold by the residents, and the proceeds become resident 
erling available for payments to any other scheduled terri- 
Ory or, subject to exchange control permission, to any 
om-resident in settlement of ordinary commercial trans- 
wns. The fact that the permission of the authorities must 
ave been given to this diversion of switch sterling into 
mannels of ordinary commercial sterling, seems to lend 
ather greater significance to the recent strength of switch 
erling than the movement would otherwise command. 


* * * 


ore Imports from Europe 


The new list of quotas for imports primarily from the 
DEEC area. issued by the Board of Trade this week covering 
first half of 1953, include several increases over the 
mounts allowed under the import restrictions of November, 
P51, and March this year. Imports governed by the present 

vas are restricted to an annual value of about £76 million ; 
creases to be permitted will bring this total up to about 


oe million a year. Among the larger increases in particular 
ve for the first half of 19$3 are textile piece goods, which 
‘tise of nearly 35 per cent to £10 million, textile yarns 
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(£2,250,000 against about £970,000), and apparel (£900,000 
against about £750,000). The half yearly quota of cheese 
imports is raised to £4 million compared with £3 million, 
and increased imports of nuts and apples are also permitted. 
Small imports of nylon stockings and decorated pottery are 
to be allowed for the first time since the war from these 
countries—the OEEC nations and other non-sterling 
countries outside the dollar area. On the other hand, quotas 
for certain imports are to be reduced, for example those for 
fondant and sugar-fat mixtures. 


The import cuts now modified, which continue in the main 
to be operated by “ global quotas,” restricting total imports 
of certain commodities, were aimed particularly at reducing 
imports from Western Europe. The countries that suffered 
most from the restrictions—France and Italy—are those that 
benefit most from the relaxations now announced. Global 
quota restrictions, however, may have an exaggerated effect 
upon exporters of the more expensive range of any kind of 
goods, as importers may prefer to use their import licences to 
buy a large number of cheap goods rather than a few expen- 
sive ones. To cover this point, the British Government is now 
to permit special supplementary imports from most of. the 
OEEC countries. The governments of those countries will 
have to specify the particular exports that they wish to benefit 
by this arrangement. The total additional value to which such 
imports will be allowed into Britain during the first’ quarter 
of 1953 is estimated at about £750,000, a rate of £3 million 
a year. 

The Board of Trade states that Britain cannot yet make 
any general relaxation of import restrictions, despite the 
check to the loss of gold and the favourable balance that has 
recently developed with the European Payments Union. 
The relaxations now announced are offered as “a contribu- 
tion to the development of intra-European trade.” The move 
is welcome ; and the permitted increase in some of the imports 
such as textiles may serve as a spur to competitive efficiency 
among producers in this country, who are hurrying to fulfil 
orders generated by a recovery in sales on the home market. 


x * * 


Longer Forward Exchange Facilities 


The increasing volume of orders placed in Britain on 
behalf of the US and Canadian Governments for aircraft, 
parts and other defence equipment, has led to a considerable 
expansion of the demand for extended forward exchange 
cover on the part of suppliers in this country. Last July 
the Bank of England issued new instructions to the authorised 
banks regarding the provision of forward cover for orders 
placed by the United States authorities. These intimated 
that where the forward exchange operations could not be 
covered by the foreign exchange market, the matter should 
be referred to the Bank of England, where the appropriate 
facilities would be provided in duly authenticated cases. 
These additional facilities have now been extended to orders 
from Canada. 


In the normal course, the London foreign exchange 
market is not allowed te deal forward for more than six 
months without specific authorisation from the Bank of 
England. A number of transactions exceeding this period 
have, however, taken place. Recent orders covering both 
military and civilian aircraft involve delivery dates running 
into years, not months ; and, since many of the contracts 
have been made in terms of dollars, the manufacturing firms 
on this side have shown an understandable desire to cover 
the exchange risk. Cover for periods of up to three years 
has been discussed. Where such periods are concerned, 
there is no possibility of finding the counterpart for such 
operations in the market itself. In all such cases, tiie proposi- 
tion must be put to the Bank of England ; and if the operation 
is clearly in the national interest, the Bank of England will 
provide the necessary cover at rates that will be fixed for 
each transaction in question. These rates will have to take 
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into account the length of time for which cover is required 
and will, presumably, be calculated on the basis of the 
relative level of interest rates in London and the overseas 
centre concerned. 


* * *x 


The Fall in Car Exports 


There is no denying the severe knock that has been 
taken by car exports in the past few months. Up to the 
end of October, a total of 271,096 cars, 110,191 commercial 
vehicles, and 92,262 tractors had been sent abroad. Last 
year, the exports of tractors during the same ten months were 
about the same and exports of commercial vehicles were only 
slightly higher. By contrast, exports of cars were 30,647 
higher, and the greater part of this year’s fall has taken place 
in recent months. At the beginning of the year, exports 
were running at a high rate, as more ships became available. 
The closing of the Australian market and the growing com- 
petition in Europe has since reduced shipments to levels 
well below those of a year ago. The accompanying map, 
which gives~ contrasting figures for October, 1951, and 
October, 1952, shows how big a shift there has been in the 
distribution of car exports in the’twelve months. A year ago, 
the sterling area was absorbing cars that the Canadian market 
refused to take. This year, the dollar markets are taking 
at least a small proportion of the cars that the sterling area 
can no longer afford to buy. It is, however, also true that 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF CARS AND CHASSIS 


OCTOBER [952 COMPARED WITH OCTOBER [96! 


the home market is being used to mop up some of the 
industry’s unsold exports. The industry’s own figures (which 
measure export deliveries from the factories and therefore 
differ sometimes from the trade accounts recording shipments 
from the docks) show that in September, out of a total of 
44,829 cars produced, only 22,716, or half the total, were 
earmarked for export.. The past year’s results of a number of 
leading manufacturers are already beginning to reflect the 
effects of intensified competition on profits. 


The value of the industry’s export trade is, however, 
holding up rather better than these figures might suggest. 
The total value of 4ll its shipments for the ten months to 
the end of October was £246 million, compared with £223 
million in the same period last year (in the month of October, 
however, their value was £4 million lower than in October, 
1951). This high level of value of shipments owes much to 
sales in past years ; the export of spares to service the large 
number of British built vehicles now in use abroad is very 
considerable. The industry’s own figures show that in the 
first three quarters of the year spares to the value of £62.8 
million, or 28 per cent of the value of the industry’s total 
exports during that period, were despatched abroad. Without 
this steadily expanding trade, which is the profit-earning side 
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of the industry’s business, the 
drop that measured more 
numbers of cars sent abroad. 
: ~ * 


Ironfounders and the Bill 
Controversy among the ironfounders about the inclusi 
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figures would 
the fall in ihe a 


to be supervised by the proposed Iron and Steel Board 4, 
arisen partly through the timing of the Governmey 
proposal. The Joint Iron Council, which represents jy 
the foundries and the foundry iron producers, were ask 
for their views about denationalisation—and hence the gv 
of the board—in November, 19§1, and its executive had 
give a broad expression of view then upon a scheme outlin 
to them in confidence. The executive, could not ask for { 
views of their associations upon proposals that they we 
not at liberty to describe in any detail. For its ow: reasoy 
the Government then sat on its proposals for sever! mont} 
before publishing a white paper at the end of July [ty 
not until September that the il of Ironfoundry Assoc 
tions could reaffirm its policy of accepting the board 
supervision while reserving the right to criticise the specif 
provisions of the Bill. At a convention in early October s 
agreement was reached ; the ironfoundry associations y 
consulted, and at the end of October the original policy 
endorsed by a substantial majority. Opposition to the indy 
sion of the industry among those to be supervised has beg 
voiced publicly during the past two month 

in particular by the “ tied ” foundries th 
are departments of engineering concerns, 
As has been said in these columns befor 
the elaborately limited powers of the boa 
over development hardly seem to justify 
anxiety many of these ironfounder; feel. 
Minister has further committed himseff{ 
the view that very few foundry devel 
ments would need the attention of the boa 
and that price control would be unlikely 
be extended over more than the few stand 
iron castings of which prices are now a 
trolled. It seems, too, that some safeguarl 
on these lines may be written into the bill 
the committee stagé. Mr Strauss’s m 
chievous hint that a Labour Governme 
might follow the Conservative example a 
extend any renationalisation to cover i 
foundries need not be taken seriously. 
It is, certainly, debatable whether 
public interest requires that this bom 
Ought to possess these very vague. powers over the 2,0 
ironfoundries. But the ironfounders, in their own spec 
interests, might be expected to find it useful. At som 
future date it might be valuable to them that the 
and Steel Board’s duties should include the promoti 
of “efficient, economic, and uate supplies” of it 
eee sheet stecl, — th 
when the d is reviewing the provision and distributt 
of raw materials the ironfoundries should be treated as 
of the industries mainly concerned (and have a voicc) ratit 
than as a mere outside consumer. At many points int 
ironfoundry industry there is.a frontier of contact, © 
petition, and occasionally of conflict with the stec| industif 
Ia every way, the central organisation of the stec! indus 
is stronger than that of the foundries ; and it 1s perl 
fair to guess that those who support supervision by the bod 
have been concerned with maintaining at least th: pres 
balance of power in any new organ of supervision. 1 he wi 
issue is of limited i to the lic, one way oF 
other. But it should logically be dealt with as a whole,™ 
in practice it would not be easy to make a clear <:stinct 
between the tied foundries—few of which would willinf 
relinquish their right to sell part of their output on te mai 
—and the remainder of the industry. 
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Australia and 
New Zealand 


THE KANGAROO [7 AND THE Kiwt 
BOTH ARE PECULIAR To THE ANTIPODES, 


Whether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated 
investigations, we can assist youin AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Qur TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly : 


1, Make a SURVEY to meet 
your trade requirements. 

2. Prepare a suitable 
ITINERARY. 

3, Book TRANSPORT by 
air, rail, road or sea, 

4. Secure Hotel ACCOM 
MODATION, 


5. Atrange business 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


6. Issue TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES and 
TRS4VELLERS LET- 
TERS OF CREDIT. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
HEAD OFFICE! 335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, has oad 
636 OTHER OFFICES aS 


Inquiries welcomed either through your own Bankers or direct. 


Established in 1845, 
All classes of insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


ROYAL | 
RiU7 1 Lea 


COMPANY 


Ts . 
a al 4 


Head Offices 


North John St,- | Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL LONDON 


eae u 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


IC. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide 

finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 

share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 

enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 

the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 

the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. 
DIRECTORS : 


Chairman: Tre Rigur Hon. Lorp Prercy, C.B.E. | 


Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Bracxrorp, D.S.O. 
WittramM Henry Fraser, W,S. 
Lr.-Cot, Lorp Dupiey GLapstrone Gorpon, D.S.O. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Tue Eary or Liwerick, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 


REGINALD HuGu Roserts 
Comin MARSHALL Sxmyner, F.C.A, 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
THE ENGLISH AND ScorrisH BANKS 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 
The General Manager, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
The Birmingham Manager, 


214, Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16, 


India House, 73, Whitworth Street, 
Manchester, 1. 


or 
The Manchester Manager, | 


THE 


STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA mien | 


Bankers in South Africa to .he United Kingdom Government. Bankers co th ! 


, Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia. Nyasaland and Tanganyika | 


Capital Authorised + £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - -  £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund -« -  £5,000,000 


LOMBARD STREET and 


NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency -— Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 
| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, 
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How Lancashire Chooses to Buy 


Spinners and other users of raw ‘cotton in this country 
have chosen whether to import the raw cotton they require 
next year privately or to buy it from the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission. Raw cotton users were allowed to express their 
choice in respect of each of the main types of cotton, and these 
have now all been announced. The accompanying table shows 
the proportion it is proposed to buy privately in 1952-53, and 
the quantities of the various types of cotton actually bought in 
the latest year for which figures are available. If it could be 
assumed that the buying pattern would remain stable—not 
only in the proportion of the total imports bought by par- 
ticular purchasers but also in the types of cotton imported— 
this would imply that about 30 per cent of Britain’s raw 
cotton would be imported privately and about 70 per cent left 
to the commission in this first year of free chdice. Most of 
the raw cotton coming into this country is American type 
and about 65 per cent may continue to be bought by the 
Raw Cotton Commission, since users of only about 35 per 
cent of this type in 1951-52 have elected to import privately. 
PERCENTAGE OF PRIVATE IMPORTS 


| Total Imports by 
type, July, 1951, to 


Percentage 
(by quantity) to 


‘ 


Type June, 1952. | imported privately 
Metric Tons in 1952-53* 
ACTION: bso icctccseees i 283,000 35 
POR os. ck as hee oe 100,000 15 
Peruvian and Californian. | 31,000 36 
West Indian Sea Island... | 1,000 64 
ae Options for private importation are for the period beginning September Ist, 1953 
except for Peruvian and Californian type which are for the calendar year 1953. 
Source: Ministry of Materials. 


Users will be able to think again next year, when they are 
allowed a renewed option as to the method of buying they 
prefer. There is a tendency for the larger mills to buy 
privately while many of the smaller mills prefer to buy from 
the Commission ; but certain large organisations arrange: for 
some of their mills to buy by one method and some by the 
other. 


Meanwhile Lancashire is watching with interest the turn 
of events in Egypt, where the government has closed down 
the Alexandria cotton futures market and proposes to begin 
selling cotton itself in about a week’s time, though leaving 
growers, merchants and exporters to trade privately if they 
wish. Despite the efforts of previous Egyptian governments, 
the price of Egyptian cotton has been falling during this year 
and before the market closed one month futures for Karnak 
were quoted at less than half, and for Ashmouni at about 
half, the prices quoted in January. Even at more realistic 
prices, the Neguib government has not been satisfied with 
the operations of the market it has taken over, according to 
its own statements, “in order to stabilise prices and to 
increase exports.” 


= * * 


Steel from British Ore 


Many British iron and steel plants were built where they 
still stand today because the area contained deposits of high- 
grade iron ore that are largely worked out by now. Such 
works now rely largely upon imported iron ore for their pig 
iron and to a greater extent than formerly upon scrap as 
against iron in steelmaking. Since the thirties, however, the 
steel industry has increased its output—though not as much 
as some critics would have liked—from the leaner ore to be 
found in Lincolnshire and Northants ; by far the largest pro- 
portion of British ore consumed is now taken from these 
areas, though its lower ferrous content requires the use of 
more coke and a larger blast furnace capacity to produce a 
given amount of iron. 
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The first postwar devel t plan of the British sty 
industry, of which the production targets have now | 
been attained, called for an increase in steelmaking capac; 
using the lower-grade home ores that are still plentiful, ang 
notably for extra capacity at Corby ; but lack of labour ang 
housing has made it impossible to start this particuly 
development. During the period, steelworks using importa 
ore have been —— except for a period in 1959, from 
the growth in the cost of that ore, which was covered firg 
by Government subsidy and later by levies upon stee! outpy 
throughout the industry. This policy has now bee 
moderated: steel producers are now charged an “ estimated 
long-term price” for imported ore (though this is, s:ill, leg 
than it costs at present). For a time, too, steelworks usj 
large proportions of scrap were able to obtain at the British 
prices, scrap bought expensively abroad. For much of the 
period since the war, therefore, the cost advantages enjoyed 
by the works using 
home ore and paying 


CONSUMPTION OF ORE 


IN PIG IRON levies to assist work 
PRODUCTION using imported 
Gniliien tora) materials have been 


somewhat dulled. 


Today, however, the 
industry’s policy is to 
increase the use of 
home ores. This year 
it will use about 1% 
million tons of hom 
ores and about 9} 
million tons of foreign; 
because the foreign ore 
is almost twice as rich 
as the British, about 
half the country’s iron 
will come from each, 
This is 4 million ton 
more home ore tha 
was used in 1938, and 
the increase is to com 
tinue, according to the survey of the subject in the current 
statistical bulletin of the British Iron and Steel Federation: 


~*~, 
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In looking ahead over the next few years it seems likely 


that home ore use will expand to about 20 million tonsa 
year. 


The increased reliance upon steel made from pig iron in the 
industry’s plans for the future is well known ; the industry 
is participating in ore.developments overseas, from which the 
prices of ore in the long run may tend to fall. The future 
balance between home and imported ore will depend upoa 
supplies and relative prices. With the time approaching at 
which more and more of Britain’s ore producers may have to 
turn from opencast to underground working, the costs of 
home ore are bound to rise with the years, quite apart from 
the additional capital and running costs of blast furnace, coke 
oven and sintering capacity that its use implies. 


* * * 


Airlines over the Pole 


The pioneering flight of a Scandinavian Airlines aircraft 
over the North Pole last week was the probable fore-runnet 
of a number of civil routes over this inhospitable region. The 
SAS aircraft, flying from Los Angeles to Alberta, continued 
on northwards close to the magnetic Pole with a refuelling 
halt at Thule in Northern Greenland, and so down into 
Denmark. This cut the journey between the termini by 
about ten hours, since the flight was almost direct from on¢ 
point to the other instead of following the present circuitous 
route across the North Atlantic. Scandinavian airline 
expects to start regular commercial polar flights to the West 
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“et of America next spring. The British Overseas Airways 

coast ration is contemplating taking a roughly similar route 

to reach Tokio via Canada, in addition to g there across 
and Asia, as its aircraft now do. 

lar flying raises peculiar problems, the magnetic compass 

. junc and the aircraft has to depend on the rather 

primitive method of astral navigation supplemented by a gyro 


‘compass—accepting the greater measure of human error that 


with it. Moreover, radio aids, and certainly landing 
fgcilities, arc inadequate for long stretches of the route. 
Despite the progress being made with the American military 
ps inthe Arctic the prospect of refuelling, and ofa possible 
delayed take-off from such an airfield, is likely to cause civilian 
passengers (0 ponder well the compensatory advantages of 
shorter flying time—and the possibility of better weather, and 
more reliable winter flight timetables, than is found in the 
Atlantic. For the two companies, too, there is the possibility 
of some acrimonious discussion about who should bear the 
cost of additional Arctic radio stations if it should be decided 
that the safety of route demands their installation. The likeli- 
hood that BOAC will circumvent the Pole by about 1,000 
miles while SAS flies within a few hundred miles of it 
promises to introduce additional complications. 


* * * 


Search for Sugar Agreement 


The International Sugar Council, at its meeting in 
London this week, decided to ask the United Nations to 
convene an international sugar conference to consider the 
conclusion of a new sugar agreement. The 1937 Agreement 
has been inoperative since the outbreak of the last war. World 
production today is greater than demand, and more nations 
may be entering the export market. Stocks have accumu- 
lated in certain producing countries, notably Cuba, and the 
situation is aggravated by the fact that a large amount of 
production is by dollar countries that are dependent to a 
great extent on non-dollar customers. . 


The Sugar Council considers that a commodity agreement 
offers the best means of dealing with the difficulties. At 
previous meetings this year the Council did in fact draw up 
a draft agreement setting out export and import quotas, price 
arangements and means of increasing world consumption of 
sugar. It is generally recognised that to be effective an inter- 
national agreement would need the adherence of all the majer 
producing and importing countries ; the sponsors of the 
proposal believe this can now be achievéd. In recent months 
thas become apparent that Russia will need to import less 
sugar in future because of her own increased production, and 
that some east European countries have now an exportable 
surplus. This may make other producer countries more 
willing to accept an agreement, especially a¢ these hew 
supplies will not cost dollars. The Council estimates that 
already there will be a world surplus of nearly 24 million tons 
this year, mainly of Cuban sugar. It will be remembered that 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, which lasts until 1959, 
guarantees Commonwealth producer countries a minimum 
yearly sale of 1,643,000 tons of sugar to other Commonwealth 
countries at agreed prices. Although this amount has never 
yet been offered, the Commonwealth producers will no doubt 
accept nothing less from any new international agreement. 


x * x 
Japan Pa ys Up 


Almost exactly eleven years after Pearl Harbour the 
‘panese government has made its formal offer to resume 
Service of its sterling loans. As had been generally 
sumed, payments on issues with a currency option 
“use will be made, not in dollars, but in sterling at the 


contractual rates. The bdndholder gets the protection of 
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the clause, but the Treasury has been unable to tap a small 
but valuable source of foreign exchange. It has, however, 
reserved the right to reopen discussion with the Japanese 
rior on this eres if “the payments relations of 
egg the United Kingdom . . . on the present sterling 
asis ” alter. 


All the principal details of the debt settlement were made 
known at the end of the conference in New York two months 
ago, but the formal offer now clears up certain points of 
detail and procedure. For the British stock markets, the 
most important outstanding question was whether the interest 
arrears coupons could be dealt in separately, as they will be on 
Wall Street. But the tax difficulties have proved to be 
insurmountable, so that Japanese bonds will be quoted cum- 
arrears in Throgmorton Street. This may have the effect of 
narrowing the market as the issues quoted ex-arrears would 
stand under par, making them a more attractive investment 
to the tax-paying institutions, while the interest arrears 
coupons would have appealed to pension fund investors. 
The provisions relating to the operation of the sinking funds 
upon the issues have had to be adjusted to accord with the 
decision to quote the bonds cum-arrears. The maximum per- 
mitted prices for sinking fund purchases will be raised by the 
value of the coupons in arrears and the sinking funds will be 
increased by amounts sufficient to cover the “ present values ” 
of these coupons ; the exact method of valuation will be fixed 
later by the Bank of Japan in consultation with the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders. If the bonds are drawn, the arrears 
coupons will be left with the bondholders. But the prices 
of Japanese issues have generally still a long way to go before 
drawings take the place of purchases—even though a sus- 
tained burst of speculative activity immediately preceding the 
formal announcement had forced prices up to the highest 
levels of the year. In the week before the announcement the 
price of the 1930 loan had been lifted 10 points to 1654 and 
the price of the Tokyo Electric stock § points to 1864 ; on 
the day of the announcement these stocks jumped very 
sharply, to 173 and 192 respectively, but they had settled 
down to 171 and 190 when the market closed on Thursday. 


Wider Swing for the Kroner 


The Swedish central bank has this week announced a 
considerable widening of the margin within which the sterling 
rate can move in the official Stockholm market. Previously, 
the range lay between a buying rate of Kr. 14.47 and a selling 
rate of Kr. 14.50. From last Monday, however, this) was 
widened to Kr. 14.37 and Kr. 14.60. It will be noted that the 
new tolerance of 23 ére conforms to the spread of official 
dealing limits in the London market ; it therefore still lies 
within the maximum of 2 per cent permitted under the rules 
of the International Monetary Fund. It would, therefore, be 
unwise to attribute to this change any significance beyond 
that of taking the’ maximum advantage of the elasticity 

rovisions contained in the IMF articles of agreement. it 
is possible, however, that this move on the part of the 
Swedish authorities is connected with the rebuff they have 
recently sustained in their export incentives scheme. 
Sweden is one of the countries that has operated such 
a scheme in its exports with the United States, allowing 
exporters to retain a portion of the dollars accruing from their 
sales. The American customs authorities some weeks ago 
countered this by raising difficulties regarding the appropriate 
rate of exchange to apply to the valuation of the goods in 
uestion. This and sakes expressions of the highly critical 
rican attitude to such schemes appear to have prepared 
the Swedish authorities for the inevitability of retreat on this 
front. In these circumstances, the Swedish authorities would 
naturally exploit the maximum elasticity available to them 
under existing IMF regulations. 
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Recovery in Industrial Life Assurance ? 


Since the postwar boom in industrial life assurance 
(which spent itself in 1947), new business has been compara- 
tively sluggish. Though there were indications of some 
recovery in 1951, the available evidence suggests that the 
inclination of the British working man to save in this 
way has been adversely affected—perhaps by the rise of 
the welfare state and by the Labour party’s proposals to 
nationalise or “ mutualise ” the business. The restriction of 
the scope of industrial life assurance for funeral benefits (by 
the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act, 1948) 
may also have been a contributory factor. 


Statistics published last week by the Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner (covering all industrial life assurance business 
carried on in Great Britain by the fourteen assurance com- 
panies and 118 collecting societies operating in this field) 
indicate that the total number of industrial life assurance 
policies in force has shown a definite downward trend—from 
102.5 million at the end of 1949 to 101.4 million in 1950 
and 100.7 million at the end of 1951. At the same time, the 
number of new policies issued recovered somewhat to 6.2 
million from 5.8 million in 1950 (after falling steadily from 
8.5 million in 1947) ; and new sums assured showed a similar 
trend—a recovery from £232.5 million in 1950 to £254.8 
million in 1951 (after a steady decline from the postwar peak 
of £286.8 million in 1947). The average sum assured per 
policy has grown from {32.0 five years ago to {41.4 in 19§I. 
The. growing popularity in industrial (as in ordinary life 
assurance) of endowment assurance policies as against whole 
life assurances (so that the former now account for three- 
quartets of the total new business premiums) has meant that 
the average premium per policy has risen more than the 
average sum assured. Aggregate premium income from 
industrial life assurance has consequently continued to rise 
each year—despite the fluctuations in new business. It was 
£133.1 million in 1951, compared with {127.6 million in 
1950, and only {112.4 million in 1947 (when new business 
was actually 12 per cent higher than in 1951). Although 
industrial life assurance funds—which are now, at £892 
million, about one-third of the total ordinary and industrial 
life funds of all British assurers—continued to increase, the 
rate of growth fell sharply; the increase was only {29.8 


million during the year, compared with {40.8 million during ~ 


the previous year, £39.8 million in 1949 and {45.1 million 
in 1948. Transfers to reserves—chiefly to investment 
reserves—during 1951 were substantially higher on the year, 
at some £14 million. 


The costs of management—as measured by the proportion 
of premium income absorbed in management expenses 
including pension. contributions—was slightly higher on the 
year for the assurance companies (at 30.7 per cent, compared 
with 29.1 per cent in 1950) and slightly lower for the collect- 
ing societies (at 36.2 per cent, compired with 36.6 per cent) ; 
though these averages conceal a widespread of ratios among 
different concerns. : 


* * * 


The New Measure of Production 


Full details of the workings of the new index of industrial 
production have now been published by the Central Statistical 
Office*. “In essence the new index does not differ from the 
interim index that it replaced a few months ago, but it has 
undergone a complete overhaul. The weighting used to 
combine the individual production series is now based on 
the net output of industry according to the 1948 Census of 
Production. This has effected.gome major changes from the 
interim weights, which relied on somewhat precarious 1946 
estimates using the 1935 Census as a starting point. But 
equally important has been an enlargement of the index. The 
production series have been increased in number from 400 


a pen a 


* The Index of Industrial Production. “Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 
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to 1,300 and now cover 85 percent of total industrial out, , 
instead of the previous 65 per cent. Within manufactur! 


the most important increases in coverage have been jn 
engirteering group (from 45 to 7 per cent) and in the vehida 
group (from 60 to 90 per cent). It-is evident now tha ; 
neither of these sections of industry did the interim jing. 
provide a reliable measure. 

As far as possible the index relies om series of physic 
output. But for certain products, and particularly for mys 
of the engineering and building output, the value of deliyass 
or sales is the only rneasure. More reliable figures of chan 
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the coverage of the index is reduced. 


* * * 


Trends in Commonwealth Trade 


Trade figures for the sterling Commonwealth area 
the Commonwealth less Canada—for the first half of this 
year show imiports of £4,096 million and exports of £3,123 
million, and thus an excess of imports over exports & 
£974 million. While this trading deficit shows an improve 
ment over the deficit of £1,121 million in the previous sit 
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Ail countries .. | 5,460 5,230 | 8,055 | 6,718 | 4.096 | 31% 
OEE countries. 936 | 1,111 | 1,576 | 1,391 722 | Sola 
Dollar Area... | 830} 810] 1,318] 1,014| 792 34) 
Japan 2064. 3. 92 | 77 201 142 128 67 
‘ a eee 

Note: Imports are valued c.if, and exports f.0.b. ] 

Source: Board of Trade Journal.” 4 
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months, July to December. 1951, it remains consideral 


larger than the deficit of £215. in the first six mont 
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Recovery in Industrial Life Assurance ? 


Since the postwar boom in industrial life assurance 
(which spent itself in 1947), new business has been compara- 
tively sluggish. Though there were indications of some 
recovery in 1951, the available evidence suggests that the 
inclination of the British working man to save in this 
way has been adversely affected—perhaps by the rise of 
the welfare state and by the Labour party’s proposals to 
nationalise or “ mutualise ” the business. The restriction of 
the scope of industrial life assurance for funeral benefits (by 
the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act, 1948) 
may also have been a contributory factor. 


Statistics published last week by the Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner (covering all industrial life assurance business 
carried on in Great Britain by the fourteen assurance com- 
panies and 118 collecting societies operating in this field) 
indicate that the total number of industrial life assurance 
policies in force has shown a definite downward trend—from 
102.§ million at the end of 1949 to 101.4 million in 1950 
and 100.7 million at the end of 1951. At the same time, the 
number of new policies issued recovered somewhat to 6.2 
million from 5.8 million in 1950 (after falling steadily from 
8.5 million in 1947) ; and new sums assured showed a similar 
trend—a recovery from £232.5§ million in 1950 to £254.8 
million in 1951 (after a steady decline from the postwar peak 
of £286.8 million in 1947). The average sum assured per 
policy has grown from {32.0 five years ago to {41.4 in 1951. 
The- growing popularity in industrial (as in ordinary life 
assurance) of endowment assurance policies as against whole 
life assurances (so that the former now account for three- 
quartets of the total new business premiums) has meant that 
the average premium per policy has risen more than the 
average sum assured. Aggregate premium income from 
industrial life assurance has consequently continued to rise 
each year—despite the fluctuations in new business. It was 
£133.1 million in’ 1951, compared with {127.6 million in 
1950, and only {112.4 million in 1947 (when new business 
was actually 12 per cent higher than in 1951). Although 
industrial life assurance funds—which are now, at {£892 
million, about one-third of the total ordinary and industrial 
life funds of all British assurers—continued to increase, the 
rate of growth fell sharply; the increase was only £29.8 


million during the year, compared with {40.8 million during ~ 


the previous year, £39.8 million in 1949 and £45§.1 million 
in 1948. Transfers to reserves—chiefly to investment 
reserves—during 1951 were substantially higher on the year, 
at some {£14 million. 


The costs of management—as measured by the proportion 
of premium income absorbed in management expenses 
including pension. contributions—was slightly higher on the 
year for the assurance companies (at 30.7 per cent, compared 
with 29.1 per cent in 1950) and slightly lower for the collect- 
ing societies (at 36.2 per cent, compared with 36.6 per Cent) ; 
though these averages conceal a widespread of ratios among 
different concerns. 


* * * 


The New Measure of Production 


Full details of the workings of the new index of industrial 
production have now been published by the Central Statistical 
Office*. In essence the new index does not differ from the 
interim index that it replaced a few months ago, but it has 
undergone a complete overhaul. The weighting used to 
combine the individual production series is now based on 
the net output of industry according to the 1948 Census of 
Production. This has effected.gome major changes from the 
interim weights, which relied on somewhat precarious 1946 
estimates using the 1935 Census as a starting point. But 
equally important has been an enlargement of the index. The 
production series have been increased in number from 400 


* The Sadex of Industrial Production. ‘Stationery Office.. 28. 6d. 
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to 1,300 and now cover 85 per-cent of total industrial ou» 
instead of the previous 65 per cent. Within manufacty;, 
the most important increases in coverage have been ip i 
engirteering group (from 45 to 75 per cent) and in the vehid. 
group (from 60 to 90 per cent). It is evident now thy ; 
neither of these sections of industry did the inte:im jna. 
provide a reliable measure. 
As far as possible the index relies on series of physi 
output. But for certain products, and particularly for my 
of the engineering and building output, the value of delivers 
or sales is the only measure. More reliable figures of changs 
in prices have been collected to help in deflating these serie 
of money values, although further improvement can } 
expected here. (It is to be hoped that eventually these prig 
indices will be made available for other uses.) For 3 
industries, such as rubber and paper, the consumption of ; 
materials is taken as the best indication of outpu:. |r j 
unfortunate that employment figures have been introduced 
in some series, since they assume constant productivity ang 
hours worked, but it may be the preferable alternative y 
omitting these particular industries. There is still an clemeg| 
of doubt about these series which do not represen: physica 
quantities, and although they are only small in number they 
have a comparatively heavy weighting in the index. 


* 
. 


Number Per entage 
of of Weight 


Series Carried 
Output— 
Quantities delivered or produced ....... 1,150 55-2 
Value of deliveries or sales.......060+ ee 100 26-5 
Input— 
Quantities of major materials received... 37 ll-} 
Number of persons employed ....... eee 13 6-6 


_——- 


1300 1000 


But there is no doubt that the new index is a considerabl 
improvement on the old one and should be well worth the 
extra burden of work involved. Revision of index numbel 
is inevitable, although it is always disconcerting to their use 
In a few-years time this index will probably have to te 
revised again in the light of a later census of production. But 
the changes involved should be less drastic than have bea 
necessary this time because the scope for further widening it 
the coverage of the index is reduced. 


* * * 


Trends in Commonwealth Trade 


Trade figures for the sterling Commonwealth area 
the Commonwealth less Canada—for the first half of this 
year show imports of £4,096 million and exports of {3,123 
million, and thus an excess of imports over exports @ 
£974 million. While this trading it shows an improve: 
ment over the deficit of £1,121 million in the previous sit 


a ——T 


STERLING COMMONWEALTH TRADE 








£ million 
eee ot ee a 
1950 1951 act bal 

Trade. with: - ——4 
T ner eae Exports Imports Exports 
—t on etapa nseeieeniengeo time ae 
Ail countries .. | 5,460 | 5,230 | 8,055 | 6,718 | 4.096 | 3,127 
OEE countries. | 936 | 1,111 | 1,576 | 1,391) 722 Sl) 
Dollar Area... | 830} 810] 1.318 | 1.014 | 792 3 
Jenna 250. = | 92 | 71\ 201 | 142| 123| @ 

J ey 


EN et tanner acentie nts 
Nore: Imports are valued c,i-f. and exports f.0.b. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal 
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nroaths, July to December, 1951, it remains considerablf} 
larger than the deficit of £215 million in the first six montlt 
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of 1951. Even allowing for the higher c.i.f. valuation of 
imports, compared with the f.o.b. valuation of exports, the 
excess of imports over exports is still considerable. 
second half of the year, however, should show a closer balance 
as the import restrictions imposed by Britain and other 
sterling Commonwealth countries have more effect. 


The increase in foreign trade and the rise in commodity 


The 


prices following the outbreak of the war in Korea has passed 
its peak andthe fall in sterling Commonwealth exports that 


became apparent in the second half of last year has continued 
since, partly owing to the decline in the world price of those 
raw materials that are among the Commonwealth’s principal 
exports. The accompanying table shows the extent of the 
excess of imports over exports in sterling Commonwealth 
trade with three important non-sterling areas. 
from a favourable to an unfavourable position towards Japan 
is particularly striking ; and unfortunately there was also a 


The change 


considerable worsening in the sector that is most important, 


trade with the dollar area. 


Shorter Notes 
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from the low level of £100, at which it had stood for some 
years, to £200. The move is intended to help the 
builders, who get little or none of the benefits of the Gover, 
ment’s expanding housing programme. But these men hay 
been hit more by their own high costs, which have drive 
many households to do their own repairs, than by licenc 
restrictions that cannot have been very strictly observed, 


* 


In a business note on November 8th, figures for the impor 
of Brazilian cotton were expressed in pounds. This measure 
should have in fact been expressed in centals of 100 pounds 
giving a total import of less than 10,000 centals for the firg 
nine months of the year compared with imports of more thay 
1 million centals in the corresponding period of each of the 
previous two years. 


* 


Following the increases in the export price of raw jute in 
Pakistan the Ministry of Materials has increased its selling 
price in this country of various grades of long jute by {; 
per ton from November 26. 


The Ministry of Works has raised the limits for licence- 


free building from {£200 to £500 for private work and from 
£500 to £2,000 for agricultural and industrial buildings. 
In July the Ministry had raised the-limit for private work 


British Motor Corporation.—Inadver- 
tently, perhaps, Lord Nuffield has given a 
sleeping dog a prod in his statement issued 
with the first accounts of British Motor by 
drawing attention to the differimg trading 
experience of the two individual companies 
in the merger, Morris Motors and Austin 
Motor. It seems clear from his statement 
that Morris Motors has had a harder time 
in the export markets than has Austin Motor. 
The distinction between the trading experi- 
ence of these two companies is still important, 
since in the first four months of the existence 
of British Motor very little could have been 
done technically to merge the two companies. 
Plans for co-ordination and standardisation 
have been drawn up and, as the first step 
towards a‘ technical merger, the Morris 
assembly plant in Sydney is being doubled 
to take care of Austin requirements while 
the Austin assembly plant in Melbourne is 
being enlarged to take care. of Morris 
requirements. 

In these circumstances shareholders can 
do little else but compare the trading 
results of the two companies. In the year 
to December 31st last the net earnings before 
tax of Morris Motors fell from £7,136,038 
to £6,986,778, while in the year to July 31st 
last the net earnings before tax of Austin 
Motor fell from £7,112,635 to £6,999,354. 
These results are at first glance remarkably 
similar, but it must be remembered that the 
financial year of Austin covered a period of 
far greater difficulties for the motor industry 
than the period covered by the accounts of 
Morris Motors. In 1951, the Morris group 
exported about 98,000 vehicles, compared 
with about 105,000 vehicles in 1950, while 
in both years the value of its export sales of 
all kinds remained unchanged at about £39 
million. On the other hand, in 1951-52 
Austin Motor exported about 98,000 vehicles, 
compared with about 102,000 vehicles in 
1950-51, while. the value of its export sales 
increased between the two financial years 
from about £45 million to over £48 million. 


Company Notes 


On this admittedly scanty evidence, it can 
perhaps be assumed that the Austin group 
had a bigger share in the export figures of 
the British Motor group as a whole in the 
four months to July 3ist last than Morris 
Motors did; in this period 63,238 vehicles 
were exported by the combine and the value 
of its export sales of all kinds totalled just 
over £30 million. 

The profits that the two companies earned 
in the four months to July 3lst are now 
merged in the profit of £6,195,718 made by 
the group, of which £3,371,204 was set aside 
for taxation. The size of this new giant in 
the motor industry can be judged from the 
facts that the net book value of fixed assets 
is £17,238,601, that stocks and tools are 
valued at £31,632,033, and 
is held in cash. The contrast between 
such figures and the issued ordinary capital 
of £4,826,360 shows very clearly why the 
recently announced bonus issue of ordinary 
shares should be made. On the basis of a 52 
per cent dividend, the 5s. ordinary shares at 
the current price of 30s. 6d. yield 84 per cent. 


* 


Joseph Lucas (industries).—By directing 
its investment policies towards the manufac- 
ture of aircraft equipment the Joseph Lucas 
group has recently been making itself less 
dependent upon the fortunes of the motor 
industry. This shift in investment policy has 
been shrewdly timed. In the year to July 31st 
the group’s trading profits were already being 
“adversely influenced” by the decline. of 
10 per cent in the output of motor cars and 
motor cycles and of 5 per cent in the output 
of commercial vehicles and tractors, But 
a rapid expansion in the production of air- 
craft equipment, particularly in the group’s 
new factories both at home and overseas, 
offset this, and the group’s aggregate trading 
profits advanced from (£7,318,931 to 
£7,570,360, despite an increase in costs of 
all kinds. A rise in taxation lopped away 


at £10,284,556 © 


* 


The second series of London wool sales of the seasop 
opened in London yesterday. There will be seven sales, the 
last being on December 12th. 


the increase in gross profits so that net profits, 
which are shown after making certain appro 
priations to specific reserves, actually fel 
from £1,609,032 to £1,238,619. Clearly, the 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 7} 
9§ per cent is more closely linked to the 
underlying prosperity of the group than » 
this movement in net earnings. 

The rate at which the group has bees 
investing in the production of aircraft com 


Years to July 3], 
1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :—~ 4 é 
Treming OMG iis ci cae 855 7,318,931 7,570,500 
Otel CONN. 5 ides cid esse. 7,539,9 7,740,151 
Depreciation .. oo... vscccesescce §98,0 740,72 
Replacement reserve........... 850,00 850,000 
SURO a a o's 5b cen beuis ceed 3,802,780 4,522,798 
Le on eT EE GS tee ee, ee 1,609,032 1,238,689 
Ordinary dividends ............ 247,474 302,408 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 7 % 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 901,776  606,6% 
General reserve. . 0.65... 0c eees 500,000 500,000 
Added to carry forward........ 101,566 Dr964% 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— ‘ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 4,549,356 5,439,251 
Net current assets............- 15,787,397 17,415,059 
NN 4 <SE ne Geena ea ¥e> <<. 11,900,353 14,294,208 
Cash ...... ERD Ria pen 1,497,384 — 937,209 
WMIVOR Fro ois 5 0 oka i shale 9,681,560 11,599,406 
Ordinary capital. ...........-.. 6,285,045 6,285,045 


£1 ordinary share at 35s. yields £5 5s. per cem. 


ponents can be gauged from the increase of 
nearly £2} million in the value of stocks held 
by. the group. Half of this increase 
accounted for by the expansion of the groups 
aircraft and overseas companies ; the othet 
half is accounted for by higher labour and 
material costs, The new factories for aircraft 
equipment are operated under the Gover 
ment’s capital assistance schemes for defence 
production, but a substantial part of th 
group’s own resources will be tied up & 
capital investment ; at the moment order) 
worth more than £24 million are ou'sta 

for new plant and buildings. The cost *; 
capital investment at present-day prices # 
illustrated by the directors’ estimate shat, tht. 


current replacement value of the group’s 
assets, whose written down 


book value 
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is £30 million. Shareholders 
these capital costs in mind in 
sing how far investment in the manufac- 
ce of aircraft equipment shortens the odds 


ginst & further increase In equity payments. 





64 million, 
pould bear 














* 






standard Motor.—Of the companies in, or 
the motor industry that have 
ed their accounts, Standard 

‘otor appears to have received the sharpest 
sock of all from the contraction of overseas 
markets. ‘This may perhaps be explained in 
art by the fact that the company s financial 
‘ear ended on August 31st last, a month later 
tun the other companies. In the financial 
veat, the company’s combined export sales of 
Fars and tractors fell by 13 per cent to 86,097 
nits, To some extent this decline in export 
wales was offset by the release of more cars 

4 tractors for the home market ; the com- 
any’s total sales fell by only 7 per cent to 
25.707 units. Moreover, as a result of higher 
nrices, the value of total sales increased from 
469 million to £48.8 million. But higher 
sts more than swallowed up this increase, 
nd the company’s trading profits fell from 
3.918.085 to £ 3,041,443. 

One explanation why Standard Motor fared 
»ss well than the other manufacturers may be 
hat its “ bread and butter” product—as far 
s motor-car production is concerned—is the 


losely allied to 
ecently publis 






























e in 
lling 
£5 












ason Mmbpidest of all the models that have been «de- 
the fgmmigned and produced since the end of the war. 
} . , 
his would appear to be borne out by the 
act that the company is now planning the 
roduction of some new models. These plans 
ave already made their mark in the balance. 
sheet. The book value of “ dies, jigs, fixtures, 
atterns and press tools” has increased from 
(150,000 to £598,232 ; this suggests that new 
ssembly and production lines are already 
Years to Aug. 31, 
1951 1952 
wale £ £ 
hs SOND vinci +n 0. «ca snemlaeiann 46,930,034 48,823,703 
iB aling Qeolit.......ccseeakban 3,918,085 3,041,443 
pro Contingencies ‘i peeceaene 250,000 ne 
fel Dnortaation........<caiketaand 554,484 314,816 
the Berersatien i, .. .. ce <ok dh eeeee 899,048 911,260 
2. FemeGOe 5 cs... cecaunnna ses 1,290,000 1,205,000 
i+ 0 NO WEN... ...... 8 eeeeeee 853,069 530,631 
} the Ordinary dividends by sae 323,032 323,032 
n Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 12 12 
I Added to carry forward...¢..+. 395,037 72,599 
bel Fined assets, Jess depreciation ., 4,227,719 4,815.875 
Net current assets.......s4 3,907,445 3,303,384 
coms Metic.....3:...<cage eee 5,073,078 4,835,679 
Celli coesinvss.. shied see 3,531,296 3,788,483 
y 31, Rewres.).........cckeaneneeee 2,100,987 2,173,586 
952 Ondinary capital.........cs00n. 5,127,500 5,127,500 
4 a is. ordina-y sock at 5s. 9d, yields £10 9s, per cent. 
70,3 
iy ene laid down. The decline in the 
50.00 fEOOK value of stocks, from £5,073,070 to 
22,198 4,835,679, suggests even more significantly 
ay hat the production of the company’s present 
4 Models has been cut quite sharply. But it 
06.6% may be some time before the realignment of 
00,000 com 7? od : . * 
06 598 pany s productive capacity will have 
appreciable influence upon earnings. 
39,251 
15.059 * 
94.208 
37,249 
9,408 Rootes Motors.—Paradoxically enough, the 
85, 


meresting feature of the accounts of the 
Cotes group for the year to July 31st is that 
ey show so little change from the 1950-51 
counts. The group has earned more from 
Xports than ever before, but its trading 


; 
‘. 


se of 
held 


















a profits have remained practically unchanged 
tial E £39 million. Net profits have fallen— 
and anks to a heavier provision for tax—but the 
craft | ee dividend has been maintained at 
ern i per cent. The group appears to have 
‘once Ma med its share of the market, but it is 
a em of course, free frorn the anxieties that 
om the motor industry as a whole. Sir 


William Rootes, for example, joins Lord 
= Id in arguing that a reduction in pur- 
tax upon vehicles should be granted in 


5 
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2 om to stimulate sales in the home market. 
ia a common with other moter manufac- 
sued eS Rootes group has to face not only 
“a action of export markets, but also a 





steady rise in costs at home.- The value of 
stocks held by the group, for instance, has 
risen by just over £1 million to about £12.4 
million, and part of this increase obviously 
represents higher labour and material costs. 
In order to preserve its competitive strength 


Years to July 31, 


ae 

Consolidated earnings :—~ — = 
BO ON 5 ess eS ccc we 3,902,500 3,917,806 
Total income.................. 3,905,887 4,132,629 
Depreciation ................., 319,399 378,408 
NE aed 2) ed aawe 2,069,925 2,270,118 
BO DIONE sini sss nn nnn cg abn’ 534,154 1,098,148 
Ordinary dividends ...........4 170,625 170,625 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 32 325 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 650,445 566,097 
General reserve. ............... 250,000 500,000 
Added to carry forward........ 133,662 19,706 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 3,282,346 3,680,758 
Net current assets. . . 8,278,489 9,052,994 
Stoc WG Gis ¢ kb sy aco hcwev Pee es 11,319,950 12,368,756 
ELEN aN BS ws vk Shc 8 hear 2,806,880 2,427,613 
Reserves hing baSens igkt souda ue 5,713,953 6,847,739 
Ordinary capital............... 1,000,000 1,000,000 


4s. ordinary share at 16s. 104d. yields {7 14s. per cent. 


the group has therefore had to maintain a 
high rate of capital investrnent, and it is note- 
worthy that outstanding capital commitments 
at £1,076,000 are higher in value than those 
outstanding at the end of the 1950-51 
financial year, when the outlook for the indus- 
try appeared brighter than it does at the 


moment. 
* 


Birmingham Small Arms.—The manu- 
facture of motor cars is perhaps the least 
important of the many activities of the BSA 
group, and other engineering products have 
been selling more easily in recent months 
than vehicles. So the increase in the 
group’s trading profits, from {2,801,731 to 
£3,084,837, in the year to July 31st should 
come as no surprise. Shareholders. however, 
were undoubtedly surprised by the decision 
to raise the ordinary dividend from 10 to 
124 per cent. The directors were certain 
that the time was ripe for such an increase 
“in view of the considerable expansion of 
the group’s assets and activities.” Pre- 
sumably this expansion in capacity has been 
matched by a growth in sales. It has certainly 
been accompanied by an advance in profits, 
but this may be due in part to higher prices. 

Increases in prices and in turnover probably 
account for the increase in the book value 
of stocks Held by the group from £8,426,788 
to £11,029,666. Certainly this increase in 
investment in working capital explains why 
the group had absolutely no cash resources 
at the end of last July. The group financed 
the increase in working capital investment 
by ploughing profits, by allowing “ creditors 
and accrued charges” to run up from 

Years to July 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 
WOMEN SUNG sis acc tevesciue 2,801,731 3,084,837 
NN TONES. aa. vieseveceue 2,892,147 3,214,852 
Depreciation .......-.sscs-eees 611,414 798,945 
NS EE Sh ERE ee Oe a 1,420,000 1,520,309 
Te WO cas cj vcnetavesicen 780,059 805,418 
Ordinary dividends ....... ee 147,797 184,746 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 10 12} 
Retained by subsidiaries .. a 99 897° 6,092 
General reserve... ...........+. 247,455 52,351 
Stock reserve ..... Lb tas <beeu ‘ide 500,000 
Added to carry forward........ 265,034 245,853 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 4,657,554 5,037,132 
Net current assets 5,899,436 5,985,599 
GOOE  8i cack wi ces cow tbee cast 8,426,788 11,029,666 
CR Sed is ccc bwin chese dene 128,582 ea 

Bank overdraft...............- 611,103 804,662 
Ne Bis sah ibe wee es 5,509,158 6,113,074 
Ordinary capital. ...........-+. 2,815,172 2,815,172 


£1 ordinary share at 36s. 94.xd yields £6 16s. per cent. 


£5,534,865 to £8,133,213, and by increasing 
its bank overdraft from £611,103 to 
£804,662. If the increase in investment in 
inventories represents something more than 
a temporary increase in capacity—and there 
are signs that it does—then a new issue of 
capital appears to be. just around the corner. 
The directors have prepared the way for such 
a new issue of shares by taking the unusual 
step of raising the ordinary dividend at a 
time when most companies would have been 
content to husband their resources. 
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| Price, | Price, 





| Net | Gross 
Srithes Feats || Nov. | Nov. | wield, | viel 
Guaranteed Stoch ; 319 | 26, | Nov. 26, | Nov. 26, 
1952°| 1952; 1952 | 1982 
£sd@i£ 3s cd 
War Bonds 25% °51-53) 99%) 9990 6 8/213 0 
War Bonds 2}%, '52-54 99% 998 /1 9 31217 9 
Exchequer 24% 1955.| 98 984 11220 217 2 
Ser. Funding 17% °55.; 994, 994: 115 6 / 2 12 10 
Ser. Funding 19% '54.; 984) 98% 117 0,214 2 
Set. Funding 34 °55..| 100, 1008/1 910 218 9 
War Bonds 2}% "54-56 98} se# i ln 3 27 Ww 
Funding 23%, °52-57..| $9) | 99§| 111 5§'217 51 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 1004; 10141 9 8| 3 0 21 
War Loan 3% °55-59.; 994%) 1004 L1Ll1)3 1 0 
Savings 3% °65-65...} 923 924'2 5 2 : 315 9 
Funding 23% °56-61..; 92348 924% 2 5 3' 3.10 5/ 
Funding 3% °59-69...| 87% 87 /21011!4 2 2 
Funding 3%, '66-68...| 88] 884;2 9 5; 4 O 10! 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 978 | 9784 eS is ae: 
Savings 3% °60-70...| 86 SA'211 6.4 3 4! 
Savings 2}°% '64-67..| 842 | 844211 7: 317 10/ 
Victory 4% °20-76...} 101 101 21 0;)3 18 .9s 
Savings 3% °65-75...| 83%) 83 210 9\|4 3 2! 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)) 884; 88% 127 7'4211 4 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961); 78#' 794:'2 6 7;4 9 Of 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975); 58} | 583/249 (4 5 6 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).!- 68% 683 | 2 6 0 4 7 10f 
Treasury 34° "77-80 88)"; 884° 2 8 7,4 4 OT 
Redemption 3% "86-96 784 | 76812 7 8'4 1 9 
WarLoan3$% aft.1952) 774* 784% 2 611 :4 9 5f 
Consols 24% ........ 60} | 60812 3 54 3 OF 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...| 848 | 844/211 314 3 22 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...; 83% 83% 2 10 : : : ¥ 
> oy. * 2 5 e 
Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..| 89 89 27 8\4 3 Ti 
Br. Trans. 3% °78-88.| 79: | 77#* 210 4/4 3 10! 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73.; 84§ | 844) : + : : ; = 
of? ' é 
Br. Trans. 4% T2717.) 95§ | 955 26 614-5 51 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95....| 77h > T7%'2 8 6'4 2 Ti 
Br. Gas 34% 69-71... 92 | 92812 7 914 3 41 
Br. 1. & S. 34% °79-81! 89h | 894'2 7 914 4 3! 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (2) To latest date. 
{s) Assumed average life 15 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Last Two | Orai | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | Stocks iNov. 19, ' Nov. 26.) Nov. 26, 
a aa | 1952 1952 1952 
(a) (b) {ce} 5 
® | 2 | | jf oa 
40 b| 20 a/Anglo-Am. 10/- Sj} 4 +S.3-3 
25 b| 5 @Anglo-Iran {1..| 54xdi 5% | 510 4 
1246|  ThaiAssoc. Elec. £1.| 72/6 | 72/6 | 510 4 
20 | _ ThajAssoc. P.Cem.£1;101/10$}102/6 | 5 7 4 
$224! 10 aiBaes £1 ....... | 125/- |131/3 | 610 8 
20 ci §& a@jBoots 5/-..... | 20/- 20/3 418 9 
8}6| 3 @ Brad. Dyers (| 22/9 | 22/9 |10 2 2 
44a| 6)0'Br. Celanese 10/-| 25/- 24/- |; 411 8 
a. | 1h |Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 29/-xd| 30/6 | 810 6g 
12 6} 6 a@Br. Oxygen{1..| 49/43 | 48/3 | 516 ld 
3 6} 3 @Can. Pac. $25..! $58} $583 | 413 2 
746 § aCoats {1....... 45/- 45/3* } 510 6 
646, 5 aCourtaulds £1..) 38/- | 38/- | 5 18 5 
15 ¢| 24alCusard {1.....) 33/- | 33/6 | 819 1 
7}a| 15 Sb Ditillerss .4/- ..| 17/- We 15 51 
lige 17} ¢\Duniop {1..... | 45/- | 45/- |715 7 
12je| 15 cFord {1....... | 49/- | @/--}6 25 
Thal. 15 biGen. Elect. {1..| 42/6 | 42/6 | 5 4 lop 
5 a} 10 dnest Keen £1.) 52/9* 52/3 | 5.14 10 
17 | 7 a\Guinness 10/--:| 30/9 | 31/6 | 5 6 ke 
5}! 4$alHawker Sid. £1.| 36/3 | 37/9 |5 6 0 
13 ¢ 5 aililmp. Chem. £1.| 44/6 | 44/6 | 5 16 10 
1830] 13}a\Imp. Tobaceo £}) 55/9 57/6 |} 619 2e 
$2.6c} $2.6c/Int. Nick. n.p,..} $78} $763 |.6 1 0 
ithe} 17e\ burg Con. £1.) 44/9 | 47/3 7.8 2 
; | 
10 6| 5 alLanes. Cottom{1) 40/- | 40/- | 710 0 
10 b| ThajLon. Brick {1.-| 62/6 | 62/6 512 0. 
65 Bb} 15 a\Marks & Sp. A 5/-| 46/9 46/6 |4 6 On 
15§>| 6$a\Monsanto 5/-...| 23/~ | 23/6 | 415 9 
ib] 6 alP. & O. Def. f1.| 49/- | 49/6 | 6 14 8 
Tha; 17}6|P. Johnson 10/-.; 35/-- | 35/- | 7 2.10 
85 ¢\+ 100 c\Prudentl. ‘A’ 41) 3S 35H 7 
i : } ; 
5) a| 175 }Rhokana{l....' 19} 193 11 710 
10 6 5 @ Rolls Royce £1.) 60/-* | 58/1b'| 5 3 3 
t5 aj tiC b/Shell” Stk. £1.) 76/3 | 76/3 | 6 0 7/ 
13ha|  8§5' Tube Invest. {1 55/7}*| 55/74 | 5 7 10A 
15 6 5 a\Tur. Newall {1.| 95/- | 96/-- | 4 4.3 
8$b} 5 alUnilever {1....| 45/6 | 46/3" 15 16 9 
10 cj}. 12}c¢'Union Castle £1) 20/6 20/6 6 Lik 
5b 5 a Union Disc. {1.| 40/6 4l/- 1417 7 
+6} +44a Utd. Molass. 10/-; 29/3* | 29/3 |6 16 1 
30 6| ThaU.SuaBetongs} 38/1}*| 40/- [18.15 0 
10 b Zsa\Viekers {1..... 43/- 43/6 54 
a4) 15 @ Woolworth 5/- .| 44/9 | 44/9 415 0 


(a) Int. (6) Fin. (© Div. whole yr. (@) Yield basis 14%, 
(¢) Yield basis 164%. (f) Yield basis 22g9-gross. (e) Div. 
declared for 4 months. Yield basis 52%. (h) Yield basis 
15%. (k) Yield basis 64%. (n) Yield basis 40%. (e) Yield 
basis 20%. (p) Yield basis 114%. * Ex div. + Free of tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Novembe: 29, iy 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


week ended November 22, 1952, 
£56,417,000, 
ordinary expenditure of £90,220,000 
and issues to sinking funds £780,000. 


For the 


total ordinary revenue was 


against 


Thus, 


| 


including = sinking fund allocations of 
£21,250,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
1952, was £365,176,000 compared with a | 


deficit of £49,016,000 for the corresponding 


SB i 


period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 


AND EXPENDITURE 
April 1, April 1, Week Week 





Esti- 1'}951 | 1952. tended | ended 
1958. % 3 to to | Nov Nov 
teen Nov.24,,Nov.22, 24, | 22, 
1951 | 1952 , 1951 | 1952 
Receipts into the 
REVENUE | Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
Oro. REVENUE 
Income Tax 13042251 552 2.557: 570,473 12,764 9,753 
Sur-tax ; 125,000) 45,200: 42,300) 1,500 1,200 
Estate, etc., Duties 175,000, 122,100! 95,100] 4,400, 3,300 
~ Taps 57,500} 40,800, 31,450, 1,100 500 


ofits Tax & EPT | 452,000; 207,500 264,900) 6,500) 7,800 
: chant fits Levy 5, ine leat 
Specia, Contribu-))} 

tion and other) + 2,00 2,105 Lil 30 50 


Inland Revenue: } 


Total Inland Rev. 2618725 970, 062 1005333 26, 294 22,603 


eee 1043500' 657,088 674,052" 16,837 21,211 
772,000} 510,100 486,495, 11,400, 11,510 


a 


Customs 
Excise 


- 


Total Customs and) 
Excise 


'1815500, 1167188, 160545, 38, 237 a 721 









Motor Duties 64, 15) 15, 281 15, 44 
Surpt'sfrom Tradg.' 12, 74,455 sae 
PO (Net receipts) . oni 7,100. 2,500 
Broadcast Licences: 15,0( 6,500 6.65 eu 
Sundry Loans... 26,0) 19,835; 19,37 
Miscell. {incl. Sur- 

plus War Stores) ; 110, 92,609; 75, 16 1,093 
Total Ord. Rev . 4661375/2352830 2282 65,012 56,417 
Serr-BaLancinG —— — Sf 
Post Office. ..... 209,23 118,100 132,5 2, 500) 5,400 
Income Tax on i 

EPT Refunds. . +x Ss 719 arg | iad 80 


Total 


















_xChequer 

EXPENDITURE 7 to meet payments 
thousand) 
Ono EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 


Debt 575,00 1,836 5,349 
Payments to 

Ireland... 40,000] 468 1,586) 
Other Cons. Funds 10,000) Ss “ 68 ll 


. | 625,06 
355436 


Total 
Supply Services 


Total Ord. Expd.. 417936 57,790 90, 220 


Sinking Funds ... Any 780 

Tot Ri (excl se if- he } pie, 
Bal. Expd.). - (AIT986 57,900: 91,000 

Seve-Barancine | soe: 


Post Office. 
Income Tax on 
EPT Refunds 4, 


Total 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£247,641 to £3,271,386, the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 


by £49,243,320 to £26,278 ‘million. 


NET. RECEIPTS {£ thousand) 


Housing {Temp. Accom.) Act, 1944,5. 8 ......... 1,123 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950....... 1,000 


EPT Refunds 97 


E xport Guarantees Act, MM, € HE 20 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, § 3(1)........ 5 500 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952... ..:.......... 1,100 

Coal Industry Acts, 1946 fo 1951 . so At beret 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s 21(1) ..+ 3,000 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits eS 319 
“ 15,535 


j 


sexssacpusieniciheregineecete eaten esate Ec TANS 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Receipts i PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 24,986 | 2§% Def. Bonds. . 505 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,200] 3 Def. Bonds... 1,619 
34%, Def. Bonds.. 1,595 | 1§% Serial Fund 


Tax Reserve Certs. 851 Stock, 1952 .... 450 





Ways aud Mearns | 3% Ter. Annuities 1,850 
Advances ...... 25,600 | Other Debt :— 

| Internal ....... 564 

54,232 4,988 


FLOATING DEBT 


£ million) 








Treasury Ways & Means | Treas 
Bills Advances De- } Total 
Date Ms a posits | Float- 
Bk. of| by i 
Tender; Tap | Public! Eng- | Banks{ Debt 
, Depts. | land 
































1951 
Nov. 24 4571-6 
1952 
Aug. 30} 3040-0 1445-7 477.-°8 
Sept. 6} 3050-0) 1443.1) 3 4812-3 
» 15} 35070-0 1479-9] 288- 4838-6 
20] 3090-0 1470-4] 316- 4877-0 
» ww 4554-6 4841-6 
Oct. 4)3120-0, 1471-8] 258-9! ... 4850-7 
oa 4320-6* 248-0 | - ses 4568-6 
» 1st 4348-1" 288- Sa 4636-1 
= ae 43564-3* 4627-3 
Nov. 1 4345-2* ° 4602-4 
ss 8 4325-0* 249-6 45746 
ig ae 4456-1* 238-9 | 1°5 4696-5 
d 4481-1° . ‘ 


n conseguence of official puré 

connection with cash subseriptions to the new issues of 
Serial Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the 
division between tap and tender bills until all the bills 
purchased have passed their original maturity date. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount 
(f million) 










Average © |Allotted 






Date of 
Tender 


Nov 170-0 237-6 170-0] 19 2-96 63 
Aug, 22 | 240-0 | 301-1 240-0] 49 4-31 13 
250-0 | 318-9 250-0] 49 4-42 72 

Sept 260-0 | 308-6 | 260-0] 49 8-58 79 
2 | 260-0 | 308-9 | 260-0] 49 8-61 80 
260-0 | 331-1} 260-0] 49 8-12 61 

260-0 | 309-0 | 260-0] 49 8-54 19 

Oct 250-0 | 312-4) 220-0] 49 0-53 69 
220-0 309-9 | 200-0] 48 11-90 51 

220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0] 48 4-14 64 

230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0] 48 4-06 62 

220-0 | 334-8 | 220-0] 48 3-63 50 

Nov 240-0 | 335-4 | 240-0] 47 8-19 67 
240-0 | 342-5 | 240-0 47 7-94 60 

240-0 333.9 | 240-0] 47 8-22 64 


<crssusspsianeessesetasentssnsnseshonsesnseesienteetsesasecesabeneneunetetenmasgutinnsimaasiiiieatn 

On November 21st applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from November 24 to November 29, 1952, were 
accepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 64 per 
cent at £99 &s. ld.; and above in full. Treasury bills to 
a maximum of £250 million were offered on November 28th. 
For the week ended November 29th the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


thousand 

































Total 32 weeks 
ended 
Nov. 17,'Nov. 15)°°%._ 15, 
1951 1952 
>avings. Certificates :— 
MUON pe usdees 102,900 89,4 3,500 
Repayments ............ 88,000 91,2 2,900 
Peet SNe oi Saks 14, 900 Dr 1,800) 600 
Defence Bonds — areca ot ee ea ee ee 
Receipts ass occas ces 31, 494 42,519, _ 1,590 
Repayiitents .........., 47,435 49,21 ‘1,747 
Net Savings... oo... Dr , 9,939 Dr 6,693.Dr 
P.O. and Trustee Savings we 
Banks :-— i 
MOONE es cack ve 436,600. 460,71 
Repayments ..:......... 499,330 529,01 
Net Savings.¢..65 6. 6... G27: ’ 
raisin tcdiitind acpSelha —— (Stemstiesial 
Total Net Savings 57,769 Dr76.793 Dr 953 
fnterest on certificates repaid 21,678 25, $12 
Interest aceruied : 79,949 2,488 


Change in total invested. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 26, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:~ 1461,427,920 | Govt. Dx 
In Circulation | Other 
In Bankg. De- 38,928,903 | Securiti« 
partment... } Other S« 
Coin 
than gol 
Amt 
Issue 
Gold Coi 
Bulk th 
248s. per 
fine) 





1500,356,823 . 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ ; 
Capital 2..... 14,553,000 | Govt. Se 
Rese res 3,408,809 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.:~ 41,976,445 > Discounts u 
Public Acets® 15,380,034: Advanc: 
H.M. Teas. | Securities 
Special Acct. 26,596,411 
Other Deps,:- 348,014,870 | 
Bankers -.... 275,378,252 | Notes... .. 
Other Acets... 72,636,618 | Coin... . 
407,955,124 | 


* Including Ex 
of National bt a 


mer, Savings Banks 
Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 





1951 
Nov. 1 Nov 
28 12 














ssue Dept. -— 
Notes in circulation... . 
Notes in banking depart- 





| OR LR ap ae Ss: 48-1 
Government debt and 
securities® .......45.6% 596: 711496 8 | 
Other securities......... . 0 
Gold and coim.......... 2-9 2 
Valued at s. per fine os... | 248/0) 248 | 
Banking Dept. :— 
sits -— 
ublic Accounts ........ Ro 12:7 
Treasury Special Account 26 -€ 
Bane oni in 30 ¢ exes % 285 
OUNGI os cabs is exis 67 
PR aves cores teu acan aol. 390-2 
Securities :— 
Government. ........... ak 
Discounts, ete ........- 
CRN ik Ss eG eek 
TOE a sakacweaeeees 
Banking dept. reserve. .... “82 d “49 
* Proportion 665 ss csacun > 12 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capt 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,550 10 
million on August 27, 1952. 


‘ COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official er 


was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. per 


September 14, 1949, and the sling & 


dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per tn 
cash prices during last week were as follow 


| 
London |New York Bomba: 
ounce per soaps 100 t 


1.563- 7/1452: 2 | 


41 849g 


15.652 


dF 


+ Xo 
Te if 


389 
Lg 


2A 


407 93.0 
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yMPANY. MEETINGS 





LIMITED 


THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


FALL IN STOCK VALUES FULLY COVERED 


4 


MAINTAINED STRENGTH OF SUBSIDIARIES 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON RETRENCHMENT OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


















The fifty-third annual general mecting of 
4¢ Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited was 
id on November 26th at the Midland 
tel, Manchester. 

Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, chairman of 
ye company, who presided, said; Ladies and 
ntiemen, you will have observed in the 
directors report that since dur last meeth 

wo members of our Board have resi 

m account of ill-health, Mr A. R. Wildey, 
o was an executive director and in charge 
f our Sanderson and Sons factory at Peri- 
le, with 54 years’ service and Mr E. B. 
rest, the company’s sales director, with 50 
wears. service. Both these gentlemen have 
dered valuable service to the company for 
many years and we hope their health will, 
mprove to enable them to enjoy a well- 
marned retirement. 

Before I deal with the*accounts I would 
to say that the principal factor in the 
bstantial fall in trading profits has been 
dificult trading conditions 
hich have been experienced by our wall- 
raper mills during the whole of the past 
wear, together with the high costs of pulp, 


D 


$49.9 


552.9 


paper and other materials which I referred . 


at our last meeting,;and which have had 


Nok rious effects throughout our various manu- 
% acturing units. We have not passed on to 
consumers all the increased raw material 

> 146) posts because it is our consi policy to 
\¥ ‘p our selling prices as low as possible 
nd at the same time at least fully maintain 
'9mthe qualities of our various products. You 
, 'Epwil have noted on. reading the directors’ 
) 94th port that wallpaper manufacture during the 


year has proved unprofitable; it therefore 
i ollows that our other imterests have been 


_ he profit earners mitigating the effects of 

) he wallpaper trade recession: 

1 : . 

; 509i Turning now to the accounts, I will com- 
: ment upon the consolidated accounts which 


' ow the position of the Group at the end 
of June last. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


On referring to the consolidated profit and 
poss account it will be seen that trading 
Profits, less losses, but imeluding income 
om investments and transfer fees, amount, 
> {2,679,000 as compared with £4,559,000 
or the previous year,.a drop of £1,880,000. 
Un the other side of this account interest on 
benture stock, depreciation, pension fund 
Pontributions and audit fees total ap i- 
mately £531,000, leaving a net profit Eetone 
axation of {2,148,000 as against {4,008,000 

year, a fall of £1,860,000. We naw come 
o the very heavy slice of our profits which is 
aken for taxation and ich for the year 
- ended is £1,267,000, leaving only 
81,082 available on the year’s coding for 


ves and dividends. 
As just stated the 
ated, the net profit of the ne 
Mer charging taxation amounts to 1,08 
ae bringing. this amount into the 
pa company’s accounts retaining 
227,901 in the accounts the. steidlny 
















or g0 
unce 














companies; in addition, are providing 
£36,310 representing the proportion of profits 
attributable to outside shareholders. These 
two deductions reduce the sum remaining 
for the parent company to £616,871, which 
with the amount brought in from last year, 
makes the total available for allocations, 
reserves and dividends £1,308,588, Our of 
this amount your directors have allocated 
£50,000 to pension funds, £100,000 to invest- 
ment reserve and {200,000 to stock depre- 
ciation reserve and recommend to the 
stockholders, as last year, final dividends of 
5 per cent on the ordinary stock and 84 per 
cent on the deferred stock. If you approve 
these recommendations and after charging 
the preference dividend for the year, and the 
interim dividends on the ordinary and 
deferred stock, the sum to be carried forward 
to next year will be £686,215 as compared 
with £691,717 brought in, a slight reduction 
of £5,502. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The assets of the group at June last stand 
at a book value of £21,685,811. Fixed assets 
have been increased during the year to the 
extent of over £840,000 on extending and 
equipping some of the establishments of our 
subsidiary companies. Current assets at 
£16,491,000 stand at practically the same 
figure as last year, the chief changes being 
that stock in trade at nearly £8 million is 
higher by £1,925,000 and cash at bankers 
£527,000 is lower by £1,850,000 if we in- 
clude for purposes of comparison tax reserve 
certificates held at June, 1951. 


On the other side of the group balance 
sheet the major changes in revenue reserves 
are that investment reserve has been 
increased by £100,000, stock depreciation 
reserve by £217,000 and exchange differ- 
ences by £69,950. The~ unappropriated 
profits of the group carried forward to next 
ear, viz.: £2,282,521, have also increased 
y £236,193, making our total_ revenue 
reserves and unappropriated profits 

6,495,742 at June, 1952, as against 

5,872,693 at June, 1951, an increase of 
£623,049. Including under this heading the 
group’s estimated liability to furure taxation 
we, therefore, have a grand total of 
£7,867,173. 

Current liabilities and provisions amount 
to £6,697,178. The only material change as 
compared with last year is the amount owing 
to our bankers, viz.: £1,104,000, but we have 
on the other hand, as previously stated, 
£527,000 in the bank. The actual cash posi- 
tion at June, 1952, as compared with 
June, 1951, including tax seserve certi- 
ficates; shows a reduction of nearly 
£3 million which has been used almost 
wholly to finance the higher values of stocks 
held by the group and the expenditure 
on fixed assets. Of our investments,.89 per 
cent represents British Government and 
Colonial securities purchased at or below par 
value, all of which have fixed dates of 
redemption . 


Current assets of the group at June, 1952, 
are in excess of current liabilities and provi- 
sions by almost £10 million. 


* 


WALLPAPER 


The shortage of our main raw material, 
paper, which has restricted our production 
and sales of wallpaper every year since manu- 
facture was recommenced after the war, gave 
way during the year to more plentiful sup- 
plies and we were thus enabled to-remove all 
restrictions on the sale of wallpaper in the 
domestic market. Nevertheless, the year has 
proved to be one of the most difficult 
in our history due to the very high 
price of paper. 


The price of paper has had a very adverse 
effect on our manufacturing costs. An addi- 
tional and wanton burden is the purchase tax 
levied at the rate of 334 per cent on prices 
swollen by abnormal paper costs. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that home trade 
sales showed somé falling off but, more 
seriously still, it has not been possible to 
recover all the increased costs in our selling 
prices, and so for the first time for many 
years wallpaper manufacture has proved 
unprofitable. 


Since the end of the financial year paper 
costs have shown a tendency to fall, though 
not so much as had been hoped. On the 
other hand we-have reduced our prices at the 
lower end of the range because the public is 
still unwilling to pay prices which will enable 
us to recover costs, 


Export trade was well maintained until the 
last few months of the year when the com- 
pany began to feel the effects of the import 
restriction policy embarked on by the 
Dominions and other countries. We are now 
experiencing the full effect of the loss of 
orders from restricted markets. 


During the year we have made determined 
efforts to reduce our operating costs to a 
minimum and you will be aware, on refer- 
ence to the directors’ report that we have 
ceased the manufacture of wallpaper at our 
Blackburn, Irlam and Derby branches, so 
that those we are continuing to operate will 
work closer to their rated capacities and so 
on more economical lines. 


The carrying out of this policy has natur- 
ally been attended by many difficulties and 
hardships to the personnel em d at these 
plants. The directors express ir sincere 
regret for the hardships caused and have done 
their utmost to minimise them. 


We feel that the impact of high paper costs 
and purchase tax must continue to act as a 
brake on the expansion of sales to which must 
be added. the depressing effect of import 
restrictions on export trade. 

In an effort to combat these adverse effects, 
considerable care and planning has been put 
into the company’s publicity schemes and 
much success has been achieved at exhibi- 
tions throughout the country, and in raising 
the standards of display and presentation of 
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wallpaper in our own showrooms and shops 
and those of our customers. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Last year I spoke of the main products 
manufactured by our subsidiary companies, 
viz.: straw pulp, paper, colours, paints, 
brushes, fabrics, powdered mica, ebonite and 
moulding powders for the plastics industry. 
These companies form a very important 
section of our group. I do not propose this 
year to deal with each company in my 
remarks as I did last year, but you will have 
seen brief references in the directors’ report 
to the main companies producing these pro- 
ducts. I would like to mention, however, our 
marketing subsidiaries—wholesale and retail 
—which, as you know, distribute a propor- 
tion of our output of wallpapers, paints, 
brushes and fabrics. These distributing com- 
panies, on the whole, have again made a 
valuable contribution to the trading result 
of the parent company and, together with the 
manufacturing group of subsidiaries, account 
for the profit shown in the accounts. At the 
present time, and on the information ayail- 
able, it is very doubtful whether our group 
of manufacturing subsidiaries will be able to 
maintain last year’s profits but I am a little 
more hopeful about our distributing com- 
panies. 


Of our Canadian companies those manu- 
facturing and distributing wallpaper ‘and 
colours have had a difficult year with lower 
sales and lower profits: Strenuous steps are 
being taken to improve the position but the 
outlook at the present time is far from 
encouraging. Our Canadian company manu- 
facturing and distributing paints has had a 
successful year but so far during the current 
year profit margins are narrowing although 
sales are bemg maintained. Unless there is 
a complete change for the better between 
now and the year end I do not expect our 
Canadian group wiil maintain last year’s 
profits. 


STOCKS 


During the latter half of the year we took 
steps to reduce our stocks of raw materials 
and finished products as it was recognised 
that a fall in inventory values might have a 
serious effect on our trading results and on 
our finances. Even so at the end of the 
financial year a certain amount of writing 
down of stocks was necessary, particularly 
of pulp and paper and materials at the fabrics 
section. In addition we think it prudent to 
set aside £200,000 out of the past year’s 
profits to provide for further falls in. stock 
values that may take place during the current 
year. 


EXPORT 


If the industries of our country are to 
maintain their positions, their competitiveness 
and their ability to extend the area of their 
operations, it is essential, as I have stressed 
in former years, to check inflation, to remove 
the distortions that have grown on our 
economy, and to restore financial incentive 
to all who are able to contribute to the greater 
flexibility and effectiveness of — British 
industry. Your company has spent consider- 
able sums in extending its export trade and 
it is unfortunate that when retrenchment 
becomes necessafy in overseas markets it is 
consumer goods, such as wallpaper and paint, 
that are amongst the first victims. I can only 
hope that more freedom to import will be 
restored to our industrialists so that in turn 
other countries will be better placed to in- 
crease purchases from us. The vulnerability 
of our country’s exports to these restrictions 
will, in my view, if long continued, result in 
a decline in our standard of living and bring 
unemployment if our imports of raw materials 
decline below normal working levels. The 


cutting of imports has caused other 
countries to apply financial and economic 
restrictions which are reacting most 
unfavourably on the expansion of world trade 
upon which’ alone rests the hopes of 
increasing exports. 


LABOUR 


The past year has been difficult throughout 
the country because it has brought us nearer 
to the conflict which sooner or later is going 
to confront all industry—are wages to be 
regulated by the cost of living or by the 
ability of the particular industry to pay them? 
Industries whilst. enjoying a sellers’ market 
have in their wage negotiations been forced 
to follow the cost of living index. As com- 
petition and consumer resistance gradually 
get the upper hand it will be extremely 
difficult for employers, however sympatheti- 
cally they feel about the matter, auto- 
matically to accept the cost of living plea, 
without applying the realistic but doubtless 
unpopular test—will the public support with 
its purchases a higher rate of wages ? 


The cost of living index figure is loaded 
with purchase tax on many commoditites, but 
does not reflect the benefits of taxation reliefs 
and other allowances. 


I feel that tact and forbearance on the part 
of all concerned with labour problems is 
going to be needed during the period of 
adjustment that trading conditions in this 
country will force upon industry in the im- 
mediate future. 


I do not think anyone would seriously con- 
test the view that one of the major cures for 
the economic ills from which this country .is 
suffering must lie in higher productivity. 
Higher productivity is intended to mean not 
just greater output but greater output per 
man hour. It means using machinery as 
near as possible to its rated capacity and 
seeing no more people than are necessary 
are engaged on any one job. In other words 
it means the most economical use of man- 
power, of raw materials, of time and of 
machinery. The gain from that would reflect 
itself in increased competitiveness not just on 
the home market but throughout those parts 
of the world that are still open to trade with 
the Western nations. 


TAXATION 


Over the past few years I have said much 
on this subject ; it is a matter of great concern 
that this year has brought no relief. In fact 
since our last meeting heavier burdens have 
been placed on industry by the withdrawal of 
initial allowances and the further imposition 
of excess profits levy. The decrease in our 
trading profit means, however, that we shall 
not be liable for excess profits levy for the 
period to June last; I see no justification 
whatever for the imposition of a ‘new levy at 
a time when British industry is struggling to 
maintain its strength. It is so clear that for 
some years the ability of British industry to 
expand has been seriously impaired’ by the 
amounts paid. out in taxation and the un- 
realistic method of computing business 
profit ; this is particularly true at the present 
time when many progressive companies are 
prevented from expanding by the lack of 
liquid funds and the difficulties of the capital 
market, where there is. little inducement to 
investors to subscribe owing again to heavy 
taxation. It is not in my province to say how 
government expenditure may be reduced so 
as to lower the need for taxes, but I am glad 
to hear the Chancellor has promised to deal 
now with this urgent matter, Unless a sub- 
stantial reduction is made quickly the result 
cannot fail to weaken seriously the country’s 
commercial position and its ability. to com- 
pete internationally. There are now un- 
mistakeable signs of a fall in the revenue the 
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state will obtain from taxation from Bei; 
industry. To a je extent this is q, 
to the high level of taxation and 4 
financial policies of postwar years whi, 
have strangled industry and so preven 
natural expansion. Future employmen | 
in jeopardy, and of course with it 
standard of living. F 


(Vy 


ij 


GENERAL 


It would be idle of me to pretend that tye 
past year has anything but difficult fro, 
a trading and financial angle. In earlier yea 
I have stressed the need for financial p 
trenchment to counter the scourge of inf 
tion ; accordingly I shared the welcome give 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
year ago he took the first steps in the dire 
tion of a return to financial stability by in 
posing financial restrictions, although it wy 
realised by all those concerned with the coy 
duct of business that those steps would for 
time make trading more difficult. 1: is, hows 
ever, disturbing to see that these restriction 
which have affected industry so severely hay 
not been applied to the same extent to go 
ernment expenditure and to that of log 
authorities ; unless there is ruthless cutting gf 
public expenditure there is little hope of re 
storing financial stability and ending inf, 
tion. How futile to impose financial rectitud 
on business and then to allow the benefits y 
painfully won to be dissipated through ip 
creased government spending. 


For a company such as ours this mounting 
inflation assumes most serious importano 
because we are concerned not only wit 
manufacturing costs but with the increas¢ 
costs of. hanging wallpapers and of applyiag 
paints. Inflation and high taxation hay 
changed the pattern of spending through r 
distribution of incomes which in turn has had 
its effect on our trade. We have moved a vey 
long way from the days when it was norm 
for householders to call in the decoratgy 
annually to decorate one or more room 
Greatly increased application costs are havi 
the inevitable result that an ever growing 
number of householders are applying ow 
products themselves. The traditional avenw 
of sale through the decorator is giving way ® 
distribution through the wallpaper retailer 
direct to the public. This social change is re 
flected in the more pleasing display of wal 
papers of every quality to be seen in the retail 
shops. Wallpaper is almost wholly used for 
improving appearance whereas paints, @ 
addition to being used for inside decoration 
play an important part in the maintenand 
and preservation of properties. The wal 
paper industry is, therefore, much more vuk 
nerable to the vagaries of trade however 
caused, 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Turning now to the current year, whilst | 
am not unduly gloomy about present trading; 
I cannot say there are definite signs of im 
provement taking the o— as a whole. We 
shall continue our policy of expansion and 
re-equipment of our establishments and ¢ 
preserving the quality and service of al 
our products despite the uncertainties 
difficulties we may have to face in th 
future. 


CONCLUSION 


I should like to conclude with a tribute ® 
all the directors of our subsidiary companies 
to our managements and ‘staffs, and t # 
employees at home and overseas ‘or their 
loyal and devoted services during 4 mot 
difficult year. I and my board 


have received from all. 
The report and accounts were adonted. 


grateful 
acknowledge and appreciate the ass:stance ™, 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Inc. in Victoria) 


END OF INFLATIONARY PERIOD 


MR H. D. GIDDY ON MEANS OF ACHIEVING 


ECONOMIC 


general meeting of The 
‘onal Bank of Australasia, Ltd. (with 
ich ig united The Queensland National 
nak, Lid.), was held on November 26th at 
Aelbourne. 
Mr H. D. Giddy (the chairman), in the 
arse of his address, said: Fhe balance sheet 
wis of £229,007,227 are approximately 
59 million below last. year. © Nearly 
) million of this decrease is accounted for 
y repayment of Central Bank borrowings 
sd by a decline in the item liabilities under 
ers of credit, etc., the latter item reflecting, 
the main, reduced financing associated with 
he lower level of imports this year. 
somers’ deposits have decreased by 
17 million, a moderate fall in view of 
neral barking experience over the last 
vive months. Advances also have shown 
nly a reasonable rise of £13 million. Addi- 
opal advance business and other factors have 
ed gross earnings by just about £1 million 
pa new record of £6,340,242, but higher 
penses and increased taxation provisions 
absorbed practically the whole of this 
x. There has been a small increase in net 
ofit to £616,965. 


The ordinary 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


At present overall business activity inside 
wstralia is at a more restrained level than 
year ago. The inflationary tempo that 
piminated in what is commonly termed the 
wool boom” has quietened down, and, for 
he present, ever-mounting annual records in 
les, in turnovers, and, above all, in public 
mand, are generally a thing of the past. 


ECONOMY HAS BEEN JOLTED 


It is not surprising that business and the 
unity in general has felt a jolt in the- 
hange from the frenzied expansion in 
bvity which is always an accompaniment, 
Ad a symptom, of active inflationary condi- 
ons. If entirely unchecked, the inflationary 
dcess would, of course, gallop on and end 
ha major economic collapse. Over the last 
lve months that process has been checked, 
least up to a point, by a great change in 
T overseas balance of payments brought 
out largely by the floed of imports with a 
sulting reduction in our money supplies 
P pay for them. Additional factors were the 
nergence of strong and perhaps timely 
Myer Tesistance to ever higher costs and 
kes, and government financial policy. 


As a result of these checks entirely new 
S ‘tons now confront. Australian industry 
- Commerce. A fresh breeze, in the form 
competition, both individual and corpor- 
*, has swepi over the economy. 


THE VITAL ROLE OF INCENTIVES 


Restoration of incentives is fundamental 
Lf surgence of real confidence. Let us 
pee cmcrative differentials in employee 
mie cien:y and thee tes 

aeenicy and, therefore, lower prices 
am sumer. But, freedom to retain in 

easure the rewards for individual 


homic effort is just as yi reedom 
t ; Ss 
ake that effort. rar 


Nothing is more damaging than the weari- 


STABILITY 


some repetition that it is impracticable to 
reduce, to any material extent, the load of 
taxation which the Australian people have 
been forced to carry. It is alarming to realise 
that the total amount of taxation levied last 
financial year was well over £1,000 million, 
nearly 32 per cent of the National Income. 
There-surely is room for a substantial allevia- 
tion of this burden. Real relief here would 
give new Zest to our free enterprise system 
in all its aspects. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


Just at present the Australian economy 
appears to be balancing between the extremes 
of over-full employment and a condition of 
recognisable overall idle capacity. One 
senses, nevertheless, a tinge of the precarious 
in this balance. “The line of demarcation 
between inflation and deflation is necessarily 
a matter for delicate judgment,” say the 
Executive Directors of The International 
Monetary Fund in their 1952 Annual Report. 
Yet this is the road we must tread to achieve 
and to maintain stable trading conditions, 
the foundation of all progress that is real. 


How is business, and the economy gener- 
ally ‘to. meet this challenge? This is, I 
think, a pertinent question to ask. We have 
got to find ways and means of achieving a 
steady national development, and of using. for 
the benefit of all the new eagerness for 
efficiency and better productive effort. 


We are not without weapons for a cam- 
paign against ‘the waste and inefficiency of 
either depression or inflationary . boom. 
Within strict limits, internal credit can be 
expanded in time of idle resources ; taxation 
can be reduced to bolster public buying 
power ; we are able to regulate our imports 
10 meet a sudden reduction in overseas mone- 
tary reserves; we know far more than in 
years gone by about the effects of changes 
in investment expenditures, whether private 
or public. We are unable to influence over- 
seas prices paid for our exports, but we ought 
to be able to frame pokicies to increase export 
production, and to keep its cost at competi- 
tive levels. 


The wise application of such implements, 
and an intelligently confident attitude on the 


part of business and the general public, 


should ensure reasonable stability in general 
business activity and employment, without 
plunging into over-full employment where 
individual and corporate responsibility is too 
often weakened, leading to excesses in all 
directions. 


But in a community which places a very 
high value on its freedom, success will not be 
achieved unless its economic implements fit 
a business structure that is basically free 
enterprise. Too often in the past their 
application, or their nature, has been such as 
to bend and at times nearly break that struc- 
ture. Full appreciation of this fact by 
governments, and other controlling authori- 
ties, will give the nation renewed confidence 
that it can surmount current difficulties, and 
will enable the individual to regain initiative 
and strength of purpose in our economic 
life. . 


The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN | 
BANK 


STEADY GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


The annual Court of Proprietors of The 
British Linen Bank was held on November 
25th at the head office, Edinburgh, The Earl 
of Airlie, Governor, presiding. 

The following is an extract from ~ Lord 
Airlie’s speech: 

The general picture presented in the report 
and accounts must, F feel sure, have given you 
much satisfaction, for signs of steady growth 
ef our business are not lacking, and the 
Bank’s financial strength is again demon- 
strated in the testing conditions resulting 
from the depressed state of the gilt-edged 
market. That strength has become a tradi- 
tion. 


The net profit for the year at £225,726 
—although some £2,500 better than last 
year’s figure—is still £30,000 below the 1950 
result. Adding the balance of £189,411 
brought forward from last year, the sum 
available for distribution is £415,137. Of 
this, £52,500 has already been applied in 
payment of the usual dividend for the half- 
year to March last at the rate of 16 per cent 
per annum, less income tax, and it is now 
proposed to devote £52,500 in payment of 
a dividend at a like rate for the second half 
of the year. Transfers of £54,000 and 
£75,000 respectively to staff perision fund and 
contingency account are not over-liberal in 
present conditions and on future prospects, 
and the balance of £181,137 left to be carried 
forward to next year is down by £8,274. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Although satisfaction with the results dis- 
closed by our profit and less account must be 
qualified, our balance sheet still exhibits 
under present conditions a remarkable degree 
of over-all strength. Deposits at the record 
figure of £78,202,000 are up by over 
£1,200,000 in comparison with last year’s 
figure. Notes im circulation have increased 
by some £644,000 to £9,367,000, while 
acceptances. and other ¢ngagements. on 
account of customers at £3,043,000 show a 
rise of £209,000. 


On the assets side, cash, cheques in course 
of collection, short money, and bilis dis- 
counted (largely consisting of Treasury Bills), 
together amount to £30,469,000—giving a 
ratio of highly liquid assets to deposits and 
notes of 34.8 per cent, as compared with 
31.3 per cent a year ago. Notwithstanding 
the heavy writing down of our gilt-edged 
investments again necessitated this year by 
the depreciation ‘current at the date of the 
balance sheet, our portfolio of these at 
£41,161,000 shows a slight increase over last 
year’s figure. As indicated in the Report, 
our quoted investments—all issued or guar- 
anteed by HM Government—consist en- 


.tirely of dated stocks, and as usual they 


stand in our balance sheet at less than their 
market value. 


During the past year, our advances reached 
a peak of over £24 million in the spring, 
from which level they steadily declined to 
£18,650,000 at the date of our balance—a 
decrease over the year since September, 1951, 
of £2,139,000. 

Bank premises and other property as 
written down stand at just over £765,000, 
a figure which is far below their market value 
on a conservative basis. Quite apart from 
the rise in property values which has been 
the concomitant of a depreciating pound, 
the sums written off our premises annually 


over  ioars prior to the recent war 
were } ly generous. 

The balance sheet total of fully £94,597,000 
constitutes a fresh record. 


The report was adopted. 








- 
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THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF THE MERGER 
MR T. LESLIE MARTIN’S REVIEW 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of The Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on November 14th, in 
Calcutta. 

Mr T. Leslie Martin, the chairman, pre* 
sided, and in the course of his speech said: 


I would draw your attention to what may 
be regarded as somewhat abnormally favour- 
able features of your trading results during 
the year 1951-52, compared to 1950-51. We 
have been able to transfer from our gross 
earnings to a reserve Rs.5 lakhs towards the 
cost of the rehabilitation of the Kulti Blast 
Furnaces, in accordance with the require- 
ments of Government in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board. This 
is not an appropriation of normal profit, since 
in the revised selling price of pig iron there 
was included a special element to provide 
for this reserve. 


We have also paid our preference share- 
holders Rs.7,50,000/- for the whole year, 
compared with only Rs.2,28,081/- for 
the broken period ended March 31, 1951. 
In addition, we have been able to transfer a 
sum of Rs.10 lakhs as provision towards the 
development of our ore mines and collieries. 


The higher profits for the year under 
review are, to a large extent, due to the in- 
¢reased production of pig iron. and the 
improved working of the Kulti foundries as 
a result of the recent installation of modern 
mechanised equipment. Further, the upward 
revision of the selling price of. pig iron, which 
came into force in August, 1951, had a bear- 
ing on our more satisfactory working results. 


As the demands of the steel side of our 
company’s operations expand, the off-take of 
pig iron, in the form of hot metal, will in- 
creasingly develop, but as a consequence of 
the merging and expansion of the company’s 
plant and that of the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal, the uncertainty of the position of this 
company often created by the agreement with 
the Steel Corporation of Bengal will dis- 
appear. 

The higher retention prices. for steel 
recefitly announced will remain in force to the 
advantage of both the companies from the 
beginning until the end of this year, and 
those for pig iron until June 30, 1954. Your 
dividend earning. capacity will not be 
adversely affected by any smaller sales of pig 
iron or as a consequence of the merger. 


THE MERGER 


In order to enable you to appreciate the 
effect of the merger on your trading prospects 
I can do no better tham quote two short 
extracts from a letter of the Government of 
India dated October 30, 1952, and addressed 
to both companies: 


“The Tariff Commission Rave made the 


following recommendations besides the 
recommendation regarding the retention 
prices: 


(1) IISCO and SCOB may be informed 
that should Hirapur Iron Works be amalga- 
mated with SCOB, the retention prices of 
steel produced by the amalgamated concern 
will be calculated on exactly the same prin- 
a as have been applied in the case of 

atas. 


(2) The merger of ITSCO’s Hirapur works 
with SCOB, besides improving the economic 


position of both the plants, will help the 
expansion of iron and steel capacity in the 
country . . . and the companies shoald, there- 
fore, make determined efforts to bring about 
the merger as early as possible. 


The Government of India have accepted 
these recommendations.” 


From the inception of the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company it was contemplated that as 
soon as a convenient moment arose it should 
éxtend its operations to the manufacture of 
steel. The opportunity fully to carry out this 
purpose did not arise, but in 1937 the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company became associated 
with the Steel Corporation of Bengal. It 
contributed a substantial amount of the 
ordinary share capital to help the éstablish- 
ment of the Steel Corporation of Bengal and 
agreed to supply to it the hot metal and all 
auxiliary raw materials and essential services 
for the manufacture of steel. 


With the growing shortage of both iron 
and stee] and the anxiety of the Government 
to improve the supply of both, and with the 
visit of the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Bank, the question of amalgamation 
came toa head. It is a splendid opportunity, 
whether from the short or the long term 
point of view, upon which the shareholders 
of both the companies may well congratulate 
themselves. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


The effect of the acceptance by the 
Government of the first recommendation 
referred to above, namely, the calculation of 
the retention prices on the same principles 
as have been applied in the case of Taras, 
will be that both the companies when merged 
will benefit by receiving what may be con- 
sidered an economic price for the hot iron 
and services which had previously been 
reduced entirely in the interest of the con- 
sumer, who had never been at any time even 
in the picture when the Agreement of 1937 
had been made. Full overheads and profit 
will be calculated on the value of the entire 
Hirapur block and included in the future 
retention prices of steel. This will make a 
substantial addition to the amount of depre- 
ciation and the return on investment at 
present allowed and will be included in the 
calculation & the retention prices. 


The time necessary to carry out the exten- 
sion schemes to bring them ‘tally into opera- 
tion and to discharge all the obligations 
incurred by us to finance them will require 
many years. For the sake of convenience I 
shall divide these years into three periods. 


The first period during which the whole 
benefit of the merger will be effective will be 
from January 1, 1953, until the completion 
towards the end of 1953 of the works now 
in progress in connection with what is called 
the first stage of extensions of the two com- 
panies. This will add four to five crores of 
rupees to the value of the combined blocks 
on which full overheads and return on 
investment will be allowed and included in 
the Tetention prices of steel. This position 
will remain practically unchanged during the 
construction of the major extensions, which 
are expected to be completed and brought’ 
into operation in 1957-58. This may be 
regarded as the second of the three periods. 
Your dividend earning capacity can reason- 
ably be expected to-remain unaffected 
throughout the period of construction. 
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_ PROSPECTS SHOULD IMPh ove 


This brings us to the third ani the law 
stage Of the development of the am :lgamaed 
companies.. It would be not only very gig 
cult but unwise for amyone to venture 
making a forecast of how the finincial py. 
tion and the trading results of the comms 
will precisely. stand several years hence Ry 
this much can be said with some « nfidence: 
that your prospects May reasonably ‘ 
expected to improve. It is truce thit we aa 
to carry a large burden of debt, e.:imateg g 
present to amount to over 31 crores of rupees 
in order to carry out the extension. But the 
terms offered and now being finalise berwes 
the Government of India, the Internay 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develo; 
and the company are expected to be sug 
that you will not only be able to meet yo 
liabilities both as regards the principal aad 
the interest, but there may be 1 cera 
margin left which will help you to expedj 
the discharge of your liabilities. You yi 
be the owners of one of the largest integritad 
plants outside the United States of Ameria 
with possibilities, if opportunity arises, { 
even further expansion. 

In order to make the principles of 


merger effective fresh retention prices { 


Q 


steel will have to be fixed, on our appli 
tion, for each one of the three periods meq 
tioned by me. The works costs wil! have to bg 


calculated by a method different from thy 
followed up to the end of 1952. The over 
heads and profit also will require adjustmeny 
to bring them into relation with the changi 
value of the combined block as and whey 
new units are completed and brouzht ing 
operation. We have the assurance of Gove: 
ment that this will be done. When .!! matte 
pertaining to the merger have been completaffl 
it is OUF intention to issue to shareholders 

further short circular letter. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS: 
LIMITED 


MR SIMON J. VOS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Lezseholds Limited will be held in Londo#i 
on“December 19, 1952. The following 
extracted from the chairman’s circulated 
statement; 


Once again I am pleased to be able @ 
report that the operations of the group fa 
the past year have shown satisfactory result 

Further deep drilling in Trinidad has neg 
so far- revealed a substantial new reservoity 
but medium and shallow outstepping [a 
resulted not only in maintaining the require 
level of productiom, but in some improve 
of crude oil reserves. 


Refinery throughput increased consider 
ably and the installation in Trindad of 4 
fluid catalytic cracking and associated planty 
recently completed, is of special s:znificane 
for Regent Oi! Company Limited, whos 
progress in the marketing of products © 
tinued satisfactorily im face of the keene 
competition. ‘ 

Consolidated net profit of the zroup fa 
the year was £1,899,952, as against / !,470/0 
last year, after allowing for a!) chargy 
including provision for depreciation taxatw 
and contingencies, ~ 

Before arriving at the net profit \\ has be 
necessary to provide approximately | | millet 
more for taxation than im the pre: ous Ye 


In Camada nine wells were Jlicd a 
proven and semi-proven leases, 0! whit 
seven were completed as produces. 0 
exploratory wells were drilled, non. of 
found commercial oil. Refinery pert" 


increased as also marketing out!:'> 
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FERRANTI, LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER .BOOK 


seventh annual genéral meeting 
ty-se 

thant Limited, was held on November 
in London, Sir Vincent de Ferranti, 
>’ MIRE ‘cha rman and managing direc- 

), presiding. 
The followin: 
n’s circulated 

ne 30, 1952 
le celebrate f 

aay of this busimess. 

accounts show continued expansion in 
dares of the company and its sub- 
Kiories and further extension of our manu- 
uring capacity. The consolidated profit 
the year, including dividends on invest- 
ints, amounts to £1,320,164, as compared 
th [1,227,001 for the year ended June 30, 
s]. After provision for tax om all profits 
ned to date, the net profit is £529,208, 


hinst {540,129 a year ago. 


. an extract from the chair- 
statement for. the year to 


this year, the seventieth 


HIGHER GROUP OUTPUT 


¢ output of the group, which is employ- 
p 000 WOPIC, 
Lee of last year, All the departments 
ve contributed to this merease. 
There has been a steady imerease in orders 
ived during the year, and we are left with 
record order book of over. £15 million. 
rther extensions of, our manufacturing 
Jities are in hand to deal with this and 
the continuing demand for our products. 
e Canadian company has substantially 
rreased its turnover and its profits. It has 
ed the current year with a healthy order 
ok. The American company has increase 
output. It closed its year with a profit. 


The steady and continued expansion in our 

ties and our increasing commit- 
nts in respect of contracts for 
pvernment ca!l for a corresponding increase 
working capital in the form of stocks and 
bk in progress and accounts in course of 
lection. Proposals will be laid before you 
this meeting to increase the borrowing 
wers of the company and its subsidiaries to 
milhon. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


¢ demand for power transformers con- 
to increase, and the output was 26 per 
t higher than that for last year. As a 
able contribution to the national problem 
the dollar gap we recently obtained an 
der for nine 230 kV transformers for the 
trison Dam Power Plant, North 
the face of the most determined competi- 
from US manufacturers, 


ne turnover of our insulation department 
the past twelve months has exceeded all 
ious records. 
Ht a million electricity meters of all types, 
meter department broke all previous 
LOTCS. 


€ a for castings continues to 
Tease, and the output by weight of our 
nory would have been even higher but 
Festrictions in the supply of raw materials. 
demand for commercial instruments and 
cial metering equipment continues. Our 
Mribution towards the development of 
ded Weapons js considerable. 2 
ne value of sales of radio and television 
WS an increase over the previous i 12 
ths. The national demand for i 
and water heaters continues, however, 


be depressed 


ue Teport was ado ; 
Teasing the bars pted and the resolution 


i 


Apany was approved. 


is more than 30 per cent 


With an output of over 


ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA 


MR G. C. DENHAM’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second general meeting of The 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, Limited, 
was held on November 25th in London, Mr 
G. C. Denham, CIE, CBE (chairman and 
Managing directoy), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Of the problems which confront us perhaps 
the most immediate one is security. We have 
suffered probably more than any other com- 
pany in Java from lack of security. Not only 
have our staff suffered but the company has 
also suffered materially from this lack of 
security, which prevents proper supervision 
in the gardens with resultant loss of crop. 


The Government realises only too well its 
difficulties and is dealing with the whole 
problem steadily and methodically. The task 
is indeed a vast one and I fear that it will 
take another two or three years to restore 
security in Indonesia to enable every man to 
go about his lawful business without fear. 


Despite the heavy’ and inevitable re- 
habilitation expenditure, the results for 1951 
show that the company was working on a 
profit-making basis and I am glad to say 
that we shall be allowed to make profit 
remittances. It .is, however, problematic 
whether we shall be able to do so in the 
future so long as we carry an overdraft in 
Java. Should such action be taken by the 
Government then the overdraft in Java must 
be liquidated, and the only way by which this 
can be done is by making the most use of 
fiscal depreciation. 


PROFITS MULCTED BY TAXATION 


At first appearances we seem to have had 
a most successful year ; in fact, our trading 
profit of £968,267 is an all-time record. This, 
however, is heavily mulcted by taxation and 
by the necessity to provide £313,283 for 
obsolescence and renewals (“free fiscal de- 
preciation ”), together with the normal charge 
of £274,571 for depreciation and writings off 
of the fixed assets. Indonesian tax amounts 
to £229,024 and the United Kingdom tax to 
£50,000. There is an exchange profit of 
£30,769 to be added, so that the final result 
for the year shows a net balance available of 
£16,036. To this figure is added £167,426 
brought forward from 1950, making a total 
credit in the profit and loss account of 
£183,462. As will be seen, the net result 
for the year hardly justifies the payment of a 
dividend. I feel, however, most strongly that 
despite the somewhat sombre picture I have 
had to paint and the present difficult situa- 
tion, our stockholders should get some small 
reward for their long-term patience. We have 
decided to make an interim dividend distri- 
bution of 3 per cent, less tax, in respect of 
the year 1952. It is unlikely that there will 
be any further distribution. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I cannot pretend that future prospects- are 
good, and it will be a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet. The fall in the price of 
rubber has very materially altered the 
position and blighted the whole outlook. Our 
present policy is to effect every possible 
economy, and at the same time to preserve 

“in as good condition as ible the still fine 
assets which we own. It may truthfully be 
said that our future lies in the hands of the 
Government of Indonesia, and that our 
future ity will be a reflection of its 
succe administration. 

The report was adopted. 
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D. & W. MURRAY 


(Merchants and Warehousemen) 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
D. & W. Murray, Limited, was held on 
November 20th in London. 


Mr A. W. G. Streatfield, who presided in 
the absence of the chairman, Mr C. J. Jones, 
read the latter’s speech, in the course of 
which it was stated: In common with other 
business undertakings, the company experi- 
enced the full effect of the trade recession 
during the past year, the conditions contrast- 
ing greatly with those of the previous year, 
which proved to be a record for the company. 

Needless to say, the trading results for 
the period are disappointing, the decline in 
the company’s earnings being accounted for 
by the widespread change in economic con- 
ditions prevailing throughout Australia, occa- 
sicned mainly by the considerable falling off 
in income derived from the export of wool 
and other primary products. As the result, 
the profit recorded for the year shows a 
decrease to the comparatively low figure of 
£57,492, after making full provision for taxa- 
tion, depreciation and all contingencies. 

After adding to the profit for the year the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year, the total profit available is $139,075. 
It is proposed to pay a dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 5 per cent for 
the year. 


In view of all the circumstances, any fore- 
cast of future trading results would be specu- 
iative, as from present indications the 
Prospects may be regarded as being far from 
reassuring, as the ensuing year promises to 
be more difficult and much less favourable 
than that through which we have passed, 


The report was adopted. 


KUALA MUDA RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-seventh annual genetal meet- 


ing of this company was held on November 
24th in London. 


Mr L. I. Simpson, ACA, the chairman, 
presided. 
The following are extracts from his circu- 


ot statement for the year ended March 31, 


The profit for the year amounted to 
£211,397, which compares with a figure of 
£195,128 for the previous year. From this 
profit an estimated amount of £116,780 is 
payable in taxation. In view of the satisfac- 
tory profit which we have made it is a con- 
siderable disappointment to us to be unable 
to recomme the payment of a final 
dividend. We have, however, out of the 
profit of the last two years, provided a sum 
of nearly £136,000 for debenture redemption 
and paid out £14,700 (met) in dividends. 
, Replanting in Malaya today is no easy 
matter owing to present conditions, and we 
have therefore joined with two other rubber- 
producing companies in the planting up of 
suitable in Nigeria. 

Our crop for the year was 2,983,662 Ib, a 
considerable drop on that of the previous 
year. This is attributable to several factors, 
foremost of which, I think, we must place the 
very difficult labour conditions in Malaya. 
Weather too has been abnormal. 


Although we are still short of liquid. re- 
sources, I believe, now the debentures have 
gone, we can look forward to a very 
successful future for the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT 


MR K. RICHARDSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general mecting of this 
company was held on November 25, 1952, in 
Johannesburg. 


Mr K. Richardson, who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said :— 

The chairman, Mr H. J. Joel, has asked 
me to express his regret that he is unable 
to be present today. 


Owing to very much reduced activity on 
the stock and share markets, few oppor- 
tunjties have existed during the year for 
deal'ng profitably. Dividends received have, 
however, been maintained and the net profit 
was £1,444,237, as compared with {1,628,647 
for last year. A sum of £500,000 has been 
transferred to investment reserve, which now 
amounts to £1,441,992. Dividend No. 60 
of 3s. 6d. per share, less United Kingdom 
income tax at the standard rate of 9s. 6d. in 
the £, absorbed £362,906, and the balance 
of ~profits carried forward amounted to 
£348,352, reflecting a decrease of £24,208. 


Working costs have continued to rise and, 
in June, 1952, the average figure for the 
Transvaal mines, which are members of the 
Chamber of Mines, was 33s. 5d. per ton, 
compared with 32s. 3d. in June, 1951, being 
an increase of 3.6 per cent, as against the 
increase of 9.9 per cent for the corresponding 
figures last year. This upward trend still 
remains a matter of grave concern for the 
gold-mining industry. 

Revenue from gold sold at enhanced prices 
during the year under review amounted to 
£5,043,000, which is equivalent to a premium 
of 8s. 8d. per ounce on all the gold produced 
during that period, and reflects a decrease of 
£419,000, or 10d. per ounce, as compared 
with the corresponding figures for 1951. 


The Prime Minister, in opening the first 
uranium recovery plant at the property of 
West Rend Consolidated Mines Limited on 
October 8, 1952, stated that the annual gross 
revenue from uranium, when full production 
is reached, is likely to be in the order of 
£30 million per annum. The value of the 
gold produced by all mines, members of the 
‘Transvaal Chamber of Mines, for the twelve 
months ended June, 1952, was £143 million, 
and it will therefore be realised that the 
potential revenue from uranium will be of 
considerable importance: So far thirteen 
mines have been selected to produce this 
mineral and the first mine is already in 
production. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


Progress in the Orange Free State gold- 
fields continues satisfactorily. Development 
is proceeding on seven mines from thirteen 
shafts, and at September 30, 1952, a total of 
101,997 feet of development had been accom- 
plished on basal reef ; 101,225 feet had been 
sampled, and of this, 50,481 feet proved to 
be payable. 

In spite of difficulties which have been 
encountered in the form of water, gas, and 
shale, it is evident that the technical mining 
problems are/ being overcome. In fact, at 
two mines milling has started and the total 
combined tonnage which they had crushed 
to the end. of October, 1952, amounted to 
1,126,000 tons. 


The main problem is that of providing 
sufficient finance to enable the huge projects 
which have been planned to be brought to 
fruition. So far the amounts either already 
raised for all mines in the Free State, or in 
respect of which financing arrangements have 
been made, total some £103 million. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED 
AFRICAN SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 


MR C. W. BOISE’S REVIEW 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on Decem- 
ber lith in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr C. W. Boise, for 
the year ended June 30, 1952: 


The combined profit for the year of your 
company atid its subsidiaries, of which 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust, Limited, is by 
far the most important, reached, before taxa- 
tion, nearly £2,200,000, a decrease of some 
£500,000 compared with the previous finan- 
cial year. This is due to a shortfall in our 
Sierra Leone production. The net surplus 
after providing £1,450,000 (66 per cent) for 
taxation was £740,000, a decrease of about 
£240,000 compared with the previous year. 
An interim dividend of 1s. has already been 
paid, and your directors recommend a final 
dividend of 3s. per unit of stock, subject to 
income tax. These dividends require a net 
sum of £636,953, as compared with £796,191 
(4s. plus bonus of Is.) for the previous year, 
when we were able to distribute a special 
bonus of 1s. from funds accumulated as a 
consequence of the observance of the volun- 
tary limitation df dividends requested by an 
earlier Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


GOLD COAST 


Production from our mines in the Gold 
Coast improved both in quantity and value 
during the year under review. This territory 
provided approximately £900,000 after charg- 
ing the year’s production expenses. This 
amount was first reduced by £200,000 in 
respect of export and minerals duties and con- 
cession royalties. Taxation took a further 
£520,000, and the profit was therefore re- 
duced to £180,000. Demands for higher pay 
were again presented by the Mining Workers’ 
Union to all mining employers. 


Exports of diamond by African producers 
increased throughout the year under review, 
and now considerably exceed those by the 
organised mining companies. Parallel with 
this development, illicit diamond mining con- 
tinues as a serious threat to our operations. 
It is gratifying to note the practical and help- 
ful approach of the new Government to the 
problems of our industry. Our security 
organisation, with the full support and co- 
operation of the Gold Coast Police, has had 
some success in reducing the depredations of 
the illicit miners. There is, unfortimately, 
no doubt, however, that substantial quantities 
of diamonds continue to be removed illegally 
from our concession areas. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


The prices at which your company’s pro- 
duction of industrial and gem material is sold 
to Industrial Distributors (1946), Limited, 
and the Diamond Corporation, Limited, have 
substantially improved during the year, and 
this has compensated to some extent for the 
fall in our total output. World sales for the 
year 1952 will show a high figure, and the 
whole of our available production will be 
absorbed under our selling contracts. 


Our record for the last year has clearly 
shown the ever-increasing burden of taxation 
and of the labour and operational costs which 
we have to meet. These factors will continue 
to affect our position, and must be given their 
due weight in assessing your company’s 
prospects. I consider, nevertheless, that the 
outlook for the current year’s trading is again 
satisfactory. 
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RHOKANA 
CORPORATION, LIMITEp 


INCREASED INCOM! 
The thirtieth annual genera! + 


Meeting ¢ 


this a will be held on December |g, 
at Nkana, Northern Rhodesia. 


The following isan extract from the y 
ment by the chairman, Sir Eres: Oppey 
heimer, dated October 22, 1952, which 
circulated with the report and accounts 
the year ended June 30, 1952: 


The results for the year to June 3% 
last will, I am sure, be regarded as ye 
satisfactory. The operating profit at just oy 
£10 million, shows an increase of {| milligs 
but . it should be remembered that sy; 
increase was tO some extent caused by « 
ceptional sales during the year. The inves 
ment income, £500,000 higher at ov 
£2 million, again includes a substantially ig 
creased dividend on our large holding | 
Nechanga Consolidated Copper Mine 
Limited, to which we look for even mo 
material contributions to your company’ 
prosperity in the future. 


In my statement last year I said that, 
far as could be seen, the company’s resource, 
were sufficient to take care of all capital 
penditure approved in principle at that tim 
I qualified this statement with warnings tha 
delays and cost increases might alter t 
picture, and that further retentions of fund 
to finance stocks and stores at higher pricg 
levels, and additional capital expenditu 
would almost certainly be found to be ne 
sary. These warnings have been justified 
and in order therefore to finance a part of 
the additional commitments which have x 
arisen, a further appropriation of / 1,800, 
has been made to general reserve from th 
year’s profit. 

It has been decided to form a company: 
develop the Konkola and Kirila B 
special grant areas at present owned: by thi 
company. The combined area will be kne 
as the Bancroft Mine. The mine has oe 
reserves which earlier and current diamond 
drilling programmes have already proved 
total over 80 million tons. It is proposeds 
develop and equip the mine on the basis df 
a production of 4,000 short tons of coppet 
per month. 


HIGH “COPPER PRICE LEVEL 


The price of copper has advanced to a new 
high level in recent months, and this levd 
has been maintained, with minor variations, 
until now. The new electrolytic cobik 
plant, when commissioned early this yealy 
ran into a number of the operational diff 
ties which always beset a new process, and 
it was not until August that production 
cobalt metal began. Small tonnages d 
uranium-bearing ore have been proved at the 
south end of the Mindola secton of the mune. 
Further exploration to delimit this occurrenc 
is in progress. 

The coal supply position during the ye 
to June last cont.nued to be unsatisfactory; 
for much of the time our smelter and powet 
plant were restricted in output, and te 
smelter and other sections of the plant hat 
to shut down on several occasions. Sig 
the year-end there has been some :mpfa 
ment, July and August showing the de 
monthly deliveries ever received, thoug 
these were still far short of the ever-inctear 
ing requirements of the Copperbelt. 

The subject of electric power supply 
closely associated with the coal problem. + 
Copperbelt Power Interconnection Scheme $ 
now in commission, and your company 5 pal 
is linked with those of the other three coppe 
companies through high-voltage transmissiaa 
lines. The benefits of a pooling of pow 
resources are already being experien ed, a0 
further developments in hand will imake 


benefits even more apparent. - 
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nort and accounts may be 
soo he Head Office, Kitwe, or 
‘a Transfer Offices at 44 Main Street, 
vain and 11 Old Jewry, » oh a 


HOMAS PRESTON 
- LIMITED 


(Packagi ng Manufacturers) 


pORTANT NEW ACQUISITIONS 


evthird annual general meeting 
“ Se ieston Limited was held on 
aes ist in London, Mr George 
LLB (chairman and managing 
ctor), presiding 
he following +s 

id statement : 
ing profit for the year amounts to 
oe ana £355,033 for the previous 
‘but this year we have to provide a sum 
"104,093 to write down our stocks of raw 
erials and finished goods to their market 
at Jone 30, 1952. The profit, after 
ring all-expenses and taxation, 1s £61,822 
inst £103,379. After bringing into account 
balances brought forward from last year, 
‘ding £23,531 in respect of profits earned 
the new subsidiaries before acquisition, 
preference div idend, the same rate of divi- 
j as last year, viz., 35 per cent, on the 
eased ordinary share capital, and making 
same transfer of £2,000 to the work- 
le’s benevolent fund, there remains to 
forward £102,059, against £114,627 

agnt in. 


an extract from his circu- 


D ASSETS CONSIDERABLY INCREASED 


uming to the consolidated balance sheet 
will see a very considerable imcrease in 
fixed assets, which, after depreciation, 
y stand at £818,597, agaimst £434,728 last 
. The increase in the ordinary share 
wal of £127,002 results from the rights 
other issues of twelve months ago, and 
sitisfaction of the consideration for the 
uisition of the two subsidiaries acquired 
fing the year. 
he first of these subsidiaries is Dobson 
Crowther Limited, of Birmingham. This 
bpany was established in the year 1906, 
has specialised throughout its existence 
production of tea and similar bags. Its 
ducts are of a high quality, and well 


he other acquisition was Kraftcord 
mited, which company produces paper 
ns, cordage and fabrics. These products 
in extensive use in carpet and cable 
tries, and the furniture, upholstery and 
or trades. 
ne Net current assets of the group show 
variation from last year’s figures. 
reserves, however, show a reduction 
ome £7,000. The total assets of the group 
y 4 very substantial imcrease from 
1,267 to £1,352,044, 


vuring the year we have formed two sub- 
aries, namely, Thomas Preston (Con- 
), Limited, and Thomas Preston 
ton Bags), Limited, and since the close 
mc Mnancial year we have formed Thomas 
a” (Paper Bags), Limited, and have 
s’ctred to that company the trading assets 
-_ Reston, Limited. The latter 
ail} nus i 
— become a purely holding 


TRADING RESULTS 


uning to the trading results, the year 
Proved most difficult and monoles for all 
4 converters. 
ring the first six months of the financial 
© Temained restricted in our trading by 
Material shortages, and thus demands 
‘mained heavy. Early in the second 
ths of the financial year the demand 


for all packaging products fell away heavily 
and rapidly, due to overstocking and antici- 
ated reductions in raw material prices. 
ring such periods, and since, very con- 
siderable price reductions have taken place in 
our raw materials and finished products, and 
the serious extent of them will be appreciated 
from the provisions made as at June 30th last 
for stock depreciations. 


Today, although there has been a buyers’ 
strike for approximately six months, demand 
has not yet returned to normal proportions, 
but signs are evident that trading conditions 
should improve in the near future. 


We are appreciative of the very competitive 
days ahead, but provided we can be assured 
of reasonably stable raw material and selling 
prices, the efforts made over the last few years 
should not prove unproductive. 


The report was adopted. 


DALGETY & COMPANY 


FALL IN WOOL PRICES 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Dalgety and Company, Limited, will be 
held at the company’s office on December 
18th. 


The following is an extract from «the 
statement by the chairman, Mr D. Abel 
Smith, MC, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


As wool plays such an important part in 
the economies of Australia and New 
Zealand the figures of sales for 1951-52 and 
comparative figures for the previous season 
are set out: 


Australia, number of bales sold 3,413,805 
(3,549,998 ; value £A308,107,658 
(£A636,156,430); average per bale £A90 
5s. Id. (£A179 4s.). 

New Zealand, number of bales sold 
1,231,577 (613,124); value £NZ71,107,413 
(£NZ92,583,729) ; average per bale £NZ57 
14s. 7d. (£NZ151 Os. 1d.). 


The drop in the Australidn wool cheque 
has had far-reaching effects throughout the 
country and following so quickly upon the 
prosperity of the previous year, was largely 
responsible for the imposition of credit and 
import restrictions. The increased quantity 
sold in New Zealand is mainly the result of 
the carry-over of some 300,000 bales from 
the previous season, due to the dock strike. 


INCREASED WOOL SALES 


During the year the company sold 695,441 
bales in Australasia as compared with 
613,200 bales in the previous season. The 
1952-53 selling season opened with prices in 
Australia approximately on a par with the 
close of the previous season, and to date 
those values have been fully maintained. 
Qur produce business continues to progress 
satisfactorily within the limits imposed by 
the policy of bulk trading by governments. 


Our merchandise departments have made 
further progress and their turnover, in mixed 
currencies, now approaches £25 million per 
annum. The increased business transacted 
has not resulted in a similar increase in net 
profit owing to rising costs, price control and 
other factors, but the net profit still consti- 
tutes a very satisfactory contribution to the 
result of the company as a whole. 


In both Australia and New es our 
shippi departments have ¢ well to 
seurk profes which were only slightly less 
than those of the previous year. In their 
anxiety to achieve a quick turn round for 
their vessels shipowners have tended to cur- 
tail the number of ports of call, but this has 
not been wholly detrimental to us in that one 
branch’s loss has usually been another’s gain. 


Our travel business has again made good 


- 
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progress, but the other ancillary sections of 


our shipping business are causing no little 
concern. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, after providing for 
all expenses and taxation, amounts to 
£435,155, as compared with £667,541 for the 
previous year. This drop in profits was 
inevitable following the fall in wool prices, 
but, apart from 1951, this year’s results are 
a record for the company. 


We are recommending a final dividend of 
6 per cent on the ordinary shares, which, 
with the interim dividend of 4 per cent paid 
in May, represents 10 per cent for the year, 
and we also recommend the payment of a 
bonus of 4 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
making a total distribution of 14 per cent. 
The ordinary shareholders’ funds employed 
in the business amount to £5,585,670, on 
which figure the above ‘distributions, after 
deduction of tax, only amount to 2 per cent 
for the year. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Allied Bakeries, Limited, was held on 
November 21st, in London. 


Mr W. Garfield Weston, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said : Total revenue 
at £4,516,000 is £666,000 above last year’s 
figure, and net profit after depreciation is 
£623,000 up, at £3,666,000 ; both these in- 
creases are highly satisfactory in a period 
when the baking industry generally is 
experiencing falling profits, and speak highly 
of the regional directors and their teams who 
are responsible for this excellent showing. 
Our overseas companies have also con- 
tributed to these increased earnings. 


We hear quite a lot today on the subject 
of the rising cost of living, and suggestions 
come from many quarters that profits are too 
high and contribute to the general rise in 
prices. So far as the baking industry 
generally is concerned and Allied Bakeries, 
Limited, in particular, nothing could be more 
fallacious. We are subject to rationing of 
most of our essential ingredients, the selling 
prices of many of our products are fixed 
or have a ceiling laid down by the Ministry 
of Food, our labour is well paid, and many 
of our major expenses are charged to us at 
prices available to everybody. How, then, 
can there be wide variations in earnings and 
apparently high profits in some sections of an 
industry ? The answer is that under present- 
day competitive conditions (as opposed to 
monopolies) profits are a measure of 
efficiency. 


Last year I touched on the subject of 
national taxation, and the moral obligation 
of industry to earn as much as possible to 
assist the country by its contribution to the 
National Exchequer. Whether we like it or 
not, we shall be faced for many years to 
come with huge budgets, and industry— 
directly and indirectly—is the largest con- 
tributor to the national needs. An efficient 
and prosperous national economy will by the 
payment of large sums in taxation make it 
possible to keep down personal taxation and 
help to lower the cost of living. 


We of Allied Bakeries are proud of our 
contribution to the State needs—over {£2 
million this year; moreover, since the 
formation of the company, over 60 per cent 
of the group’s earnings has been paid over to 
the Government in taxes. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that we 
have consistently, each and every year, re- 
turned to the Government in taxes far more 
than we have received in subsidies. 


The report was adopted. 
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ROOTES MOTORS. 
LIMITED 


RECORD EXPORTS 


LOWER PRICES—GREATER SALES— 
BETTER PRODUCTS 


The annual general meeting of Rootes 
Motors, Limited, will be held on December 
16th in London. 


The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot cars 
and Commer, Karrier, Tilling-Stevens and 
Vulcan Commercial Vehicles. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement circulated by the chairman, Sir 
William Rootes, KBE: 


The accounts for the year ended July 31st 
last show the group trading profits at 
£3,425,697. These results show a slight fall 
when compared with the profits of last year 
at £3,473,873. Taxation absorbs £2,270,118 
including £262,530 for Excess Profits Levy. 


Referring to the question of taxation, Sir 
William Rootes said: No progressive busi- 
ness enterprise can reconcile itself to a state 
of affairs which demands that out of its 
earnings no less than 66 per cent has to be 
handed over in direct tax alone, apart from 
its many other burdens. Assuming the same 
level of profits and the continuation of the 
present levels of taxation, the tax appropria- 
tion next year would increase to 71 per cent. 
I am conscious of the necessity of providing 
the Exchequer with’funds for major national 
issues such as rearmament and a sound social 
service, but I am not overstating the present 
trend when I say that, if current rates of 
taxation continue, industrial enterprise will 
lose vitality, and employment and national 
prosperity will decline. 


Apart from the purely material side, there 
is also the human aspect. The country has 
loyally borne frustration and high taxation 
as the bitter fruits of war; the time has now 
come, however, when greater freedom and 
greater incentives are necessary if enterprise 
is to be allowed its proper scope. 


GROUP’S OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


I am glad to report that our export turn- 
over for the last financial year was a record. 
This is a noteworthy achievement and, in 
spite of the now well-publicised restrictions 
in exports, I believe that the solid organisa- 
tion and ground work on which our over- 
seas business has been built will stand us 
in good stead in the more trying times ahead. 


I feel I should refer particularly to the 

sogress of our exports to Canada and the 

SA. These are relatively new markets 
for British vehicles. Im spite of the many 
difficulties, we are making continuous pro- 
gress and have every reason to believe we 
have a permanent future in that great North 
American Continent. Our industry holds the 
proud position of being the country’s greatest 
individual exporter.. There is hope of im- 
proved material supplies, and this will allow 
us to imcrease output. 


The all-important problem that confronts 
us, our industry, and, indeed, the nation as 
a whole, is whether or not we can adjust 
ourselves to the highly competitive position 
that is becoming more and more evident 
both at home and ovérseas. This in short 
means making better and better products 
avaiiable at lower and lower prices to more 
and more people. The Government must 
show greater imitiative in adapting itself to 
the new world conditions, which means that 
the nation cannot sell unless it buys. We 
have outlived the period of restrictive 
economy ; it now undermines the foundations 
of our international trade. 


SMITH’S STAMPING 
WORKS (COVENTRY), 
LIMITED 


FULL ORDER BOOKS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Smith’s Stamping Works (Coventry), 
Limited, was held on November 24th at 
Birmingham, Mr J. F. Byrne (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s. circulated statement: It is with deep 
regret that I have to record the loss which 
the company has sustained since our last 
meeting in the death of Mr H. C. Aston. 


The profit of the parent company of 


£94,817, compared with £53,698, and of the © 


subsidiary company of £118,693, compared 
with £107,535. The subsidiary company 
has again paid a dividend of 10 per cent; 
including this, and after provision for taxa- 
tion, the net profit of the parent company 
amounts to £60,966. As will be seen in the 
profit and loss accounts, the charge for 
income tax is reduced by tax on initial 
allowance on capital expenditure. These 
allowances ceased in April, 1952, and in 
future years the burden of the tax charge 
will be relatively higher. It will be noted 
that the balance of profits for the year has 
in both the parent and subsidiary company 
been transferred to general reserve. 


DEMANDS EXCEED SUPPLY 


During the year under review both your 
companies have had full order books, in spite 
of some reduction in the defence programme 
to which we were to have been large contri- 
butors, and at all times our customers’ 
demands have exceeded our ability to fulfil 
them. This situation has been aggravated 
by continued shortage of steel, and the intro- 
duction of the steel authorisation scheme did 
little to relieve the position. In spite of the 
shortage of raw material, the trading. results 
show an increase in profits at both com- 
panies ; and with the national increase in 
steel production and the forecast of additional 
supplies of steel for drop forging purposes, 
we hope for an early return to the position 
of being able to supply the full requirements. 


An increase in supplies of steel is vital to 
enable us to make full use of the steady 
replacement and expansion of our forging 
capacity at both works, which is in con- 
tinuance of the policy to maintain our fac- 
tories and equipment at the highest degree 
of efficiency. To this end, during the year 
£175,000 has been spent at both works in 
additions to fixed assets, and at the end of 
the year contracts placed for capital expendi- 
ture amounted to £227,000. Notwithstand- 
ing the high cost of capital equipment today, 
it is anticipated that further expansion of our 
capacity may still be necessary. We believe 
it is Only in this way that we shall be able 
to assist our principal customers in meeting 
increasing ‘competition, 


ADDITIONS TO BOARD 


During the year we were fortunate in 
having an addition to our board in the 
of Mr H. B. T. Wilde. Mr Wilde has been 
associated with your company for many years 
and has an intimate knowledge of the finan- 
cial accounts and is a most useful addition to 
your board. 


During the year we also decided to invite 
Mr H. M. H. Fox, general manager of our 
subsidiary, to join the board of that company. 
Mr Fox has been responsible for many of the 
unprovements at our Lincoln works, and his 


knowledge and guidance will be of great 
value. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
12} per cent on the ordinary stock approved. 
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PETER BROTHERHOc 
LIMITED 


ORDER BOOK OF HIGH LEVEY 


The forty-fifth ordinary gener.) mock 
Peter Brotherhood Limited 25 hag 
November 24th, in London, M: A. y 
JP, ACGI, AMICE (chairnin of 
company), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his y 
said :. The total of current liab)’ :i¢s am 
to £434,711, against a total of curren; 
on the other side of £1,394,94) 2 sur) 
current assets over current /:abilits 
£960,230 which, it will be agreed, rey 
very satisfactory position. 

The value of our sales for the yey 
decreased by some 17 per cent, results 
a reduction in net profits, before prow 
for taxation, from £340,942 las: y 
£268,022. The decrease in the sales ¢ 
the period is more than offset by 1 
in the value of the work in progress ig 
shops, amounting to the sum o! (3403 

Of this trading profit of £263,022, » 
sion for taxation absorbs no less 
£157,000, leaving us with a net profit f 
year of £111,022. Provisions for tay 
made previously, but now no lonzer req 
amount to £30,000, bringing the w 
available het profit to £141,022, whi 
within £2,270 of last year’s figure. 


DIVIDEND. RECOMMENDATION 


Your board have decided, in view of 
promise made last year that the & 
payment due to the limitation of divid 
at that time should be redressed this ya 
pay an extra 4 per cent, less tax, ng 
of jast year. The board aiso feel 
justified in recommending a final divideng 
16 per cent, less tax, making a total @ 
per cent, less tax, 4 per cent, less ay 
which is in respect of last year. 

After the payment of this fina! divides 
balance of £110,533 remains to be dealt 
Bearing in mind the necessity of keeping 
means of production in a high stat 
efficiency we recommend the allocate 
£78,806 to fixed asset replacement, in 
ing this fund to £250,000 ; the placing 
£29,074 to general reserve which, 
£15,000 transferred from  continget 
reserve, increases the general reser 
£275,000 and the addition of the balana 
£2,653 to carry-forward, increasing this 
to £169,630. ; 


The considerable balances under ge 
reserve, reserve for replacement off 
assets and to the credit of profit and 
account, totalling £694,630, are in daily’ 
in the business as extra capital without 


it would be impossible to finance the 
volume of work in hand. ' 


The question of these reserves has reces 
the consideration of your board who, no 
to bring the issued share capital more 
line with the capital employed m 
business, have decided to apply to the Ua 
Issues Committee for permission to capi 
a portion of these reserves by the | 
existing ordinary shareholders 0{ one! 
ordinary share for each existing sare 0° 

On receipt of the necessary permssidl 
propose to invite the shareholde': (0 
again in order that we may © give 
necessary authority for the increase 
authorised capital of the compa"). 

As to the future, our order book ri 
at a high level which should ensure 45 
tinuity of work for a considera) < Ume 
the absence of unforeseen difficulues, ™ 
fore, we see no reason why a continuant 
prosperity should not be enjoyeJ. 4 

The report and accounts wer: adopteh! 
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ORTH BRITISH RAYON 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


enty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
LEVE oe sath urush Rayon, Limited, was 
neeflbig on November 27th in London,) Mr 
held est Walls Chairman) presiding. 
_M The following is an extract from his 
| of jated addr« 
The year under review, which ended 
1iS Spans 30, 1952, falls into Two ‘very different 
S aMeions. In the first half-year for 


ed available supply, in the 


yarn exc 
i iemand fell to a very low 


half-year 










The main cause of the decline in the later 
riod was the W orld-wide fall in demand 
textiles which the designation 
sion” has been applied but for which 
Jump ” would be a more appropriate term. 
he textile slump was mot only world-wide 
4 also it affected all the fibres, whether 
tural or fabricated, which form the raw 
terial of the textile industry. 


STOCKS POSITION 


less 
fit for 
GN na working stock of rayon with full order 


At December 31, 1951, we had no more 
7 rs. but from January onwards, even at 
duced output, stocks rose steadily right up 
} June 30th. From that date we reduced 
tput drastically ; also more recently orders 
wve been received at a larger rate, so that 
can now look forward with some assur- 
he to a progressive reduction in the stocks 
the weeks and months go by, for it is 
bly reasonable to suppose that the severe 
tuation of the earlier months can possibly 
esent a permanent state of affairs in the 
tie industrv. If it does, that industry, 
the past our great pride, is doomed to 
af extinction 


As a result we hold a large stock of rayon 
n produced during January-June of this 
ar at an economic cost and which, when 
bid at current prices should show a reason- 
bie profit, but these profits will have to be 
eraged with the production after July Ist, 
ich, owing to the low rate of output, 
hows a considerable loss per Ib at current 
ing prices. Whem the market situation 
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l ables us to increase output rate to the 
h, ponomic level the loss on new output will 
Be tase, and if this improvement develops soon 


hough we shall have an average but reduced 
te of profit for the current year. We can 
ily hope that, as in 1951-52 an unisatisfac- 
bry second half-year followed six months of 
lisfactory trading, the positiom in 1952-53 
ll be reversed. The steadiness of price of 
ificial fibres has been one of the reasons 
thinking that as the general situation im- 
loves rayon yarn will be one of the first to 
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he liime#? the benefit. Rayon is still the cheapest 
all textile fibres, and the domestic price of 
mush-made rayon is lower than that in any 





t country in the Western world. 


We have, in common with other rayon 
oducers, gone through a difficult time and 
still doing so. None the less we were 
me to show « trading profit which I ‘hope 
bu will consider not unsatisfactory in all the 
Cumstances. I may add that we made a 
ofit in each quarter of the trading year. 


Although i 1s early days to arrive at defi- 
€ conclusions it would seem from current 
aUstics and cports that we have recently 
assed the worst and, if $0, our main objec- 
© must now i 

uwer, t© get back to'a reasonably normal 
vel of production, This level can hardly be 
B high as the recent peak and it is not goin 

3 reached quickly or without hard work 
a effort on the part of all concerned. . 


The report ‘Nd accounts were adopted and 
Mal dividend of 6 per cent (making 8} 
T cent for the year) approved. 
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STAVELEY COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY. LIMITED 


INCOME INCREASE OFFSET BY 
TAXATION 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting 
this company was held on November 25th 
at Sheffield, Mr Thomas A. McKenna, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1952: 


It is the intention of your directors to give 
mMOSt Serious consideration, when the Act to 
denationalise the iron and steel industry has 

t passed, to the desirability of repur- 
chasing the Iron -and Chemical Company, 
which for 89 years has been the heart of the 
business, and which showed earnings: in its 
last published accounts at a rate in excess of 
£900,000 a year. The timing depends upon 
Parliament, but it appears probable that no 
final decision on this matter can be made 
for a least a year from now. Your directors 
consider that until this major problem has 
been resolved it would be unwise to make 
any capital distribution- to stockholders. In 
the meantime, therefore, the large capital 
sum arising from ‘the sale of the Iron and 
Steel Compensation stock has been invested 
in short-dated Government securities. This 


Should maintain its capital value but will of 


course result in a substantial reduction of 
income. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


Should your directors eventually decide 
that the repurchase of the Iron and Chemical 
Company is undesirable or impracticable, they 
will adhere to the policy outlined last. year 
and will consider the question of some 
capital distribution to stockholders in so far 
as this may be practicable under the financial 
legislation then prevailing and having due 
regard to the taxation liability such a pro- 
cedure may entail 


Your board also propose to use some of 
the capital funds to extend, where prudently 
and profitably possible, the holding com- 
pany’s interests in those fields of activity in 
which the Staveley organisation had acquired 
experience during the course of its long 
history and in which the knowledgé could be 
constructively used. 


The total income of the group has risen 
from £822,479 last year to £1,141,077 this 
year, but this increase is almost entirely 
offset by the increased charge for taxation 
due largely to a higher proportion of the 
dividend being paid out of current é¢arnings. 
It will be seen that this year taxation absorbs 
no less than £740,954, equivalent to 65 per 
cent of our total group earnings. 


TAXATION DANGER 


If the industry of ‘this country is to be in 
a position to.meet the increasingly com- 
petitive days which lie ahead, it is essential 
that plant and equipment be continually 
improved and kept up to date, but with 
taxation at its present level this task is well 
nigh impossible. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how any industry can continue to prosper 
unless there is some relief from the present 
penal rates‘of taxation which, if continued, 
must ultimately seriously endanger the 
source from which spring the profits on 
which tax is levied. 


An 84 per cent interim dividend was paid 
in March last and your directors recommend 
a final dividend of 14 Pst cent, making a 
gross rate for the year of 224 per cent. The 


total capital invested in the group is 
£13,654,377. The distributions to - stock- 
holders of £399,896 therefore represents no 


more than a net return of 2.9 per cent on the 
capital invested. 
The report was adopted. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Sobranie Limited was held on November 21st 
in London, Mr I. Redstone (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


_ We have been confronted with a succes- 
sion of circumstances which, all things con- 
sidered, make the present accounts with their 
reduced profit a creditable achievement. 


The factors which have operated to our 
detriment are principally two. First, the 
general trade recession. We have encountered 
a decrease in spending power which is bound 
to have an early:reaction on the pleasures 
and comforts of existence in advance of any 
reduction in the essentials and necessities. 


The second of the factors that has caused 
us grave damage is, of course, the closing or 
curtailment of many export markets. We 
know how large the demand is for our pro- 
ducts and I have no doubt that once we are 
permitted to introduce them into the markets 
which are now closed to us, there will again 
be steady and substantial sales. 


Our Sobranie Straight Cut cigarettes 
which were introduced last year are selling 
satisfactorily and will, I sincerely trust, go 
from strength to strength as their exceptional 
value is realised by the discriminating con- 
sumer, We are on the point of introducing 
into the market a_new “ cocktail” cigarette 
intended for special occasions and packed and 
boxed in a most colourful and luxurious 
fashion. | mention these matters as an indica- 
tion of our unceasing regard for the possibili- 
ties of our trade ; coupled with the traditional 
caution and conservatism which many years 
of experience have taught us is indispensable 
to safeguard our old-established trading 
name. 


The report was adopted. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., was held 
on November 26th in London. 


Sir John E. Thornycroft, KBE (governing 
director and chairman), said that the Tory 
and Socialist political parties must be told in 
definite terms by industry that if the iron and 
steel industry and the transport industry were 
to be the playthings of politicians, neither 
party <ould expect exports of the type of 
engineering products being made by their 
companies. The immediate necessity was 
long-term stability to allow of a’ consistent 
forward policy. The country’s survival was 
at stake. That meant their standard of living 
and security. 


During the year delays in supply of steel 
and other materials had caused serious hold- 
ups to production of ships and vehicles. In 
fact, the Southampton Shipyard had not 
delivered a single new vessel over 40 tons 
during the company’s year to July 31, 1952, . 
which explained the fall in trading balance 
for the year. 


DeSpite all. the frustrations and difficulties 
experienced during the year, by hard work 
and patience reascnably satisfactoty results 
had been achieved, although output had not 
been such as he would liked to have seen. 
Estimated delivery dates had not been kept, 
which in the export market meant loss. of 
goodwill and sales resistance to new orders. 
Orders in hand were sufficient to keep all 
sections busy for at least twelve months. 


The report was adopted. 
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MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 
LIMITED 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


At the thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of shareholders held in Johannesburg on 
November 19th, Mr P. H. Anderson, the 
chairman, said the average number of non- 
Europeans in the service of the company 
over the last three financial years has been 
5,451, 5,250 and 5,195, and the position has 
deteriocated from a peak of 5,700 in May, 
1950, to 4,912 last month. This general 
falling off in the labour supply has been the 
main factor in the decrease of just under 
50,000 tons per annum in the tonnage milled 
for the past two years. 


INCREASED COSTS 


As far as the increase in costs of produc- 
tion is concerned, these have risen steadily 
since devaluation, the figures for Modder- 
fontein East over the last three financial 
years being 19s. 6d., 21s. 9d. and 24s. 6d. 
per ton mulled, giving increases of 2s. 3d. 
and 2s. 9d. per annum. There is, however, 
some encouragement, in that for the first 
quarter of the current financial year costs 
have averaged 24s. 9d., or only Is. 5d. per 
ton more than the average for the same 
quarter in the previous year. It would 
appear, therefore, that the rate of increase in 
costs is slowing down. 


As I mentioned in my address about two 
years ago, the grade of ore mined is steadily 
decreasing as the workings progress away 
from the higher grade and more consistently 
payable ground in the South-western portion 
of the mine into areas of lower grade scat- 
tered payability. ‘Taking into account. the 
steady rise in pay limit due to increasing 
costs, there is therefore a progressive closing 
of the margin between the pay limit and the 
value of the ore mined. Apart from the 
diminishing latifude in grade control, mining 
conditions, are becoming more difficult, in 
that as operations have advanced northwards 
and eastwards into these patchy areas the 
workings have become more scattered and 
the long stope faces that were one of the 
chief characteristics of the mine are gradually 
disappearing. 


DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


In the new lease area satisfactory progress 
has been made in the northern portion of 
the old Klipfontein Corridor where some 
relatively small blocks of payable ore have 
been added to reserves in each of the last two 
years. Advance workings on the llth Level 
are now approaching a fault which is known 
from boreholes drilled in the area to have 
displaced the reef laterally by about 1000 
feet. In view of the consistently negative 
results of boreholes on the other side of this 
fault the considerable account of cross- 
cuttiig required -to pick up the reef horizon 
again would not be warranted. Work in this 
northern part of the Corridor will therefore 
have to be confined to probing the area 
up to the line of the fault in order to locate 
any further patches of payable ore. In the 


N ANAGING DIRECTOR require@for old-established high-class 
- Huddesrfield worsted/woolien manufacturers. 


tions required, particularly in sales, 


and should be addressed to the Chairman, Box 123. 


BLE EXECUTIVE, M.Inst.T., 
4% shippin 


expansion—possibly directorship, 
OREIGN 


knowledge, accountant, PAYE, seeks suitable position.—Box 114, 


j ; : Attractive 
Applications will be dealt with in strict confidence at director level 


now responsible all 
and distribution large industrial group; is disposed 
consider. switch te similar organisation offering better prospects of 


southern portion of the new lease area adjoin- 
ing the Holfontein and Welgedacht proper- 
ties progress has been slow due-to the fac 
that reef in this area lies above the East Rand 
sill. A relatively large amount of off reef 
development has therefore been necessary. 
Results to date have not been encouraging, 
but the workings have not yet reached the 
probable position of any continuation of the 
pay shoot located in the Holfontein property 
—if any such continuation exists. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HARMONY GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The second annual general meeting of 
shareholders was held in Johannesburg on 
November 21, 1952. 


Mr G. V. Richdale, chairman, presided 
and said: Gentlemen, sinking conditions at 
No. 3 shaft, which has now reached a depth 
of 4,050 feet, have become increasingly diffi- 
cult since June 30th owing to faulting and 
the intersection of water-bearing fissures. 
Between July Ist and September 30th no 
less than 73 per cent of the total time avail- 
able was absorbed in the treatment of ground 
by advance cementation. The estimated 
depth of the Basal reef in this shaft is 4,910 
feet and it is now likely that it will be inter- 
sected early in the second quarter of next 
year. The final depth of the shaft will be 
approximately 5,340 feet. 


The ventilation shaft intersected the Basal 
reef early in July at a depth of 4,364 feet and 
the results of sampling are contained in my 
statement attached to the annual report. The 
shaft has now been sunk to its final depth 
of 4,730 feet and stations and ore passes have 
been cut. The bottom of the shaft is at 
present being equipped to facilitate héisting, 
and a haulage level to No. 3 shaft will be 
started shortly. The Basal reef should be 
intersected in this crosscut during February, 
1953, and development on reef will then 
commence. It is hoped that the crosscut to 
No. 3 shaft will hole through early in 1954. 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


A new borehole LR8 has been drilled to 
determine the nature of the strata in the area 
where a second hoisting shaft may be sunk 
in due course. This borehole intersected the 
Basal reef at 5,044 feet, and in spite of some 
loss of core due to grinding, the assay results 
of the original intersection and three deflec- 
tions averaged 1,671 inch-dwts. I think you 
will agree that this further confirmation of 
the results obtained previously is most en- 
couraging. Your board has great faith in 
the future of Harmony and developments 
during the last year have strengthened our 
belief that it is going to be one of the richest 
mines in the new Orange Free State goldfield. 
Work on the surface is progressing satisfac- 
torily, and permanent accommodation for 
Europeans and natives is being extended 
rapidly. Eighty-one additional housing units 
for Europeans are in process of erection in 
the Harmony suburb of the proposed 
Virginia township, while the extension of the 


First-class contacts.—Box 124 
CORRESPONDENT (French, German), 


wide general 
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native hostel by 10 rooms, each to aog 

date 14 natives, has been completed, 

work has commenced on the const 

10 more rooms. The excavations and §, 
dations for the first 45,000 ton unit ¢ 
reduction plant have been started and 
erection of the brown tanks is progres 
Work on the plant will be pressed fy 

steadily with the object of « 


. 7 I 
during the first half of 1954 1° fee 
favourable conditions, milling may com ne 


in the latter part of that year. 


PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE 


The progress of work on your compay 
property, and consequently ‘the rate of , 
penditure, are governed to a large extent 
deliveries of equipment and material and 
the performance of outside contractors, 
is therefore difficult to forecast with 
degree of accuracy how long our pre 
funds will last. The net cash on hand 
October 31, 1952, was £2,130,697 and i, 
expected that this amount will be suffig 
to finance operations into the second half 
next year. Thereafter, as I have said in 
statement, it will be necessary to make fur! 
financial arrangements to bring the mine 


the production Stage. These matters are, r 
under consideration and you will be inform 
in due course of the proposals which yw El 


board has to make in this regard. Wh 
market conditions here and overseas are y 
at present favourable for raising lay ‘ 
amounts of capital for new mining venty 

in South Africa, I am nevertheless confidg 

that we shall be able to obtain, with 
serious difficulty, such further sums as m 

be neces to enable your mine to rex 

the production stage. 


When the time comes to raise the thi ( 
tranché of capital for Harmony, , 

thousand feet of development on the } I 
Reef horizon should have been compl rC; 
and we should have a good indication off 
values and percentage payability likely 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the veni pou! 
tion shaft, where mining operations will Ye 
concentrated during the early years of pr 
duction. In view of the very satisfac 
values so far obtained in the many borehd 
which have been sunk on and around 1 
Harmony lease area and in the venitilat 
shaft it is reasonable to hope that the foot 
to be developed on reef next year will 

give encouraging results. “Your board i 


every confidence that these hopes will ok 
justified, in which case the problem of fi ica 
ing further finance for the company Waa ¢ 


resolve itself largely into a decision regardagye’” 
the manner in which the necessary funds Gis 


be obtained to the best advantage of shai de 
holders. To bring to production a s 
deep-level mine, such as Harmony will be, r 


a lengthy and costly undertaking, & 


ba! 


ing for faith great patience. The P 
qualities have been shown in a marked degrgygyy &« 
by shareholders in Harmony, particularly Wy” 
those of you who acquired your interest pl 


the early days when the Sand River 0 
of the new goldfield was only partially prove 


by a few boreholes. In these circumstane “ 
it is gratifying to know that your faith 2, 
patience are likely to be rewarded in a [qm s 
years’ time in a manner which will, I beli L 

commensurate with the risk you hg! 
taken. P 


The report and accounts were adopted. HD 


1 
we r 
¢ USINESS EXECUTIVE, specialised departmental co-ordinatl L 
Highest qualifica- accustomed dealing ran a» eieminidtrartye, economic, persom ( 
remuneration problems simultaneously, seeks” Assistantship to Managin: Dire 
or similar executive post. ‘Scot, 36 years, Hons. degree fconom! “ 

knowledge Law, Accounting, 12 years’ business ad:inistra 

transport experience, Residence India, East Africa on business. pratle 
: : experience international trade, Familiar Government } parim | 
trade union negotiations.—Box 122, . - 


Graduate Statistiag 





; BOONOM!S t. Nevember 29, 1952 


ete tiaeteee 


Che Bank of Adelaide 
” Lea business — or 


persona! — with Australia, to use 1 
comple banking service throughout 


bave or would. lke 


that country. 
‘tice: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


(86> « Sewth Australie with Umited Hebilitz 


Head 


Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


1825 


Head Office 
EDINBURGH 


ESTD. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service andertaken. 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
1 CANADA « the WEST INDIES? 


ading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
ulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Oid Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


Established in Canada in 1832 with iimited liability 


if you are 
F Canada or 


OPRIETORS 
private Comy 
ugh Grocer, 
icate with 
a view to 
nares, thu: 
& in eonfids 
HRIDGE. Cour 
December 5t 
some expe 
with lates 
£8.—App! 
: Little G 
PPLICATIO 


Economi St ar 


AND DIRECTORS with controlling interest tn 
‘nies manufacturing and selling proprietary lines 
ind/or Irommongery are invited to com- 
irge London Manufaeturing and Selling Concern, 
liscussing working arrangements and eventual sale 

iding pessible difficulties at retirement of death,— 
Box 101, 
se 638A, Graduates in Industry. November 29th- 
Designed for University graduates who ‘already | 
ence in industry or commerce. The lectures will 

theories and metheds on management. Inclusive | 

ns to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. | 
idesden 31941, : 

ARE INVITED for one post of Agricultural 
Dawe and posts of Assistant Agricultural Economist, tenable 
‘ewlon Abbot. Candidates must be graduates in Economics 
por Agricult Salary in accordance with the Ministry's scales. 
prations should be sent to the Registrar, the University, 
tol 8, by December 29th. 
rely -RODUCER-TO-CONSUMER AND VICE-VERSA 
Sumer c,  nent Store, Magazine Publisher or Distributor of 
casas. needs univerSity-educated Market Research trained 
inte expand or streamline two-way Consumer Advice 
erat “vice? Please write Box 116. 
ae INSTITUTE, 6 Belgrave Square, 8.W.1.—Friday, Decem- 
REAL sn LUNCH-TIME TALK in English by Mr. PAUL 
EPERTEN st. Subject: “‘ The Future of Sterling.’ 

PERIEN ’ EXECUTIVE required in London as Assistant to 

Ged « portant Overseas Mining Company. Age not over 
id prefer ‘| commercial experience essential and candidates 

coe. have some legal and accounting knowledge. The 
Smarenn W ffers opportunities for advancement and there is 
ry reay on scheme.—-Write, statimg age, experience and 
LON: t0 Box“ NV/49,"" ¢/o 96, Bishopsgate, .C.2. 

° eke ‘1 of Chartered Accountants have a limited number 

Bathtero..4 a yon. of ability and good educa- 
accounts, ' who wish to take up or develop their career in 
hould an, .'Otession.—Applicants, between the ages of 16 and 

Fitzhugh Log for a personal interview to Messrs, Small- 
pan Pla Uomioas wo Company, Chartered Accountants, 24 
mare ‘ed for established London technical monthly (indus- 
mencin |-..'Y,, Works management and production engineering). 
bility yy, there are considerable prospects for young man 
__**~* ull details, please,-in strictest confidence, to Box 120. 
in Grea 

M <2, Ryder WT, 


James's, Postage 


HONG KONG MALAYA (Con,) 
Penang 
- Singapore 
Singapore 
(Orchard Roa) 


N. BORNEO . 
Tawau 
PHILIPPINES 
Hoile 2 
Manila 
SLAM 

Bangkok 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 
Leadon 

U.S.A. 

New York 

San Franeieen 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
LONDON SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No. », 
of 1929 of the Colony 
$20,060,000 | 
RESERVE FUNDS STEALING : 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- 
Head 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.E. 
Lenden Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
: BRANCHES 
BURMA JAPAN Won.) 
Rangoon «Hong Kong 
Cotomt ~ k Yoko 
‘olombo Mo kK ‘ 
oun woe © Yokoham. 
DJAWA (JAVA) Calentia 
Disakarta IN DO-CHINA 
BrROPE Saigon 
Hamburg JAPAN 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP 
eg oe! £20,000, 000 
Office: HONG KONG 
Lonion Managers §. A. Gray, M.C., A.M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, O.B.B. 

CEYLON Kowloon Tokye 
Shanghai Bombay ‘ata 
Sarahaja Haiphoug 
Lyons Kebe 


BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 


The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Den norske Creditbank 
0S LO 


Telex 
Oslo 1175 


Cables 
Creditbank 


Telephone 
Oslo 421820 


Branches at 


Arendal - Brumunddal - Flisa - Grimstad - Kongsvinger 
Larvik - Lillesand - Mandal - Porsgrunn - Risdér - Skarnes 
Tvedestrand - Ténsberg 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 
FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
SIX PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books in_respeet 
of the above Stocks will be closed from December 3 to 9, 1952. both 
dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing Warrants in respect 
of Dividends for the half-year ending December 31, 1952, to be paid 

on and after January 1, 1953. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. EAVES, 
Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. November 27, 1952, 
7|\HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you te submit lists of books on. Economics, History, 
and Secial Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


Metrepelitan Colleg Modern Postal Course is the moat efficient, the most economical, and the moat 
a ae means of os for the General Certificate of Edueation examinations : B.Sc. Econ, 
LL.B., and other London University Degrees. Givil Service, Leeal Government and Commercial 


&e. 
postal Prelim, Exams., and {or the professional exame., in Accountancy, 
oom Sin lew. anon &e., and oone tioaee practical (non-exam.) courses im 


POSsT- EXAM. SUCCESSES. © 
See ne a ee as coment Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, payable 


~ Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or sebjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@9'2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., Lenden, BCA. 


and Overseas 2¢.—Saturday, November 29, 1952. 


Britain by S#- GuMaNGS Paass, LGD" Panuaal Si; Kingsway, London, W.C2. Published weekly by Tus Economist Newsrarm, Liv, 
Rvdcr Bot, Samer Lndons SW "Ponnge co i ise? and 
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SIR ROBERT 


McALPINE 


& SONS 








Civil Engineering and 


Building Contractors | 





Traditionally the name of McAlpine has been coupled with 
speed and efficiency. They are to-day the most highly 
mechanised firm in the industry. 

Industrialists confidently entrust their schemes to McAlpine, 
whose experience and organisation ensure success from. the 


planning stage to completion. 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON : W1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 
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